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This Issue in Brief 


The 5-day week is becoming increasingly prevalent in American 
industry. Its most rapid progress has been made in the building 
trades, the men’s clothing industry, and the automobile industry ; but 
it is of growimg importance in many other industries, such as in 
foundries and machine shops where in 1928 the 5-day week in whole 
or in part was in effect in 4.2 per cent of the total number of establish- 
ments covered in the survey by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. An article (p. 1) reviews the present extent of the 5-day 


week and gives the experiences of certain companies operating under 
this system. 


The manufacture of luminous watch and clock dials has resulted in 
a number of fatal and serious cases of poisoning from the radioactive 
substances used in the luminous paint. A survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics revealed a total of 33 suspected fatal and living cases, 
all of which had developed since 1922, among persons who had been 
employed as dial painters. This is regarded as a large number in 
view of the fact that probably not more than 2,000 individuals have 
been employed in this work in the 16 years since the industry started. 
The Commissioner of Labor Statistics recommends in a foreword to 
the report that in view of the subtle action of the material, the length 
of time elapsing before the appearance of serious symptoms, and the 
lack of uniformity in measures of protection, that probably the only 
method of safety which will convince everyone is to give up entirely 
the manufacture of luminous objects. Page 20. 


The report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes reviews 
the vast changes in the industrial life of the United States which 
have occurred during the past few years. In the field of labor, the 
committee finds that from 1922 to 1927 there was an increase of 2.1 
per cent per year in the purchasing power of general wages. Page 96. 


Railroad employees’ losses due to the removal of railroad shops and 
terminals must be shared by the railroad according to the opinion in the 
Texas and Pacific Railway arbitration case, reported to the President 
on April 20, 1929. The arguments for and against the railroad’s 
liability in these cases, the action of the railroad brotherhoods, the 
legislation of the States, of Congress and of Canada, with decisions 
of courts and the cases of voluntary payment by railroads to em- 
ployees for losses of their capital savings invested in homes due to the 
removal of railroad terminals have been reviewed on page 11. 


The wages and hours of labor of common street laborers in American 
municipalities are compiled in a recent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Of the 2,626 municipalities reporting, 23 per cent were 
paying 40 and under 45 cents per hour, 34 per cent paid under 40 
cents per hour, and about 15 per cent paid 55 cents or more. As 
regards hours of labor, 53 per cent of the municipalities reporting 
had a working week of 48 hours or less, while in 13 per cent the labor- 
ers had a 60-hour week. Page 183. 
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The average expenditure for one-family dwellings increased near|; 
thousand dollars between 1921 and 1928 according to building perni its 
issued in cities having a population of 25,000 or over. In the saine 
period the wholesale price of building material has decreased 3.8 per 
cent and union wage rates in the building trades have increased 29 
percent. Page 151. 


The trend toward apartment houses as dwelling places is still in full 
swing. Over 50 per cent of the family dwelling places for which 
permits were issued during 1928 were in this class of dwelling. In 
cities having a population of a half million or over more than two- 
thirds of the new family accommodations provided during 1928 were 
in apartment houses. Page 154. 


Turnover of labor among a group of Philadelphia workers was found 
to have been to the financial advantage of a considerable number of 
the employees. While all men who changed their places of employ- 
ment did not improve their economic status, and while all who gained 
in weekly earnings did not do so in the same way, it still appears that 
to an appreciable degree rolling stones did gather moss in the sense of 
improved weekly earnings. Page 118. 


Increased productive efficiency in the dairy industry has resulted in an 
increase of 30 billion pounds of milk per year during the period 1921 
to 1927, with practically no increase in the number of cows, and, as a 
result, with practically no extra labor. Also of interest is the fact 
that, from an actual study of 100,000 cows, it was found that cows 
producing 9,000 pounds of milk per year, which is about twice the 


average production, consumed only about 40 per cent more food. 
Page 116. 


That the recognized national or local safety codes for the building in- 
dustry should be written into all labor agreements and building con- 
tracts is urged in an article by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
Page 134. 


A noteworthy reduction in aceidents on the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road has taken place in recent years. The number of employees killed 
decreased from 61 in 1912 to 21 in 1927, and to 12in 1928. Page 137. 


A decision of the Colorado Industrial Commission grants to the mine 
workers in certaim unorganized mines the right of collective bargain- 
ing and the same scale of wages and working conditions as those now 
in effect in the Reecky Mountain Fuel Co., fixed by agreement with 
the United Mme Workers of America. Page 180. 
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Progress of the 5-Day Week 


HE recent adoption of the 5-day week in the New York City 
T iuildine trades, affecting some 150,000 workers, has aroused 
renewed interest in the whole subject of the 5-day week in American 
industry. 

An siliede published in the Labor Review, December, 1926, gave 
data regarding the prevalence of the 5-day week at that time, in 
so far as information was available to the bureau from its wage sur- 
veys, its studies of collective agreements, etc. The present article 
reviews subsequent developments and presents a brief survey of the 
prevalence of the 5-day week at the present time, the sources of 
information being the same as in the previous article. 


Extent of 5-Day Week in Larger Industries 


Or THE LARGER industries, the men’s clothing industry continues to 
show by far the largest number of establishments and the largest 
number of employees working a regular 5-day week schedule. In the 
survey of wages and hours of ste in this industry made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1928, it was found that 53 per cent of the estab- 
lishments with 33 per cent of the workers employed had a 5-day week, 
as compared with 49 per cent of the establishments and 32.3 per cent 
of the workers with a 5-day week in the year 1926. 

The automobile industry showed a very great extension of the 5-day 
week between the 1925 and the 1928 wage surveys by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In 1925, 1.5 per cent of the employees were working 
a regular 5-day week, whereas in 1928 this percentage had increased 
to approximately 30. 

In the organized building trades a rapid extension of the 5-day 
week has occurred during the past few years. In 1926, 6.6 per cent 
of the building trade workers were employed on a regular 5-day-week 
schedule and 0.6 per cent were working five days a week for part 
of the year. In 1928, the percentage working a regular 5-day week 
| had increased to 14.6 and the percentage working five days a week 

for part of the year had increased to 1.4. The building trades most 
affected by the short week were the lathers, painters, and plasterers. 

The above data regarding the building trades are based on the 
bureau’s union wage survey of May 15, 1928. Since that time there 
has apparently been a marked extension of the 5-day week in the 
building industry. A national survey by S. W. Straus & Co. found 
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as follows, according to a statement published in the Washin: 
Star of May 4, 1929: 


“From an economic standpoint the most important current develop) ent 
in the building industry in this country is the rapid drift toward the 5-day w...,..” 
says the report. ‘‘ Following its recent adoption by the 12,000 bricklaye 
New York City, evidence is at hand indicating the possibility of the enti; 
dustry in the metropolis adopting the short-week schedule. 

* According to C. G. Norman, chairman of the board of directors of the 
York Building Trades Employers’ Association, the 150,000 building craft 
in New York and immediate suburbs will be on the 5-day schedule by Janijary 
l next. * * * 

“In Chicago plasterers and painters are now on the short-week basis, a1 jy 
other trades the schedule will be one of the major points of discussion on new \\ aye 
agreements June 1. 


On 
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“St. Louis comes nearer being completely on the 5-day plan than any other 
American city. The following building trades are now operating on it ti) ore: 
Carpenters, plasterers, cement finishers, elevator constructors, electric work «rs. 


lathers, sheet-metal workers, plumbers, steam fitters, asbestos workers, ani! «|| 
craftsmen connected with the painter’s trade. 

“The 5-day week is gaining considerable headway on the Pacific coast, |)ar- 
ticularly in San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle, but has made no appreci:|)le 
progress in Los Angeles because of the open-shop basis. 

“Considerable progress is reported in various other important building centers 
in all parts of the country.” 

In the organized granite and stone trades, the regular 5-day week 
throughout the year was uncommon, but 12.9 per cent of the mein- 
bers in 1928 were working on a 5-day schedule for part of the yea: 

Other organized trades in which the 5-day week is in effect for a 
few locals are the linemen, with 2 per cent of the membership so 
employed, and newspaper printing and publishing, with 1.4 per cent 
of the employees on a 5-day week om 5 per cent with schedules 
calling for six days’ work but for a total of 40 hours or less per week. 

According to the bureau’s surveys, employees of foundries and 
machine shops working on a 5-day week increased from 3.5 per cent 
of the total in 1926 to 4.1 per cent in 1928, and the shops working in 
whole or in part on the 5-day schedule increased during the same 
period from 3.8 per cent to 4.2 per cent of the total. 

In the boot and shoe industry, according to the surveys made by 
the bureau, about 1 per cent of the employees were working five days 
a week in both 1926 and 1928. 

In the iron and steel industry the 1926 survey showed 2.1 per cent 
of the employees working a regular 5-day or 5-night week, most of 
the 5-turn workers being in the bar mills (13 per cent of the total 
employees therein) and the puddling mills (6 per cent of the toial 
employees therein). A new survey of wages and hours of labor in 
the iron and steel industry is now under way but the results are not 
yet available. 

In the other large manufacturing industries covered by the bure:\i’s 
regular wages and hours survey, such as the textile industries, slauch- 
tering and meat packing, and sawmills, the 5-day week was either 
entirely absent or of negligible importance. 


Provision for 5-Day Week in Trade Agreements 


IN ADDITION to cited instances of the 5-day week in major ind i1s- 
tries, several trade agreements provide for the 5-day week in certxin 
factories or localities. The following is a list of such trade agice- 
ments as have come to the attention of the bureau. 
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Fur workers of Boston, Chicago, and New York have the 5-day 
40-hour week the entire year. 

Cloth hat and cap workers in Milwaukee, New York, and Phila- 
delphia have the 5-day 40-hour week through the entire year. 

Cloak, skirt, and dressmakers and waterproof garment workers of 
Boston have the 5-day 42-hour week. 

The waterproof workers, cutters, pressers, buttonhole workers, and 
embroidery workers of New York City have the 5-day 40-hour week. 

The cloak, skirt, dress, and reefer makers of New York City have 
the 5-day 40-hour week. , 

Wood carvers of Boston, New York City, and Rochester, N. Y., 
have the 5-day 40-hour week. 

Upholsterers of Boston and New York City have the 5-day 40-hour 
week. Mattress and box-spring makers of New York City have the 
5-day 40-hour week for the months of January, February, June, July, 
and August and the 44-hour week for the rest of the year. . 

Butcher workmen of New Orleans, La., have the 5-day 40-hour 
week. 

Butcher workmen of the kosher plants of New York City have the 
5-day 42-hour week. 

Pocketbook workers of New York City have the 44-hour week. 
From June 15 to September 1, by mutual consent of employer and 
employees, the 44 hours may be worked in five days. 


Experience of Various Establishments with the 5-Day Week 


hd < 

THE PRACTICABILITY Of the 5-day week has been widely debated. 
Some of the principal arguments for and against such a policy were 
given in the Labor Review for December, 1926. Very few facts, how- 
ever, are available regarding actual experience with the 5-day week, 
and such of these experiences as have come to the attention of the 
bureau all relate to establishments where the 5-day week has been 
tried and found satisfactory. Certain examples of this character are 
given below. 

CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
[Industry, Boston, November 13, 1926, article signed by Jerome R. George, vice president Morgan Con- 
struction Co.] 

You have extended an invitation to members of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts to express their opinion on the 5-day work week. 

I do not agree with those who think it is a fool proposition. There are so many 
other ways better adapted to securing economy in the operation of most plants 
than to start them up and run for a few hours Saturday morning that I have no 
particular regard for this fractional day of work. 

For about five years the company with which I am associated has operated its 
plant quite successfully on a basis somewhat like the plan recently adopted by 
Mr. Henry Ford. This plan of the Morgan Construction Co. is the result of 
many years of experience and study of the hours of work problem and was adopted 
not for the particular benefit of the employees, but because it was the most econom- 
ical plan for the company. It was adopted, however, without any fear as to the 
benefits which would result to the employees from increased leisure time. _—__ 

The general principle underlying our plan is the same as under the Ford plan— 
namely, to work our invested capital the maximum number of hours per week 
consistent with living standards which can and ought to be maintained in this 
age of machine production. . 

Under this plan we work our machinery 88 hours per week and our men 4 
hours, in two shifts, one of which works only five days per week. a Fe 

No one works from 11.40 p. m. to 6.30 a. m.; no one works, excepting plant 


repair men, on Saturday after 12.30 noon, and there is of course no work of any 
kind done on Sunday. 
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I quite realize that not every industry and not every plant built on the |)as). 
of a definite plan of operation with respect to a definite volume of busines: can 
operate on the Morgan plan or on the Ford plan, but it does seem to me « jjite 
possible that if more people understood that Mr. Ford works his money and jy. 
chinery, under his new plan, 120 hours per week out of a possible 168 (or 72 jo; 
a there would be less criticism from those who operate on a less econo::\¢a| 

asis. 

The weakness of the Ford plan is not so much that he fails to work Sat), lay 
morning as that he does work his men from midnight to morning, over \ ic}, 
period he admits production is relatively unsatisfactory. 

The weakness of the ordinary plan of plant operation is not so much ¢}at 
employees work too many or too few hours, but that the machinery is worked 
only 25 per cent to 35 per cent of the time as a maximum and 20 per cent {., 30 
per cent on the average. 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., CO. 
[System, Chicago, January, 1927, p. 9] 


Ninety-seven per cent of our employees, or the whole production side of our 


business, have been working on the 5-day week basis since 1919, and I can ict 
imagine that they would consent to going back to the old 54-day schedule 

Our 5-day week is a distinct advantage to our employees, and we are not |osing 
anything ourselves by keeping to it. “First of all, by using it we find that it is 
much easier for us to get employees. 

Our employees work just as many hours as before, 45% hours a week for 
women, 48 hours a week for the men. They show no objection to coming to 
work a little bit earlier and working a little bit later; they make as much moc, 
and when Friday night comes they have two full holidays ahead of them, |ong 
enough for a fishing or camping trip. 

There is likely to be distraction and some inattention to duty on Saturdays 


in a factory that closes at noon. We have done away with that. There also 
is a speeding up period at the start of the day and a slowing down period gi tlic 
end of the day in practically any factory. When those are introduced Tito a 
Saturday half day they are proportionately more important and expensive tlian 
on a full day. 


The items of power and heat are other important considerations. It is ex- 
pensive to step these up and slow them down again for a half day. We do not 
have to. 


I am confident that our experience is typical of what others may expe: t— 
that any manufacturer who puts the 5-day week up to his employees on tlie 
basis adopted in our plants, and gives it a fair test, will never go back to his 
former 5'-day schedule. 


SILK AND MUSLIN UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
[Letter to Bureau of Labor Statistics under date of December 24, 1926] 


Reading an article in the Evening Sun on December 23, we note you make 
mention of the fact that the 5-day week is more or less prevalent in America: 
industry at the present time. 

As a matter of historical accuracy, we would call your attention to the {act 
that we established a factory at , nine years ago, which has been in ¢.i- 
tinuous operation since the day it started, working about 51 weeks per anni, 
and on a 5-day week schedule. 


We also started a factory at -, which has been in contifiuous operat 'on 
since its inception, and which has always been working on a y schedule. 

Both factories have been closed throughout the entire period Saturdays «id 
Sundays, and we find we have been able to get just as good service and pay 
similar and even higher wages than factories working on a 6-day sehedule. _ 

It would appear, therefore, that in so far as we are concerned, we are ji1st 
about nine years ahead of Mr. Ford in his “‘discovery”’ of the 5-day work 11g 
week. 








OFFICE WORK 
[Shillady & Stuart (Inc.), New York—Management, January, 1927, pp. 44, 46] 


* * * The 5-day week grew on us gradually, but we have been usin: it 
for the last two years and are now doing more in a 36%-hour week than ¢ 
formerly did in a 42-hour week. 
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We conduct a social organization service, and our clients are social-welfare 
organizations exclusively. One of our departments secures between 40,000 and 
50,000 gifts each year from our huge list of charitably inclined people. 

This ealls for a great deal of typewriting, filling in, and other forms of clerical 
and mechanical work. In this respect our work is very similar to commercial 
direct mail service. 3 er 

To the average typist, form-letter work smacks of the sweat shop, but econ- 
ditions are different with us. Only girls who are capable of earning $20 to $26 
a week are selected. The same girls formerly earned $15 to $18 in letter shops, 
working a 6-day week, with occasional unpaid overtime. ‘ 

The use of electrically driven typewriters, plus short hours and the 5-day 
week, takes the fatigue out of their work. They really work two short intensive 

riods each day. * * #* 

The 5-day week will become general, just as surely as the 5%4-day week did. 
The use of proper machines, the intensive cultivation and development of 
efficiency, the adoption of the golden rule between employees and management 
are all making it possible for us to do more and better work in fewer hours; 
and when the 6-hour day shows on the horizon those who are organized to secure 
six hours of real work each day will still find the 5-day week ample. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 









[The Management Review, December, 1926, p. 365] 


The Lefax organization has adopted the 5-day week, not as an experiment, 
as the plan had already been tried for several successive summers with such 
good results that its extension over the entire year was felt to be justified. No m 
readjustment of wages has been made, each employee receiving the same weekly 
compensation for five days as was formerly paid for five and a half days. . 










OFFICE EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURE 
[From Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Commerce, January 7, 1929, p. 3] 


A large eastern manufacturer of check-writing machinery and adding machines 
is reported to have placed its 600 employees on the 5-day week plan without 
reducing wages. Check will be kept on all departments in an effort to bear out 
the conviction of the company’s officers that the longer recreation period will 
produce more satisfied and efficient workers. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURE 
[The Typographical Journal, Indianapolis, Ind., December, 1926, p. 834] 


An example of the success of the 5-day week as it has been carried out for five 
years without a loss in dividends has been in vogue in the Ravenswood manu- 
facturing district of Chicago. The H. G. Saal Co., which manufactures radio 
equipment at 1800 Montrose Avenue, began the 5-day week as a demonstrated 
policy of sound business success. The system, tremendously popular with the 
employees, explained in the words of the president, Leslie 8S. Gordon, was, more- 
over, adopted with ‘‘no charity” in mind. 

“The secret,’”’ said Mr. Gordon, “‘is not in having the employees work 40 hours. 
It is in getting 44 hours of work from the employees in five days—giving them all 
of Saturday off throughout the year. Our method involves nine hours of work 
on the first four days of the week and eight hours on Friday. The hours are 8 to 
5.30 on the first four days and 8 to 4.30 on Friday. Our employees say they are 
satisfied, because they get home in time for supper every night and Saturdays ~ 
are free for their own usage. Since the change was not one of the number of 
work hours production did not decrease; rather a fair-sized margin of increase on 
the part of the better-rested workers was noticeable in production. Man forman 
we have noticed better efficiency. We can not give figures on its increase, I 
regret, because of the ups and downs that we had in our business in changing 
from phonograph manufacturing to radio-equipment production. We have 
more inereased efficiency in the summer than in the winter, I should say; more 
noticeable when the man gets outside in the summer than when he spends his day 
indoors on his winter Saturdays. The men are so used to the Saturday off that 
they object now to working six days, even if they make more money. Our com- 
pany, being swamped with emergency orders, has kept half of the force working 
on Saturdays during the past month. They don’t like it and are kicking. They 
don’t even like more money.” 
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The plan was adopted five years ago when the 400 employees were quest ned 
about having Saturday off. The employees had frequently made det: nds 
regarding Saturday off since the company had encouraged outdoor sport. and 
recreation among its workers. The company ut the matter to a vote and, \ it) 
the exception of one department of the company, it was almost a unanimous « t, 
by the employees. The change was made largely so that the employees eo) 


on Saturdays to a recreation and sporting camp, called the H. G. Saal Recre., ne 
Club, at Pistake Bay. 


Five-Day Week in Certain Union Trades, by Cities 


Tue following table gives details regarding the prevalence of {hoe 
5-day and 40-hour week in the organized trades covered by thy 
bureau’s 1928 survey of union wages and hours. This survey dealt 
almost solely with time workers. 


UNION TRADES IN WHICH THE 5-DAY WEEK OR 40-HOUR-OR-LESS WEEK PRE\ (IL 











Hours of unions working— 





| - 
5 days per week | 5 days per week | 6 aoays ut 
whole of year | part of year pears or less per 
City and trade | 





—_.— 



































Mon- Mon-, /Mon- 
day to| Sat- | Sun- |dayto, Sat- | Sun- dayto| Sat- su; 
Fri- jurday day | Fri- jurday| day | Fri- jurday diay 
day day | | day 
Building trades 
Asbestos workers: 
| a le Oe ERO ER EAR EE S 0 OE BE SE ee bs 
oo MEP a SS Rent ere ree il ga ee 0 gwar Fe Fane Dosis eae 
Bricklayers: | 
NO CI i i pirnewannrenisngminicitinpinine Hi Fen eos) See 8 | | Seeceuen |- 
ince ca sitincdaaSwheing pueesacte 8 0 | ee ren See eee 
LS Ee abana ot ere x 0 i thee A tad iy She See 
ss i es, dk cents | 8 0 ef ASE eh ies 
(a eS ee See fee s (?) a ss 
Bricklayers, sewer, tunnel, and caisson: 
ey 5 ans Pee edt tak. Lac hci seus 8s i & o3...-- 
8 SED OU ee Sees geo Ba 8 (2) ies... 
Building laborers, mortar mixers: Seattle, 
A LITERS GLARE TGR BEETLE SN SE |------ 8 (2) O4.<..-- Va 
Carpenters: 
eens memes coe tk on ee 8 0 Big oes RE a 2. eel . 
eee | Ces ee ee Se ee eee 8 0 O5.2551% BPAY 2h oi GOR 
OS EE ae Sawer ee 8 0 SES eS ees ae Nee 
Seattle, eh ee eee ee Fe 8 (?) | eae 
Carpenters—millwrights: | 
pe I a i ls Be: s 0 OF i 22s A eke. 
Denver, Ne s 0 | wera | $30 amie icine 
Ne ee ueube 8 0 2 ee TE Far 2 TES 
Carpenters—parquetry floor layers: ' 
OU, SNE rh os a os Sa 8 0 fb RE Ly ti Take Scape da , 
CR Oi ok oii a ils seceded s 0 _ eae VOPESGA Petty eee " 
Youngstown, Ohio. ....................._. 8 0 | eae aka ees ot a7 
Carpenters—wharf and bridge: ret Bee 
pI eta. a 8 0 6 6 A Re Sees Te pias 
RR FE ee ae a 8 0 A oe SRE. ae’ Se 
Cement finishers: 
|S _” Pa ae ESS een SEE 8 0 3 ee Gets Pes 2 
PNA. his ct dks cee 4 0 _f Rg Rip) By EY EP ie ea, e 
i AR. setiniikninnenitelnnsinsoup hii . 0 7 ae | ak dss. gabesbant- - - 
oe kibble 8 0 |S eS Pete, SO Ss 
Composition roofers: 
Re OU eet b,c al Se 8 (?) Or iiss 
Seattle, Wash. (foremen) ._....._........../.....- Fae Re ieee i § (2) SS a 
Hod carriers: Seattle, Wash__..............___|____.- bests et | 81 @ see 
Inside wiremen: 
| EE EE eee me Te ee ee 5 0 8 ENE? Stes otek ae ae 
RR RSS aR Re AS pS TEE Ae ee 0 _ CE Se a 




















14 hours, September to May, inclusive. 
24 hours, September to April, inclusive. 
34 hours, October to May, inclusive. 
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City and trade 














Building trades—C ontinued 


Inside wiremen—Continued. 


Philameiedet thse <005550052805.0..5.-....] 
Porte Siiesivies 545456060 2.0.-....0. 


St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 
Inside wiremen, fixture hangers: 


Portite ites acesceese- ~~... ....,- 
Seattle, Wale ..+--.-.---55.-------..-..2.- 


Lathers: F 
Baltimore, Md ---. 
Baltimore, Md. (piecework) 
Boston, Mass--_- 
Boston, Mass (piecework) 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y. (piecework) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Madison, Wis 
New York, N. Y. (wood—Union A) 


Philadelphia, Pa. (wood) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (metal) 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 
St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wash. (metal) 
Seattle, Wash. (wood) 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D, C 
Wichita, Kans 
Worcester, Mass 
Worcester, Mass. (piecework) 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Marble setters: 
Denver, Colo 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Marble setters’ helpers: 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers: 


New York, N. Y. (Union A) 
New York, N. Y. (Union B) 
Portland, Oreg 
Scranton, Pa 


'4 hours, September to May, inclusive. 
*4 hours, September to A inclusive, 
‘4 hours, March to September, inclusive. 





UNION TRADES IN WHICH THE 5-DAY pte OR 40-HOUR-OR-LESS WEEK PREVAILS— 















Hours of unions working— 








5 days per week 
whole of year 


eek 





day to} Sat- | Sun- day to| Sat- | Sun- day to) Sat- 
Fri- jurday| day | Fri- jurday| day Fri- jurday 
day | | day | 


~| 
Mon-| ‘Mon-| 





| 
} } 


| day | 
} 
| 








oooe! 


' 
eee ie oe oh? OB? oe 


oo 


Columbus, Ohio (piecework—softwood) ___ 
New York, N. Y. (piecework—Union A)_- 





GO GO GOGO GO DW WDWDWWWWDDWWMWWDOHH 
cocoooocoooooocoseoeosoosecse 


Seattle, Wash 
Painters: 

Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass 


NeWMNIRi Shox .ccse4a0-iccca-5---..- 














OOO DMBODWDWDWDDDDMHOHMHHH 
coco coeosooooocooocec]fo 











, 0) Oe Oh 
ined eae MR Bick: Retas 
81 @] OL Ee 
8 | (2) fe ee ee, ah i 
| 7 (1) By Rad Te ite ne: te 
| 8 | () 7 fe ae ag FS didi, B44 





ee eee 





| 5 dé y } days but: 40 
5 days per week | 6 
part of year | em or less per 
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UNION TRADES IN WHIOH THE 5-DAY yo ~y 40-HOUR-OR-LESS WEEK PREV 
ontinu 








Hours of anions working— 





5 days per week | 5 days per week | © one bu 
whole of year part of year a or | 
City and trade 





Mon- Mon. Mon- 
day to day to; Sat- day to} Sat 
Fri- Fri- jurday Fri- jurds 
day day day 








Building trades—C ontinued 











Painters, fresco—Continued. 
Springfield, Mass 
Worcester, Mass 

Painters, sign: 

Chicago, Il 
Denver, Colo 
New York, N. Y 
P hiladeiphia, Pa 
Toledo, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass 

Plasterers: 

Baltimore, Md 
ns an ed bate kacbh 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I 

St. Louis, Mo 








io ae 


PROODS 





Washington, D. C 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Plasterers’ laborers: 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
New York, N. Y 
me Oreg 


[> <Be DOMHMHSwMHMHKwmwmnnwnneer 


Plumbers ae gas fitters: 
Baltimore, Md 
Butte, Mont 
Portland, Oreg 
Seattle, Wash 
Sheet-metal workers: 
Baltimore, Md 
Portland, Oreg 
Seattle, Wash 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ship carpenters: St. Louis, Mo 
Slate and tile roofers: Seattle, Wash 
Steam and sprinkler fitters: 
Baltimore, Md. (fitters, steam) 








Steam and ’sprinkler fitters’ helpers 
Baltimore, Md. (steam fitters’ | ieteesn 
Seattle, Wash 

Stone masons: 


Structural-iron workers: 


Baltimcre, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


1 4 hours, September to May, inclusive. 5 Some members work 4 hours, September to Apri! 
24 hours, September to April, inclusive. 6 4 hours, September to June, inclusive, 
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4 
o UNION TRADES IN WHICH THE 5-DAY WEEK OR 40-HOUR-OR-LESS WEEK PREVAILS— ; 
aa Continued ; 
Hours of unions working— 
) : | 6 days but 40 
5 days per week | 5 days per week | ss , 
. whole of year partofyear | os or less per 
City and trade 
ta \ ¥ Bet AR 
Mon-} Mon-| | /Mon- 
- day to, Sat- | Sun- |dayto| Sat- | Sun- \day to| Sat- | Sun- 
y Fri- jurday| day | Fri- jurday| day | Fri- jurday| day 
day day | day 
ee SEES Bae. US che: Ae 
_ ” | 
Building trades—C ontinued | | | 
Tile layers: | | | 
Baltic Biante tiindies nnikevinncrmececnas 8 | 0 _ RRR ea Es pet CS Pe Seca: ee 
eh RRC am a: foe ST ae ee 
catia baidustiinesisiiaibusnicncuahsebesieiig’ ESR ree Bete 3 eo, ° aaa Serr Be os Se 
Tile layers’ helpers: 
5 CCE MEU Mcals wali teis isdn chicks b didkadirendSinhe tesescha | eh tate iS ae 8; | RS gee. PR Iee 
Granite trades | 4 
; 
Granite cutters: : 
B inh eeietinannicauinédinnbodlighakingssbodinanlsin- F 8!) () or Peeeee: eRe, Y OGRRe . 
Cgg hi ola 2 tea Ye a) RS ACS PS pesee aca i ‘ 
Chieago, Lil. (building work, outside)__..__|__.___)__.___|_____. 8! (%) OF54. we eee F 
Cincinnati, Ohio (inside). .................|.._-_- Spe) 8; OU, ce oe i 
Cineinnati, Ohio (machine)... ...........-|..-.--|--...- Sail 8), () 5 ROR Se Aa . 
Cleveland, Ohio (inside)... --------------2-|-2222- totae ie 8 ¢) Of5 cited... ’ 
Cleveland, Ohio (machine) -__...._...-...-|____._|_____: is 8 (8) _ 8 Re SSSR Pa ee : 
Cleveland, Ohio (outside) --.........------_|___._- ees c.f 68) OE tie ao 
Des Moines, lowa ene i th iene ns win pik aoe nihaniea eer 8 (5) eG RETR OS: Gee 
Des Moines, Iowa (machine) --..........--|_.__-- TELIA Se aed 8 (%) ee ee oe 
Des Moines, Iowa (outside) .-.........-.___|_._._- | .&Sh 0 TegiRehee 8 (3) 4 OE. aa 
Fall River, Mass. (inside).....-.......---- wee COTES pete: gs () | SE Sr ae 
Fall River, Mass. (machine) __-__- “iS TRA RRS): ee 8 (°%) {Rs ee ee 
Coe  . SSieke Grainne eres RPS BES eater 8 (3) Ot... 2, aC ac. . 
Phi is Be Be rik dh sg ovine ips Lisle ace |-sene 8) (6) Eee OS Ae 
Providenee, R. I. (machine)-....-......._-|_..__ 3... Sead 8 (ll) Of... ducucee 1... 
‘e °° aera SRG Re Ree Tre 8 ()) O43. cc Bea 
0) SRE REE” Raa & SSSR: LISS bicares 8 (*) SE rans 8 ae 
T ORG ee ee ae se Bois oe? 8) (% Oe 325 eA 
Toledo, awe OOMEMe) 5. ooo 552d. eee elie ae 8; (§) 8 Seam eg, SREP eRES Ny lec! ee 
Linemen | t 
Linemen—overhead and underground, Seattle_| 8 > BS ae a oe hanes * 
Linemen—cable splicers, Seattle.........______ 8 0 | eR Ee eee Seen SE CO SESONORD SO Iee Em E 
| | j ce 
Printing and publishing— Book and job ; 
Compositors: Philadelphia (German text) ____- 8 | 0 8, Mi 2 SaaS SN RS kat Ne eg 
Pressin@ib- i's oc bS4500huyniccc debs -4 cu! 9% 0 SSeS PE eee eee oS Tee 
Machine operators: Philadelphia (German : 
ext) -. RE labia 4a btu wabhalt ede bed dale 8 0 Eee Oa SI RSE OL Pe ree, SP ee : 2 
Printing and publishing—newspaper 3 
Com positors: | *% 
Chicago, Tl. ‘femree pe ETE TE | 8 0 _§ Stnayes ae ee ae a ae 7: 
Chigeameeemn WON. Te EE? 6 6 0 a 
Detroit, Mich. (German text)_............ 128 8 _ , Ms aes ees Seer ; # 
Newark, N. J. (German text)__....._.._._- 28 8 pane Seo noes oan e: 
Now Zaemaas. 2. Commemenn Wemt) fd nl ec ccdewen ee ss 
New York, N. Y. (German text)_...._.__- n7% 7%4| 4 eee BS SE es i 
New York, N. Y. (Hebrew text)-..........|......j...-..].--.--|... See eae s 
New York, N. Y. (Hellenic text). .________ coe ER A ee Sa 1 Ae 
Now Barat. ms Geen SORE) a SORES Sere 4 
Compositors—night work: | i 
CHR meee MOU Sos es see i. 
Newark, N. J. (German I als dicine moot 128 . Oh nsnnclerse--|-k-oouhpis aie Mies a: 
New York, N. Y. (German text)__.....___. et: WEG), Gabn 5 SCS Rees eee 22--ecfomscesinchnne - 
New York, N. Y. ebrew text) O8e = Cea ccen lowe colleen cenlesacnanlecewee| sees ce|- -ccce 3 
Wl, RRR ASO ii ae ah EE te 
Philadelphia, Pa. (German text)_......____ S 0 Sea RRS BARES ee re ee * a 
ig ll ERRORS cole ROSEY SNR OREN NRG RR ; 
St. Louis, Mo. (German text)... _......_- 128 ig CT a SE? ETI Siw RSE. - 
? 4 hours, September to April, inélusive. * 4 hours, April to September, , 
* 4 hours, September to June, inclusive. 10 4 hours, March to , in ve. * 
’4hours, April, May, October, and November. 11 4 hours, April to June, inclusive. a 
* 4 hours, April to October, ve. ; 2 Work 5 days per week. ‘oe 
52470°—29-—-2 [1189] % 
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UNION TRADES IN WHICH THE 5-DAY — OR 40-HOUR-OR-LESS WEEK PREVA\! 
ontin 











Hours of unions working— 





whole of year part of year hours or less 


week 


L 
| 5 days per week | 5 days per week 6 days bu 
City and trade | 





Mon- Mon- Mon- 
day to} Sat- | Sun- |dayto;| Sat- day to} Sat- 
| Fri- jurday| day | Fri- jurday Fri- jurday 
day day 

| 


>Uun- 
lay 








Printing and publishing—newspaper—Contd. | 








Machine operators—day work: 

Chicago, Ill. (Bohemian text)............--)....__)_____- 
Chicago, Ill. (German text) | 8 | 0 | 
Cee ae. treeeeew ema). .<. el 
ee Oe Ce ol 
I a a TBE. 
Detroit, Mich. (German text) 
Newark, N. J. (German text) 
New York, N. Y. (Bohemian text) ________| 
New York, N. Y. (German text) 
New York, N. Y. (Hebrew text) 
New York, N. Y. (Hellenic text) 
New York, N. Y. (Hungarian text) 
New York, N. Y. (Italian text)______ 
Philadelphia, Pa. (German text) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Hebrew text) 
Providence, R.I 

Machine operators—night work: 
Chicago, Dil. (Hebrew text) 


me, etl heel ee ee CO 


Newark, N. J. (German text) 
New York, N. Y. (German text) 
New York, N. Y. (Hebrew text) 
New York, N. Y. (Hungarian text) 
New York, N. Y. (Italiam text)____.....__- 
Philadelphia, Pa. (German text) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Hebrew text) 
Providence, R. I 
St. Louis, Mo. (German text) 
Machine tenders—day work: 
Chicago, Dl. (German text) 
Chicago, Ill. (Hebrew text) 
Machine tenders (machinists)—night work: | 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Hebrew text) 
Machinist-operators—day work: Chicago, Ill. | 
(Bohemian text) 
Photo-engravers—night work: 
Baltimore, Md 
Dallas, Tex_ 


Los Angeles, Calif 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Newark, N.J 

New York, N. Y 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, N. Y 

Springfield, Mass 

Washington, D. C 
Pressmen, web—night work: 

Boston, Mass. (in charge) 

Boston, Mass. (journeymen)__......_.____- 

Bridgeport, Conn. (in charge) 

Bridgeport, Conn. (journmeymen)--__._..__. 
Stereotypers—night work: 

Boston, Mass 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Chicago, Ili. (shops B) 

ville, Fla 


? 














New Haven, Conn 
New York, N. Y 
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12 Work 5 nights per week. 
18 Friday 7 hours. 
44 Hours vary but total 40. 
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Protection of Railroad Workers Against Removal of Railroad 
Shops and Terminals 


HE most important decision in the United States up to the 
i] present time involving the demands of railroad workers for com- 
peusation for property loss from depreciation of the value of their 
homes due to the removal of railroad terminals was rendered in the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. arbitration case, reported to the Presi- 
dent by the Third Emergency Arbitration Board on April 20, in 
which the railroad was held partly liable for this loss to the employees. 

\fany railroads of the country have during the past several years, 
in the interests of economy and efficiency, been moving their general 
shops or terminals to more central or advantageous locations. This 
makes it necessary for some of the operating employees to move their 
homes to the new town or city. As many of the employees have 
purchased homes and permanently established themselves in the 
original locality the movement often causes hardship to these em- 
ployees. If the employees are operating employees, they are not 
particularly fitted for other classes of work and are therefore virtually 
compelled to move. When a large proportion of the population of a 
town moves away, it sometimes happens that the property values 
decline, often causing losses to those who move and immediately 
. sell their homes. The arguments of the parties in this arbitration 


case, the findings of fact, the existing precedents, and the conclusions 
of the arbitration board are reviewed below. 


Texas & Pacific Railway Co. Arbitration Case 


THE EMERGENCY BOARD appointed on March 30, 1929, under section 
10 of the railway labor act of 1926, reported to the President, on 
April 20, 1929, its findings and conclusions in the dispute between 
the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. and certain engine and train service 
employees. The chief cause of the dispute between the carrier and 
the employees grew out of the claims of the employees for compen- 
sation for property losses which the employees suffered as a result of 
the change in the location of terminals from Longview Junction and 
Marshall, Tex., to Mineola, Tex. The board found that the loss 
should be borne equally by the railroad and the employees; that the 
loss was the depreciation in the market value of the property involved 
due to the removal of the terminal, the measure of the depreciation 
to be the difference between the market value of the property before 
it became known that the terminal would be moved and the market 
value after removal; and that the principle be confined to the homes | 
of engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, and baggagemen who | 
were required by the conditions of the service to move their homes. 

The dis ute between the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. and certain 
engine ona train service employees not having been adjusted under 
the provisions of the railway labor act, an emergency board was 
appointed by the President pursuant to the provisions of the railway 
labor act in accordance with executive proclamation of March 29, 
1929, to investigate and report its findings respecting the dispute. 
The board met in Dallas, Tex., on April 10, 1929. At the hearings 
lt appeared that the chief cause for the dispute grew out of the claims 
of the employees for compensation for property losses by reason of 
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the removal of terminals from Longview Junction and Marsal], 
Tex., to Mineola, Tex. 

At the hearing the employees presented the following arguments to 
uphold their contention: 

1. In a small town, as opposed to a large city, the movement of an 
industry which supports a large part of the population has immediate 
and direct effect upon the property values, because-it necessitates the 
removal of technically trained employees out of town, creates unem- 
ployment among those employees not moving with the indus: ry, 
decreases taxes by decreasing the taxable population, decreases the 
income of business houses, churches, educational, and other organi- 
zations, and because of the decrease in property values'the technic ally 
trained employees of the industry economically forced to move with 
the industry are forced to lose a part of their capital savings with 
which they have purchased homes. 

2. In considering the removal of its shops from a town, particularly 
one which is almost entirely dependent upon the existence of railroad 
shops and terminals in the locality for its economic existence, the 
railroad should consider more than its private economic savings. The 
losses to others should be considered. The railroad should at least 
be responsible for that part of the property loss of its own technically 
trained employees whom it practically forces to move from their 
established homes. 

3. The technically trained employees of a railroad, such as engineers, 
firemen, conductors, brakemen, and baggagemen, are not in the same 
position as general employees, such as clerks and machinists, whose 
training fits them to accept employment other than railroad employ- 
ment with less economic loss in wage. The technically trained rail- 
road employees are at a disadvantage as compared with other em- 
ployees, making it practically necessary for them to move with the 
railroad shops and terminals, and the railroad should consider them 
in a class apart from its other employees and share the property loss 
sustained by such employees in the capital invested in their homes 

through such removal. 

4. In considering the question of the extent that the railroad shall 
share the property loss of its technically trained employees, only the 
capital invested in an actual home of the usual and customary size 
and character used by such employees as homes rather than mere 
investments should be jal aed 

5. The United States Government, the Caradian Government, 
several railroads, and several State legislatures have created pre- 
cedents in legislation or voluntary action for the demands of the 
railroad workers. 

The railroad contended that it was under no legal or contractual 
liability, that it was not customary for the railroad to com mpensate for 
such loss, and that the weight of precedent was against it. 

The board, in its findings, pointed out that the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. had ‘maintained its terminals at Longview Junction and Mar- 
shall, Tex., for many years. Longview has a population of from six to 
seven thousand. The number of train and engine service employees 
owning homes in Longview affected by the change of terminals 's 





1 For the railroad’s view o see hearings held at Dallas before the emergency board appoi! nted 
by the President Mar. 30, 13 , Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. case, pp. 854-857. (Mimeographed.) 
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about 100. The number of train and engine service employees 
aflected by the change to Mineola is about 225. It appears that if 
all the train and engine service employees affected by the change 
moved from Longview to Mineola, Longview would suffer an immediate 
loss of population of approximately 1,000 persons—possibly 15 per 
cen of its population. The result of that reduction at one time will, 
without doubt, seriously depreciate the value of the property owned 
and occupied by the employees affected. The community is not one 
in which such a number of vacant houses or properties for sale could 
be quickly or readily absorbed. The town of Marshall has a popula- 
tion of about 18,000. The number of train and engine service em- 
ployees affected by the change to Mineola is about 160. The num- 
ber of such employees owning homes who would be effected by the 
change of terminals is about 30. Because of the greater population 
of Marshall and the much smaller per cent of population withdrawn, 
it is extremely doubtful whether there is any substantial depreciation 
in property values. It is believed the properties could be readily 
rented or sold. 7 

In its conclusions the board conceded that the carrier was under 
no legal nor contractual liability, that the payment of compensation 
was not a policy generally sanctioned by custom, and that the weight 
of precedent was against it. The board pointed out that in three 
instances carriers had paid compensation where the amount involved 
was not large. In one of these cases the carrier was interested in the 
town-site company which sold the lots. The board pointed out that 
the principle had been recognized in an act of Congress and had been 
definitely adopted in Canada by act of Parliament. (See details as 
to precedents below.) 

In reaching its conclusions requiring the railroad to share the 
property loss of the employees due to the removal of the terminal, 
the board reasoned as follows: 


After all the fact that a thing has not often been done is no reason why it 
should not be done, if it be sound in principle and necessary to meet the demands 
of justice and fair dealing. Carriers are public-service corporations in the broad 
meaning of those words. They are subject to governmental regulation and 
control. The acts of Congress contemplate efficiency of service, fair treatment 
of employees, and a reasonable return to stockholders. In other words, there is 
a community of interest between the public, the stockholders, and the employees 
that must not be overlooked. 

The train and engine service employees are in a class by themselves. They 
must heed the call of the road and move when a terminal is changed, and the 
character of their employment is such that their opportunities to enter other 
fields are limited. These men are encouraged to buy their homes. Such owner- 
— strengthens their moral fiber, makes them better citizens, and adds to their 
efficiency. 

The change from Longview Junction to Mineola and from Marshall to Shreve- 
port will result in a substantial saving for the carrier. It is not fair, we think, 
that the carrier reap the entire benefit and that the employees be compelled to 
bear the entire loss. 

But the question recurs: How shall the loss be apportioned? It is impossible 
to lay down a rule applicable to every situation. Here the terminals were changed 
for two purposes: (1) Efficiency; (2) economy. Ordinarily a change made for 
efficiency is a risk naturally incident to the employment, and in this respect the 
case for compensation is not so clear. But as before stated, a loss due to a change, 
made in the interest of economy, should not fall on the employees alone. * 

We are therefore constrained to the view that in the circumstances here =. 
sented the loss should be borne equally by the carrier and the employees. e 
loss is the depreciation in the market value of the property involved, due solely 
to the change of terminal and to no other factor. The measure of depreciation 
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is the difference between the market value of the property just before it bec: ime 
generally known that the terminal would be moved, and the market value ii) \ye- 
diately after removal. 

In announcing this principle we confine its application to the engineers, {\re. 
men, conductors, brakemen, and baggagemen here involved, who are require:| }), 
the conditions of the service to move their homes. It does not apply to emplo \ c¢, 
who leave or are dismissed from the service. We further confine its applica‘ io, 
to actual homes of the said classes of employees, of the usual and customary 
size and character in the town of their location. It does not apply to any lois 
of unusual size or to any property held or used for mere investment. We are 
further of the opinion that the claims arising in this case should be settled in ¢on- 
ference, or in case of disagreement, by arbitration in the following maniier: 
Three competent, disinterested men, none of whom livein Longview or Mars),al], 
shall compose the arbitration board. One of them shall be selected by the car- 
rier and one by the employees affected or their respresentatives. The two thus 
selected shall select the third. If such selection is not agreed upon withi: |( 
days, the third person shall be selected by the chairman of the United States 
Board of Mediation.’ 


Action Taken by Railroad Brotherhoods 


SEVERAL instances have arisen in which the employees have objected 
to the removal of shops and terminals and have attempted to prevent 
such removal. It has become a problem of interest to the national 
brotherhoods. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 


men, at its San Francisco convention in 1928, passed the following 
resolution: * 


Whereas, the size of power and equipment in service on modern railroads 
has curtailed the number of men employed and increased the hazard of employ- 
ment and the power of production of the men left in service, and 

Whereas, for the same reason the railroad managements have moved thir 
home terminals in a great many places on different railroads, thereby causing 
our membership to move to other and sometimes entirely new towns, and causing 
us to lose all or most of the values of homes we had established at their former 
terminals, forcing us to either buy or rent homes in the new locations, which 
in a great many cases meant sacrifice of our lifetime savings: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention authorize our grand lodge officers to make 
serious effort to have legislation passed compelling railroad companies to pay 
for the homes thus abolished. 


Voluntary Action of Railroads and Congress 


in 1926 Congress passed an act * to repay the excess amount of the 
purchase price over the price fixed as the result of the reappraisal by 
the United States Secretary of the Interior of May 11, 1925, to certain 
persons who had purchased lots in Bowdoin, Mont. The repayment 
was authorized following the removal of the terminals from the town 
of Bowdoin.* 

At least three cases exist ® in which railroads have paid sums of 
money to their employees because of loss in property values to the 
homes caused by the removal of the railroad shops or terminals. 

The Erie Railroad, in 1912, moved its terminal from Galion, Ohio, 
to Marion, Ohio, and compensation was paid to certain employees 
in its train and engine service for losses sustained.’ 





2? Emergency Board appointed Mar. 30, 1929, under Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, etc., Keport 
on Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. case]: Washington, 1929. 

* Hearings held at Dallas before the emergency board appointed by the President Mar. 30, 1929 (‘Texas & 
or eo case), p. 562. (Mimeographed.) ~ 

5 Hearings held at Dallas before the ency board appointed by the President Mar: 30, 1929 (Texas & 
Pacific Ry. Co. case), pp. 458, 686, 794, fil enacgte BS) 

* Idem, p. 661. 

7 Idem, p. 480. 
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‘he Kansas City Southern Railway Co., by an agreement made in 
1909, provided for the purchase of property of employees following 
the removal of its terminal away from Menna, Ark.® 

The Union Pacific Railway Co. abandoned Waumego, Brookville, 
and Wallace, Kans., and Hugo, Colo., and made payments to em- 
plovees for property losses.° 


Legislation and Decisions of Courts 


|.EGISLATION has been passed in four States and in Canada on the 
subject of removal of shops and terminals. These laws may be 
classified generally into two groups. The first requires the railroad 
to notify or obtain permission of the State public service commission 
to remove the shops or terminals before moving them.” The second 
requires the railroads to reimburse their employees for losses due to 
such removal." 

Three States—Texas, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin—have the first 
type of laws. ‘Texas has had legislation on the general subject since 
iss9. In that year the office-shops act’? was passed.“ This act 
provides that railroad companies operating railways within the 
State shall maintain permanently a general office within the State 
at the place named in the charter and shall maintain their machine 
shops and roundhouses at such place as they have contracted fo keep 
them. In 1915 an act was passed which provided that no railroad 
company shall change the location of its general offices, machine 
shops, or roundhouses save with the consent and approval of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas.'* The attempted removal of certain 
terminals by the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. in 1929 resulted in an 
opinion by the attorney general of the State to the effect that the 
statutes did not cover terminals but merely referred to general offices, 
machine shops, and roundhouses. Following this opinion by the 
attorney general, the act of 1915'* was amended to read as follows: 

Art. 6286 (6435) (4376). Change of general offices, etc., prohibited —No railroad 
company shall change the location of its general offices, machine shops, round- 
houses, or home terminals, save with the consent and approval of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, and this shall apply also to receivers and to purchasers of 
the franchises and properties of railroad. companies and to new corporations 
formed by such i shomge voniy or their assigns. he commission shall not consent 
to, or approve of, any removal or change of location in conflict with the restric- 
tions of the first article of this chapter. No consent or approval of the com- 
mission shall be required before the return of general offices, machine shops 
roundhouses, or home terminals to previous locations, when ordered or requi 
under judgments in suits now pending in trial or appellate court. 

Oklahoma passed an act in 1917 prohibiting the removal of railroad 
shops and division points without the approval of the corporation 
commission.’® The act provides as follows: 

Section 1. That no person, receiver, firm, company, or corporation owning 


operating, or managing any line of steam railroad in this State shall be allow 
to remove railroad shops or division points which have been located at any place 





"Idem, pp. 483, 644, 654, 660, 670, 687. 

*Idem, p. 795. 

‘0 Texas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and Canada. 

'' Montana and Canada. 

" Acts of 1889, ch. 106; Rev. Civ. Stat. 1925, arts. 6275-6278. 

'’ International & G. N. ad Co. ». Anderson Co., 246 U. 8. 424; Central Trust Co. ». Anderson County, 
268 U. 8.93; Houston & T. C. R. Co. v. City of Ennis, 201 8. W. 256, 260. 

'* Acts of 1915, ch. 20; Rev. Civ. Stats., 1925, art. 6286. See also, Acts of 1923, ch. 153. 

'* Acts of 1929, Senate No. 305, signed by the governor Mar. 2, 1929. (Quoted in he: held at Dallas 
before the emergency board appointed by the President Mar. 30, 1929 (Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. case).) 

'* Acts of 1917, ch. 225. See, also, Comp. Stats., secs, 3482-3485. 
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in this State for a period of not less than five years without previously securing 
the permission of the corporation commission to make such removal. 

Sec. 2. If, and when, any such person, receiver, firm, company, or corporation 
desires to remove any such railroad shops or division point described in secti,)y | 
of this act, it shall be his duty to file an application with the corporation com is. 
sion setting forth the present location of such shops or division point and the 
reasons for such removal, and thereupon the corporation commission shall |), ye 
full power and jurisdiction to entertain such complaint, but before hearing the 
same or making any order permitting such removal to be made, said cause s)})q\J 
be set down for hearing, not less than 10 days’ notice shall be given the city. 
town, or village in which or at which such shops or division point have been main- 
tained and after giving all parties interested a full and complete hearing in the 
premises the commission may in its discretion permit or refuse such request for 
a removal. 

Sec. 3. When an application is filed before the commission for the removal of 
terminals or car shops, as provided in section 2, the commission shall hear evidence 
on the relative efficiency and expense of handling traffic through the proposed 
terminal as compared with the present facilities, and shall consider all other 
facts and circumstances affecting the various interests involved. In determining 
) the adequacy of the present facilities the commission shall consider the saime 
| increased by an expenditure equal to an amount necessary to remove the same 
,} to the prapears location or an amount equal to the necessary expenditure to 

establish such facilities at the new location. It is hereby further provided that 

the commission shall hear evidence and shall make a finding of fact as to the 
sanitary and habitable conditions of the proposed location with reference to 
whether the same would endanger the health of the employees of the applicant 
or the health of their families. If the commission should find that the sanitary 
or habitable conditions at the proposed location of said terminal facilities would 
endanger or injuriously affect the health of the employees of said applicant or 
their families, the commission shall deny said application and order the said 
terminal facilities and car shops to remain at the present location. 

Sec. 4. On any such hearing, as provided in this act, the presumption shal! be 
against the removal, and the burden of proof rest upon the applicant to show that 
such removal ought to be made. 


This legislation of Oklahoma resulted in two cases going to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On February 19, 1917, the 
Corporation Commission of Oklahoma issued, upon complaint of 
citizens of Sapulpa and upon notice to and hearing of the railway, a 
temporary restraining a fs enjoining the removal of the shops and 
division point from Sapulpato Tulsa. The railway acquiesced in this 
order and no further action was taken for nearly 10 years. During 
December, 1926, while the restraining order issued in 1917 was in 
force, the railway, without leave of the commission and without 
making any application in the cause, directed that the division point 
for passenger trains be changed in January, 1927, to Tulsa and it 
indicated a purpose to remove its shops to West Tulsa. The com- 
mission fixed a date on which a hearing was to be held and meanwhile 
it prohibited the railway from making any change. Whereupon tlic 
railway brought suit in the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of Oklahoma, in which court an interlocutory decrce 
was obtained enjoining the commission from hearing the cause pen(- 
ing before it and from taking any other action therein; from making or 
enforcing any order restraining the railway from removing its shops 
and division point from Sapulpa; and specifically from putting into 
effect a contemplated passenger-train schedule on January 23, 1927, 
the schedule being intended to facilitate the change of the division 
point. The decree of the district court did not declare the Oklahonia 
statute unconstitutional nor did it state any reason why the action 
enjoined was a violation of the railway’s rights nor did it state that 
there was any danger of irreparable loss. 
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The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States 
where the decision of the district court was reversed on May 31, 1927. 
(Lawrence et al. v, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., 274 U. S. 
588.) The court did not determine whether the Oklahoma act was 
obnoxious to the Federal Constitution. Mr. Justic Brandeis, speaking 
for the court, said, however, that the interlocutory decree of the 
district court set the railway free to remove the shop before the case 
could be heard in final hearing and relieved the railway from any duty 
to obey the restraining order of the commission. Among other things 
the court said: 


}y ending the status quo which had existed for 10 years, it exposed the city and 
its citizens to danger of irreparable loss. The change subjected Sapulpa to grave 
and immediate peril. Removal of the shops, which had been located in Sapulpa 
for a@ generation, would probably affect property values seriously, and might 
bring disaster inits train. It might ruin businesses. It might result in unemploy- 
ment. It might compel many of Sapulpa’s citizens to seek homes elsewhere. 
On application for an interlocutory injunction such considerations are of weight. 

The railway asserts that the removal would result in an improved service and 
in economy in operation. If this appeared to be true, it was the duty of the com- 
mission, under the Oklahoma law, to authorize the removal, unless thereby the 
health of the employees of the railway or of their families was imperiled. It 
is not to be assumed that the railway proposed to remove the shops to an unhealthy 
location. And it may not be assumed that the commission would have disre- 
garded its duty. 


The court pointed out that the decree disregarded the requirement 
of section 19 of the act of October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730, 738): 
“That every order of injunction * * * ghall set forth the 
reasons for the issuance of the same, shall be specific in terms 
* * *” and therefore reversed the decree. 

Following this decision Lawrence and others applied to the United 
States district court for an order requiring the railroad to restore 
the conditions with respect to its shops and division point existing 
prior to the issue of the injunction. The district court denied this 
motion and issued an order that the railroad company apply to the 
corporation commission of the State to dissolve the restraining orders 
theretofore made by it restraining removal of shops and division point 
and to ratify the removal which had been effected. Lawrence and 
others objected to any consideration of the case before the commission 
unless and until the railroad should have returned its shops and divi- 
sion point to Sapulpa. The commission ruled in favor of Lawrence. 
The case then went to final hearing in the United States district 
court. The district court permanently enjoined the members of the 
corporation commission of the State of Oklahoma from taking pro- 
ceedings to prevent the railway company from removing its shops 
and division point. 

The case was again taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which held that the United States district court, when it 
issued the preliminary injunction had jurisdiction of the parties and 
of the subject matter and that it never relinquished its jurisdiction, 
and that though the Supreme Court in its previous decision had held 
that the interlocutory decree was improvidently granted it did not 
declare that the decree was void. e court said that the reasons 
for not requiring restitution before final hearings were persuasive. 
“It appears that there was nothing in the new location which could 
in any wise affect injuriously the health of the railway’s employees. 
The location of the shops at West Tulsa and the vicinity in which 
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employees may live are sanitary.”” The removal had cost a 1]: :o, 
sum, had resulted in savings, had improved railway service an. jj 
would cost a large sum to restore the shops and division poin; { 
Sapulpa. The court said that it had no occasion to pass upon ‘he 
constitutionality of the act, but assuming the Oklahoma statut: to 
be valid, ‘‘an order of the commission denying leave to remove wo) |q 
on these facts, clearly have violated the commerce clause. ‘) ho 
commission’s refusal to hear the application was tantamount to s)\ch 
an order. The railway was not in contempt. The terms of ‘he 
restraining order had been superseded by the interlocutory injunct iy, 
To refuse to hear the application, which the district court had dire« (ed 
the railway to make, was an attempt to inflict punishment for ap 
innocent action.” 


The Legislature of Wisconsin, in 1925, passed an act relating to the 
removal of railroad terminals and shops which provided as follows: 


Section 1. A new section is added to the statutes to read: 192.81 (1) The 
word ‘‘terminal’’ as employed in this section shall mean where trains are custo- 
marily and normally made up or where train and engine crews on through trains 
are normally and customarily changed on the main line of any steam railroad 
operating in this State. 

(2) The term “‘shops” shall mean and embrace plants and locations wiicre 
steam railroads engage in the general work of repairing, painting, overhauling or 
constructing locomotives, cars, coaches and other rolling stock, and appurten- 
ances thereto. 

(3) No railroad company operating in this State shall remove its shops from 
the place where the same are now located to any other point within or without 
this State where such removal will involve an expense, cost, or outlay to the 
railroad company in excess of $50,000 without first having secured the consent 
and permission of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin for such removal, after 
due notice and public hearing, and in all other respects as provided for hearings 
in sections 195.01 to 195.54, inclusive. 

(4) No railroad company operating in this State shall remove or transfer its 
terminals without the permission or consent of the railroad commission of \\is- 
consin after due hearing had on petition therefor, in compliance with the provi- 
sions of sections 195.01 to 195.54, inclusive, where such removal or transfer of 
terminals shall involve an expense, cost or outlay to the railroad company in 
excess of $10,000. 

(5) Before any railroad company operating in this State shall make any 
removal or transfer of shops or terminals it shall file notice of intention so to do 
with the railroad commission, and the railroad commission shall have power to 
investigate whether or not the expense of such removal or transfer is in excess of 
the amounts specified in subsections (3) and (4), as the case may be, and the 
commission may, in its discretion, direct that no such removal or transfer s)iall 
be made during such investigation. 


The Legislature of Montana, in 1921, passed an act of the second 
type of legislation requiring the railroad companies to reimburse 
the employees for property losses sustained by moving terminu:ls 
or division points."® The act provides as follows: 


Section 1. That when any railroad or railway company operating its line of 
road in, into, or through, the State of Montana, shall move any of its division 
points or terminals, it shall be liable to any employee of such rai or railway 
company for any damage sustained by such employee by reason of any decre:ise 
in value of any real property actually occupied by such employee as his place of 
residence, which decrease in value shall be caused by reason of the removal of 
such division point or terminal ahaa FE such employee shall have in such pro)- 
erty so damaged, an estate of freehold. Such damages shall be collectible in 
any court of competent jurisdiction. 





1” Lawrence v. St. L.-S. F. Ry., 278 U. S. 228, decided Jan. 2, 1929. 
18 Acts of 1925, ch. 312. See, also, Wisconsin Stats., sec. 192.81 
1 Acts of 1921, ch. 159. 
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Suc. 2. Provided, That when any railroad or railway company in good faith 
determines upon @ change or removal of any division point or terminal, and 
in good faith posts prominently about its station house, shops and yards, a state- 
ment of its intention so to do, in such manner as to give reasonable notice thereof 
to such employee, it shall not be liable as hereinbefore provided for any decrease 
in value of any interest in any property purchased after the time of such posting, 
provided that such division point or terminal shall be changed or removed within 
six months after the date of such posting. 


The legislature of Canada, in 1919, passed an act providing for the 
notification and the approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada to any removal of shops or terminals and the payment of 
compensation to employees for financial loss caused to them by change 
of residence necessitated by such removal.” The relevant provisions 
of the act are as follows: 


178. If any deviation, change, or alteration is required by the company to be 
made in the railway, or any portion thereof, as already constructed, or as merely 
located and sanctioned, a plan, profile, and book of reference of the portion of 
such railway proposed to be changed, showing the deviation, change, or alter- 
ation proposed to be made, shall, in like manner as hereinbefore provided with © 
respect to the original plan, profile, and book of reference, be submitted for the 
approval of the board and may be sanctioned by the board. 

2. The plan, profile, and book of reference of the portion of such railway so 
proposed to be changed shall, when so sanctioned, be deposited and dealt with 
as hereinbefore provided with respect to such original plan, profile, and book of 
reference. 

3. The company may thereupon make such deviation, change, or alteration, 
and all the provisions of this act shall apply to the portion of such line of rail- 
way, at any time so changed or proposed to be changed, in the same manner as 
they apply to the original line. 

4. The board may, either by general regulation or in any particular case, 
exempt the company from submitting the plan, profile, and book of reference, as 
in this section provided, where such deviation, change, or alteration is made, 
or to be made, for the purpose of lessening a curve, reducing a gradient, or 
otherwise benefiting the railway, or for any other purpose of public advantage 
as may seem to the board expedient, if such deviation, change, or alteration does 
not exceed 300 feet from the center line of the railway, located or constructed 
in accordance with the plans, profiles, and books of reference deposited with the 
board under this act. 

5. Nothing in this section shall be taken to authorize any extension of the 
railway beyond the termini mentioned in the speeial act. (1919, ch. 68, sec. 178.) 

179. The eompany shall not, at any time, make any change, alteration, or 
deviation in the railway, or any portion thereof, until the provisions of the last 
preceding section are fully complied with, nor remove, close, or abandon any 
station or divisional point nor create a new divisional point, which would involve 
the removal of employees, without leave of the board; and where any such 
change is made the company shall compensate its employees as the board deems 
proper for any financial loss caused te them by change of residence necessitated 
thereby. (1919, ch. 68, sec. 179.) 


Under the Canadian act at least one order (No. 33402) has been 
made by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada ordering 
payment of financial loss to employees because of the removal of the 


employees from Lucerne to Jasper, Alberta, Canada, to be paid by 
the Canadian National Railway Co. 





*® Acts of 1919, ch. 68, secs. 178, 179; Rev. Stats. 1927, ch. 170, sees. 178, 179. 
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RADIUM POISONING 





Industrial Poisoning from Radioactive Substances 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has just completed a study of the 

effects upon the health of workers of the use of radioactive s\b- 
stances, especially in the luminous dial painting industry. he 
report of this study which is given in the following article cont:ins 
certain recommendations as to the precautions which are regarded 
as necessary to be taken by persons engaged in the manufacture, 
handling, or use of these materials. These recommendations shviild 
be considered as minimum requirements in case the use of lumii ius 
paint is to be continued. It is, however, strongly contended that the 
use of luminous dials on watches and clocks is a fad and without 
economic value. Asa fad it may have, of course, certain commercial 
advantage in extracting from the buying public more money for a 
watch or clock than that watch or clock is intrinsically worth. It 
must be said for the American manufacturers that enough of them 
to represent a large percentage of the total production have signified 
their willingness to stop the business entirely provided that all will 
agree to stop and that the importation of luminous dials and wate his 
can be prohibited. The trail of death—and death of the most horrible 
kind—that this industry has made would suggest that such importa- 
tion might well be prohibited at once and then a mutual agreement 
for its abolition be secured in the United States. 

The argument that the only dial painters who have died or become 
affected so far have been those who put the brushes in their mouths 
is answered by the fact that other methods have not been in use long 
enough to enable us to say whether or not they will be followed by 
the same results. Certainly the chemists and laboratory assistants 
in this industry who have died from radium poisoning have not 
dipped the brushes in their mouths. They have, it is true, been in 
contact with larger quantities of the material and have been subject 
to the effects of greater radiation, but here the difference is simply 
one of degree. It is impossible to say what the effect of radiation 
will be, provided all of the minimum requirements recommended 
below are fulfilled. The investigation has proved that luminous 
dial painting is deadly under the old methods of operation. ‘The 
newer methods, even where they have been installed, have not had 
time to prove whether or not they are less deadly. As it stands, each 
establishment is adopting its own method of protection. There is 
no uniformity and there is no agreement among manufacturers as to 
what is safe or whether or not any method is safe. The subtle action 
of this material and the length of time required to plant its deac|y 
seeds in the human system are such that the only method of safety 
which will convince everybody is to abolish the industry entirely. 

Purposely, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has avoided any investiy- 
tion or comments upon the production of radium for therapeu''c 

urposes. It is suggested, however, that in view of the proved cum '- 
ative effects of relies used industrially in infinitely small quantitics, 
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the possible ill effects of the use of relatively large amounts in the cure 
or removal of cancers should be studied by medical organizations. 

The effects of radium upon physicians and nurses which are now 
sufliciently recognized and quite generally guarded against and the 
recognition of the hazard of its industrial use lead to the question as 
to whether the possible ill effects upon the patient have received proper 
consideration. Smee radium has proved itself such a dangerous 
material in these fields, it would seem to have invited close scrutiny 
of its use in all fields. 

ETHELBERT STEWART, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
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Survey of Industrial Poisoning from Radioactive Substances 


URING the past few years public attention has been forcibly 

directed to the industrial use of radioactive materials in the 
United States because of a number of fatalities resulting from it, or 
attributed to it, and the definite discovery of a previously unknown 
occupational disease—poisoning from radioactive substances, com- 
monly called radium poisoning. 

A partial survey was made in 1925 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of establishments engaged in the manufacture or the industrial use of 
radioactive materials. A summary of the observations and of studies 
by other agencies was published later in the Labor Review.’ 

At the time of the survey all of the known cases had appeared in a 
single establishment, located in New Jersey, but similar cases were 


subsequently discovered in other localities, prompting the bureau to 
undertake another survey, sonety all establishments of any import- 


ance engaged in dial painting and other establishments engaged in 
the commercial manufacture of radioactive preparations. hile a 
far greater amount of radioactive substances is handled for therapeutic 
purposes than for industrial purposes, the majority of that work is 
performed in hospitals under medical supervision, and the therapeutic 
phase was therefore not considered in the survey except so far as the 
commercial industrial preparation was considered. The main purpose 
of the survey was to examine the changes said to have been made 


_ in the different establishments for the protection of the workers, and 


to ascertain the number of cases apparently attributable to poisoning 
from the radioactive materials. 

Inspections were made of 31 establishments, in which 253 workers 
were directly subjected to possible harmful exposure to radioactive 
substances of various degrees of strength. A total of 23 fatalities and 
19 living cases were discovered, which were apparently the result of 
poisoning from the radioactive materials. Fourteen of the fatal cases 
and eight of the living cases have been diagnosed as cases of radium 
poisoning; seven of the fatal cases and five of the living cases were 
undoubtedly caused by it, though diagnosed otherwise; and it is 
strongly suspected in the other two fatal and six living cases. Aside 
from cases recorded, nine were found that show possible con- 
nection with exposure to radium, especially four of these in which the 
persons were found to be radioactive when tested with electroscopes. 





1 See Labor Review, May, 1926. 
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Luminous Dial Painting 


THE LARGEST number of the suspected fatal and living cases wor, 
among the dial painters, totaling 33, all females. Their peri (| of 
service in the work ranged from 1414 months to more than 12 y ars 
In each case brushes were used for applying the luminous pai:.; to 
the dials, and were pointed between the lips of the operator, at | cas; 
until this custom was prohibited in 1925. There seems to hb. no 
doubt that the poisoning among these workers was the direct r.s))| 
of this practice. Some of the fine insoluble particles of radioa:tiye 
substance would naturally be deposited in the mouth each time the 
brush was pointed, and at least part of them would subsequent!\ }¢ 
absorbed by the system, eventually causing the pathological e«ndj- 
tion observed in the affected persons. 


Reduction of Hazards 

The employers claim that the precautions adopted since the (an- 
gers became known have eliminated the hazard in the dial-painting 
industry. The most important of these measures forbade the opera- 
tors from pointing the brushes in the mouths. Later, other iniple- 
ments for applying the composition were provided—zglass pens, hird- 
wood sticks, or metal points being substituted for brushes in some 
establishments, though brushes are still used in several for retouching 
or correcting the work. 

Mechanical application was also introduced in the larger estab|ish- 
ments, including both printing and dusting processes. Ordinary 
printing was attempted, but did not prove successful, as the pressure 


required smashed the crystals of the che perme and destroyed the 


luminosity. The transfer process, in which a steel die-stamping press 
with a resilient transfer pad is used, eliminated that difficulty and also 
the danger of personal contact of the operator with the materials. 
The luminous composition is mixed with adhesives before it is turned 
over to the operators, and requires only occasional thinning to keep 
it at proper consistency. A quantity of composition is placed on a 
glass slab and the thinner is introduced by means of a small spatula, 
which is also used for filling the depressions in the steel die with the 
composition. This method was found to be in use for standard style 
dials in two of the establishments. but hand application was still 
necessary for the special styles. 

In the dusting process the figures on the dials are first given a coat- 
ing of enamel or of zinc sulphide mixed with varnish. Before this 
dries the dials are covered with luminous composition in dry form, 
and the superfluous composition is removed withasoft brush. Direct 
contact of the material with the mouths of the operators is conse- 
quently avoided, but a considerable amount of the fine dust is (is- 
tributed in the air, settling on the hands of the operators and proba)ly 
also being inhaled to a certain extent. In two of the establishments 
where the work was performed inside a glass-paneled box with open 
ends, the dial was inserted through one end—in one establishment <i- 
rectly in the hand of the operator and in the other establishment on | he 
end of a long metal holder. The other hand was inserted through ‘lie 
other opening to manipulate the brushes for applying the luminous co 10- 
position or for removing the excess paint. In the establishment in 
which the metal holder was employed, rubber finger cots were u-ed 
on the hand holding the brush. In a third establishment the dust:ng 
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process was performed automatically in practically air-tight dust 
chambers, requiring only the insertion of the dials, fastened on a 
jong metal holder, and their removal after they had been dusted. 
Each chamber was provided with revolving brushes and with an 
exhaust, piped out of building but with an arrangement to prevent 
the loss of the dust. So far as could be seen, no dust escaped from 
the dusting chambers into the room during the operation. 

Other safety measures had been adopted in different establishments, 
though not all in every place, such as: Prohibiting eating of any kind 
in the workrooms; rinsing application implements in water and 


} wiping them on a cloth, a chamois, or a rubbersponge; pen racks for 


implements; lead holders for the mixing crucibles, lead-covered work- 
benches and lead containers for large quantities of luminous composi- 
tion; supplying composition in moist form to operators; weighing and 
moistening of composition under a hood, with suction attachment; 
rotation of workers in the occupation of weigher; limitation of period 
of employment in this department; wearing of smocks during work; 
wearing of rubber gloves when washing containers; and last, but not 
least, periodical examination of the workers, including blood tests and 
also electroscopie tests for radioactivity. 

Some dial painting is performed in Federal establishments, mostly 
on instrument dials and gauges. When the dangers in that work 
became apparent in other places, precautions were taken to safeguard 
the workers. ‘The following instructions were issued by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the United States Navy Department: 

1. All personnel employed in repainting the luminous symbols of instrument 
dials, or other work requiring the use of radium luminous paint, will be instructed 
in and required to observe the precautions necessary for reducing the chances 
of harmful effects from this material. 


2. These precautions, as promulgated by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
are quoted below: 
“Radioactive materials are considered poisonous because if an individual is 


s exposed to high concentrations for long periods of time, there will result disease 


processes which may become fatal. 

“The effect upon the body is principally a lowering of resistance to infection 
by a change in the relative percentage of white corpuscles in the blood and bone 
marrow. Persons with poorly preserved teeth and sufferers of chronic constipa- 
tion are particularly subject to the harmful effects of radioactive substances. 

“Exposure is principally through the mouth by swallowing and the inhalation 
of gases highly laden with the particles. In the concentrations used in the 
preparations of luminous dials, where only small portions are placed close to the 
handlers, there is little danger of deleterious effect from direct exposure. 
pee, following instructions are suggested as reducing the chances of harmful 

ects: 

“(a) Only persons free from diseased teeth and free from chronic constipation 
should engage in the handling of the material. 

“(b) Daily handling should not extend over a period of more than three months 
when the worker should be assigned other work for an equally long period. 

“(e) Handlers should serupulosuly avoid: 

“(1) Pointing brushes with the lips. 

(2) Touching the face or food with soiled hands. 

(3) Touching the radioactive substances except by instruments. 

“(d) Handling should be conducted in well-ventilated and well-lighted rooms. 

“(e) Handlers should be frequently examined, particu'arly for: [ 

“(1) Leucopenia (particularly actual reduction in the number of neutrophiles). 

“(2) Lowered blood pressure. 

“(3) Anemia, with high color index. 

“(4) General physical examination and careful dental examination.” pa 

Nore.—Electroseopic examination is the most positive method of determining 
the presence of radioactive materials in the body. 
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At the time of going to press the United States Navy Depart ijen; 
has entirely suspended the use of luminous paints at two of its prin ipa! 
places and is conducting an investigation of its own at all other }) ints 
where the material is being used, with a view to determining whi: ‘he; 
or not it shall entirely abolish such use. 


Remaining Hazards 


The safety measures adopted have apparently improved conditions, 
but it is questionable if they assure the complete elimination «/ || 
hazards in dial painting. Considerable progress has been iiade 
during the last few years in the study of the effect of radioactive sub- 
stances, but the fact remains that the potentiality for harm of these 
substances is still an unknown quantity. No one knows how si, 
an amount may prove toxic when absorbed in the system, nor does 
anyone know how small an amount of radiation from the materials 
may prove injurious to the body, through the constant bombardinieut 
of the rays from the materials. 

The properties of radium and mesothorium, so far as these are 
known to science, have been described fully in the articles previously 
referred to and in others, especially in the article by Doctor Mart\and 
in recent issues of The Journal of the American Medical Association’ 
Some time elapsed after the discovery of the Réntgen ray, commonly 
called X ray, before it was realized that dangers existed in exposure 
to it unless adequate protection was used. The same thing occurred 
in the case of radioactive substances. The main reason was that the 
effects were not visible at once, but were often delayed for long periods. 
Consequently, scientists scoffed at any possible danger, and even 
after the results from heavy exposures were known, the possible effect 
of minute quantities, such as those contained in luminous radioactive 
composition, was disregarded. The cumulative quality of the mate- 
rial, when ingested, has finally been acknowledged, but the cumulative 
effect’ of exposure to radiations has apparently been lost sight of in 
connection with small quantities. 

A certain amount of radiation is continually emitted by radioactive 
substances. Consequently, there is a constant radiation present in 
the dial-painting establishments under the methods used now. It 
can not be seen, and it can not be felt, but it is there. The amount 
can be determined only by electroscopic test. In one of the estab- 
lishments visited it was stated that each dial painter was subject to 
an exposure of 15 micrograms of the radium element for 7 hours per 
day, 6 days per week. But even when the amount has been deter- 
mined, the question arises: How large an exposure can a person stand, 
day after day throughout the year, without serious injury to the 
system? It is known that heavy exposures will produce changes in 
the blood, anemia or leukemia which is sometimes fatal, and sterility. 
In lesser degrees of exposure, even if the results are not more seri0iis, 
the resistance of the body will be reduced, so that it is more susceptible 
to ordinary diseases. 

Laboratory workers, who handle radioactive salts of high strength, 
are protected with heavy lead screens from the intense radiations, 


— 





2 Journal of the American Medical Association, issues of Feb. 9 and 16, 1929: ‘‘ Occupational poisoni: ¢ i0 
manufacture of luminous watch dials,’ by Harrison 8. Martland, M. D., Newark, N. J. (Reprod iced 
on pp. 62-95 of this issue.) 
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and handle the sealed containers with tongs. As a rule they do not 
renain in the vicinity of the radioactive preparations longer than 
necessary, and work intermittently (having short hours and short 
weeks and being given vacation periods) in order to break the cumu- 
lative effect of the radiations. , 

Dial painters, of course, differ radically from laboratory workers in 
handling only comparatively minute quantities, but they work without 
protective screening, with materials that emit radiations, and in an 
atmosphere charged with radiations from material handled by co- 
workers. The amounts of radiation may possibly be too small to 
affect them, but who knows whether this is so? The mechanical 
processes introduced increase the potential dangers, as the amount of 
composition handled daily per operator is practically double the 
amount handled per hand painter, consequently doubling the exposure. 
This view is shared by at least one of the larger dial-painting estab- 
lishments, which decided for that reason that it was safer to continue 
the hand application. 

Another possible factor is the emanation, which is constantly 
liberated from the unsealed luminous composition through the chem- 
ical changes in the radioactive substances. This adds further radia- 
tions to those emitted by the composition itself, and also permeates 
the atmosphere, so that minor quantities are continually inhaled by 
the workers especially in small and poorly ventilated rooms. 

The human element must, as usual, also be considered. In spite of 
orders from employers and the publicity given by the newspapers to 
some of the cases, all of the dial painters were not careful in their 
methods. In some establishments they were seen pointing the brushes 
between their fingers, leaving deposits of composition which might 
possibly be conveyed to the mouth. In others, more or less material 
was canes on the fingers while mixing the dry composition with 
adhesives or when adding the thinner, another possible source of 
contact. Deposits were also seen on fingers from using implements 
of insufficient length, which became smeared with material. The 
hands were not always cleansed thoroughly in washing, and at 
times material was spattered on clothing. One of the worst practices 
seen was in removing old, deteriorated composition from the counter- 
sunk marks and figures on instrument dials. This was scraped out 
with sharp metal points, and many of the tiny fragments were dis- 
tributed through the air and scattered over the operators in the 
process. ‘Though the luminosity has disappeared, this means merely 
that the sulphide of zinc has deteriorated. The radioactive sub- 
stances are still present in the material, and just as much care should 
be exercised in avoiding contact with it as with new composition. 

The United States War Department has recognized the personal 
element hazard by withdrawing authorization for application sets, 
previously issued to ordnance officers in the field service for renewin 
the luminous sighting lines on trench mortars, and directing that 
sets now in service = turned in for arsenal use only. The orders | 
state that radium luminous paint is poisonous, so during peace time 
it will be used in the repair of fire-control and sighting instruments 
only at established arsenals, where proper supervision can be main- 
tained and necessary safeguards enforced. 
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Conclusions 






























While the employers feel that everything possible has been done to 
make luminous dial painting a safe occupation, it seems that the 
present safeguards are not adequate in view of the problems invol \ ed. 
The determination of existing hdzards is, of course, extremely dif. 
ficult on account of the insidious action of radioactive substances, as 
seen in the cases of the affected dial workers. In these workers the 
effects of the exposure appeared suddenly after considerable time 
(sometimes several years) had passed without any ill effects of the 
employment having been noticed. This is shown by the following 
table, which gives the approximate time of appearance of the illness 
after the date first employed in the work, for both the fatal and 
the living cases discovered. 
TABLE 1,—DISTRIBUTION OF FATAL AND LIVING CASES OF RADIUM POISONING, By 


YEARLY PERIODS BETWEEN BEGINNING OF EMPLOYMENT AND APPEARANCE 
OF DISEASE IN DIAL PAINTERS 








Interval between beginning of employment and appearance of 
disease 
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In some of the cases no symptoms occurred until three to nine 
years after the cessation of work. It is known now that the old 
methods were dangerous, although until the delayed effects became 
apparent they were not thought to be so. All of the affected dial 
painters were accustomed to point the brushes in their mouths and a 
majority of those who paint dials at the present time followed the 
same practice until it was prohibited, four years or less ago. The 
earliest notice observed during the survey, forbidding tipping of 
brushes between the lips, was dated June 2, 1925. The rule was said 
to have been put into effect on December 10, 1924, in one establish- 
ment, and not until some time in 1926 in another establishment. 

In view of the delay in the appearance of symptoms there is 
question whether the new methods are not dangerous also, and 
whether sufficient time has passed to be sure that all who started to 

aint luminous dials since the former method was abolished and who 
ave never put brushes in their mouths will not be affected in some 
manner, especially in blood condition or in reproductive powers. | 

In the cases brought to light so far, it was found that the radioactive 
substances were actually deposited in the system through pointing 
the brushes in the mouths. But it has not been conclusively proved 
whether the results were mainly from accumulation beyond certain 

uantities, limited supposedly by individual susceptibility, or, as has 
also been asserted, by the chemical changes constantly taking pl:c¢ 
in radioactive substances, through which an extrahazardous state of 
the element might be developed. Such questions can be determined 
only through proper scientific tests and research. 
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Some autnorities blamed the trouble upon mesothorium, which 
was the radioactive element of the luminous composition used in 
part of the establishments. This view, whether correct or not, 
resulted in completely stopping the use of mesothorium for that 
purpose. It does not appear that there was much difference between 
the luminous composition containing mesothorium and that con- 
taining radium. Both elements have the same chemical composi- 
tion. Both will destroy tissues and bones, affect the blood, and cause 
sterility. Mesothorium is by actual weight far stronger in radio- 
activity than radium, and the theory that it is, therefore, more dan- 
gerous might be very reasonable if a similar quantity by weight was 
used for the luminous composition. Mesothorium is, however, 
measured by the amount of gamma radiation expelled from it, as 
compared with the gamma radiation from radium. Consequently 
the radioactive strength of luminous composition of a certain quality 
would be practically the same whether radium or mesothorium is 
used for it. 

The main difference in the two elements is the comparatively 
rapid decay of mesothorium, which would lead to the belief that of 
the two it would be preferable to have the mesothorium in the system. 
Mesothorium is, through its own chemical action, reduced to half 
strength in 6.7 years, the balance is again reduced one-half in the 
next 6.7 years, andsoon. For that reason there appears a possibility 
of overcoming the effects, if the system can withstand the early 
action. As reduction to half strength in the case of radium requires 
1,580 years, the detrimental effects would continue practically un- 
dni for an entire lifetime, apparently a more dangerous 
condition. 

Information obtained during the survey developed, however, that 
some of the affected dial painters had not worked with composition 
containing mesothorium, and also that electroscopic tests of the work- 
ers had failed to show mesothorium present in all cases, even though 
it had been used in the luminous composition. 

It seems strange that suspected cases of poisoning were found only 
among employees from four establishments, and principally among 
those from one establishment, now closed down as a result. This 
establishment, which was probably the earliest one in the United 
States to produce luminated dials commercially, began operations 
in 1913, hile it was moved twice, it remained in the same general 
locality and the workers, who were drawn from the vicinity, were 
employed for comparatively long periods. Those afflicted, for in- 
stance, all worked at least 144 years and some more than 10 years. 
Five other establishments started shortly afterwards, but were oper- 
ated on a small scale and no cases were found among employees in 
these plants. The probable reason that no cases developed in the 
smaller plants is the fact that while a gum arabic and water adhesive 
was used in the larger plant, as the luminous composition was applied 
to paper dials there, an oil-varnish adhesive was used in the five 
plants, where metal, porcelain or enamel dials were painted. Water 
has a tendency to separate the hairs of a brush, so that frequent 
pointing between the lips would be necessary, and it is also not so 
objectionable in the mouth as the oil-varnish adhesive. In using 
the latter, the brush would also retain its shape better. This is only 
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a theory, but it seems to be supported by the presence of casis jp 
establishments using water adhesive, while none were found w ier 
oil adhesive was used exclusively. 

The above, together with the use of the stylus instead of the b: ush 
may also be the reason why no similar cases have been reported {ror 
Europe. Although luminous dial painting has been practiced {or , 
number of years in Switzerland and Germany, reports from officials 
of those countries to the New Jersey Department of Labor state 
that no illness has been discovered from it. Blood changes were 
found in 1925 in one of the workers engaged in luminous dial painting 
in England, but a recent letter from John C. Bridge, Senior Medical 
Inspector of Factories, to this bureau states that this worker has since 
left the industry and married, and that a blood examination showed 
a normal condition. 

Since, in the known cases, the disease did not appear for a con- 
siderable length of time, there is no way to ascertain how many of 
the workers, who had left their employment and perhaps moved to 
other localities, may have been affected. The symptoms were not 
specific, often resembling those of other diseases, and might easily 
be diagnosed according to the most prominent features. The disease 
is rare, and consultations with physicians proved that many of them 
were not familiar with it. 

The luminous dial painting industry is of relatively small impor- 
tance when compared with other industries of the United States. It 
has advanced considerably since the first luminated dials were pro- 
duced here, about 1913. In 1913 the production of radium dial 
watches was 8,500, and in 1919 the output had risen to 2,200,000, 
according to the Engineering and Mining Journal of April 10, 1920, 
which also gave the importation in 1919 as 560,000 timepieces. Later 
production er importation figures have not been available. The 
growth of the industry during recent years was, however, illustrated 
in two establishments visited in 1925, and again in the recent survey. 
In one of them the production had increased from 4,200 luminated 
dials per day to 5,500 per day, an increase of 31 per cent. In the 
other the number of dial painters had increased from 5 operators in 
1925 to 19 four years later, or 280 per cent. 

There has, of course, been considerable labor turnover during the 
16 years the industry has existed in the United States, but it is esti- 
mated that not more than 2,000 individuals in all have been engaged 
in the work. All establishments of any importance at the present 
time were visited during the survey, the personnel of these plants 
totaling 200. Some application work is being done by individuals 
in various cities, mostly intermittent repair work, and these will 
probably not exceed 50 in all, making a total of 250 persons employed 
in the entire industry at the present time. Based on those figures 
the 15 dead and 18 living cases of poisoning look appalling, especi:lly 
when it is remembered that the first known death occurred in 1‘)22. 

Luminated clocks, watches, pendants, house numbers, push- 
buttons, and other articles are not necessaries, but serve ceria 
purposes and apparently have caught the public fancy. 

All of the firms operating dial-painting establishments expressed 
themselves as being anxious to adopt any recommendations w)iich 
might be made, and as willing to abolish the work if the dangers to 
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the operators can not be avoided. Two of the larger firms have 
staied that they are ready to discontinue it, regardless of further 
rescareh, if the other firms wiil do likewise and the importation of 
luminated articles can be prohibited. 

‘he main drawback to a unanimous agreement of the manufac- 
turers to abolish the industry lies, of course, in the financial aspect of 
the situation. An ordinary alarm clock with a luminated dial re- 
tails at a higher price than the same arti'!e with a plain dial. A 
luminated dial on a watch likewise increases the price for the same 
grade. The manufacturer naturally receives part of this additional 
selling price, and the amount he receives above the additional cost for 
jumination not only represents a profit on the transaction, but also 
means disposal of a a article instead, and an increase 
in the total selling price for the output of the factory. Under existing 
conditions abolition of this work in the United States would mean 
simply that luminated watches and clocks manufactured in foreign 
countries would be imported as substitutes. These would be 
purchased by individuals preferring such styles, regardless of whether 
they are necessary or not, and consequently manufacturers in this 
country would face a heavy reduction in sales. 

The greatest usefulness for luminated dials is on instrument boards 
for aeroplanes and submarines. According to officers of the United 
States War Department and Navy Department, they are not abso- 
lutely necessary even there, as illumination for the instrument boards 
could be provided from the motor or from storage batteries. It was 
pointed out that if the motor stopped no dials were needed. The 
are also not necessary during peace time for sighting lines on canal 
mortars, Which require one gram apiece. Orders have recently been 
issued to use for that purpose a nonradioactive luminous paint, which 
is rendered luminous for a short period by exposure to daylight or 
strong artificial light. Large dials with heavy markings, formerly 
luminated, are now also being finished with black enamel background 
and white enamel markings, claimed to be sufficiently visible at 
dusk. The only instruments for which radium luminous dials were 
declared to be indispensable at all times were small field compasses, 
carried in the hand while traversing the country after dark. In war 
time, it was stated, the radium luminous dials are essential, regardless 
of sacrifice involved. 
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; Recommendations 
n 


If luminous dial painting is continued, special precautionary meas- 
ures should be adopted to protect the workers against the insidious 
effects of radioactive substances. The following recommendations are 
based on observations and study of conditions during the survey. 
Part of these protective measures are in effect in some of the esta 
lishments and part of them in others, but in no case, even in the best 
regulated establishments, have all of the regulations been adopted. 
While these measures may seem drastic, all of them are considered 
to be necessary for all establishments engaged in the production of 
luminated articles, in order to avoid as far as possible the continued 
danger to the workers. 

A rigid physical examination should be made of all prospective 
workers, to insure their fitness for the cccupation. No applicant 
should be considered who does not come up to a reasonable standard 
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or who has a previous history of or tendency to such diseases 4 
anemia, cancer, rheumatism, or tuberculosis. Hiring of persons wit} 
abnormal physique should also be avoided. 

After employment thorough physical examinations should be iiade 
at least every two months, including blood counts, electroscopic 
tests for radioactivity, examination of teeth, and observation of 
catamenia. Any employee who shows the least sign of injury should 
immediately be transferred to other duties, away from radioactive 
substances. 

Continuous employment with radioactive materials should be 
limited to two years, and return to similar work should not be per. 
mitted until after an absence of at least the same length of time. 

The individual workday should be limited to eight hours at the 
most, with a lunch period of one hour. During the lunch period 4 
workers should be compelled to leave the workrooms. It would be 
advisable to reduce the daily limit to seven hours and the weekly 
limit to fewer than six days. 

All workers should be fully instructed in the possible dangers from 
radioactive substances, so that they will be able to cooperate in pre. 
venting disastrous results. 

Any quantities of luminous composition should be stored in lead 
containers of sufficient thickness to absorb the radiation, and removed 
far enough from all workers to avoid the dangers from the radiation, 
Lead containers should be provided with appropriate screening for 
the soft radiations developed in the lead. 

Workbenches should be covered with lead of sufficient thickness if 
electroscopic tests show penetrative radiations, and could advan- 
tageously be covered with paper, changed daily to remove any comn- 
position splashed on it. 

Composition should be furnished in a moist state to the dial painters, 
or others who apply it, to avoid possible inhalation of dust, and 
should be hipelied only in small quantities, to reduce the hazards 
from radiation and emanation. 

Application of luminous materials should be performed in separate 
rooms, or far enough away from other workers to avoid dangers to 
them. ‘The workrooms should be well ventilated, and should be 
sufficiently large to insure distance between a worker and the mate- 
rial used by coworkers, a problem which can be solved by electroscopic 
tests. Finished work should be removed from vicinity of operator 
as soon as possible. 

All contact with material should be avoided, and strict supervision 
should be applied to see that this rule is enforced. Brushes should 
not be pointed in the mouth or between the fingers, and other imple. 
ments should not be wiped between the fingers. Rubber sponges 
chamois skins, or cloths should be used for wiping, if necessary. 
The best arrangement for pointing brushes seemed to be a speciil 
spring clip, with insides of the jaws covered with removable chamois. 
Pen racks should be provided for holding the implements when not 
in use, to prevent soiling of workbench and possibly the fingers. 
Should the fingers accidentally become soiled, they should be cleanse¢ 
at once. 

Special holders should be provided for containers or crucibles use( 
by dial painters, to eliminate the necessity of holding them with the 
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finzers when adding thinner and stirring the mixture, and to avoid 
contact through splashing. Special long-handled holders for the con- 
tainers while washing them, and long-handled brushes should be used 
for the operation, to avoid getting the hands in the water. During 
the washing rubber. gloves should be worn. 

\Veighing and moistening of composition should be done at a safe 
distance from the dial painters or other workers. The operations 
should be performed under a low glass hood, provided with suction 
to keep any possible dust away from the operator. Lead glass should 
be used. A lead-lined cabinet with leaded rubbér sidepieces, such as 
used in laboratories, would be preferable. Leaded rubber gloves 
should be worn during the work. 

The arrangement of rotating the weighing and moistening operation 
among the different dial painters appears a good plan. A monthly 
change is preferable. 

Dusting performed under a hood or in a box with open ends should 
not be permitted. All dusting should be automatic, eliminating 
insertion of hands in box. 

Considerably more material is handled both by the dusting method 
and the transfer method than in hand application. Consequentl 
proper precautions should be taken to reduce the hazards from radi- 
ation by lead screens between the material and the operator, and from 
the emanation by an exhaust system, if necessary. The amount of 
radioactive exposure can be determined by electroscopic tests. 

Eating of any kind in workrooms should be prohibited, and washing 
at lunch time and quitting time should be made compulsory, preferably 
under supervision to be sure it is observed. 


Laboratory Work 


In 1922 the medical director of one of the leading radium-producing 
companies in this country stated: 

Since the establishment of the laboratories that have produced 85 grams of 
radium (estimated to be upwards of 60 per cent of all the radium ever refined) 


there have been no deaths among the laboratory workers * * *. The 
general health of the laboratory workers is, I believe, above the average.® 


This condition was, however, changed three years later. Between 
May 31, 1925, and December 1, 1928, there were five fatalities, 
diagnosed as caused by exposure to radioactive substances, among 
the laboratory workers, and two fatalities, undoubtedly due to the 
same cause though not so diagnosed. 

Six of the deceased chemists began to handle radium in the period 
of 1911 to 1914, when the dangers were not realized and protection 
not thought necessary. All seven were employed in establishments 
engaged in extraction of radium and mesothorium from uranium ores 
and monazite sand. Their fingers showed typical cutaneous lesions, 
or radium burns, probably all resulting from careless handling during 
the early years. 
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Moe: _ An eighth Setalite, which occurred a couple of years previously, 
4 cod a's Strongly suspected of having the same origin. 

Be One technician, employed in work with radioactive substances for 
vised am more than 14 years, is apparently affected from the exposure. 
1 the TRE + American Journal of Rén 


ology , October, 1922: ‘‘ The effects of the X rays and radium on the blood 
and general health of radiologists.” y George E. Pfaler, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Another, also engaged in the work for about 14 years, has been fo .nq 
radioactive by electroscopic tests. Four other workers were fon 
in whom blood changes had occurred. It is possible, however, :}a{ 
these changes were only temporary, and that these workers ))ay 
have recovered since their transfer to other kinds of work. 

A vast difference exists, of course, between the possibilities of 
exposure in luminous dial painting, where the materials contain only 
minute fractions of radioactive substances, and in laboratory work. 
where materials of high radioactivity are handled and the exposure 
hazards are consequently intensified greatly. There are ihiree 
sources of hazard for laboratory workers. The principal one is the 
penetrative or external radiation, which acts directly on the tissues 
or the blood. There are, however, also dangers from inhalation of 
dust containing radioactive substances when manipulating the 
preparations, or from inhalation of emanation during such operations 
or in breaking of tubes. 

Reduction of Hazards 


Suggestive changes in the blood of European radiologists were 
recognized as early as 1909, but were not considered serious. The 
known deaths in Europe among these persons before 1916 all resulted 
from malignant diseases, originating from overexposure to Réntven 
rays, except one case of myeloid leukemia in 1911. These deaths 
resulted in the adoption of some protective measures, principally 
lead screening, to safeguard the operators of the X-ray machines. 

Up to 1916 only about 50 grams of radium had been produced in 
the world, and the dangers involved in its handling were not under- 
stood. As the use of radium increased, and the knowledge of its 
actions grew, it was observed that the effects of excessive radiations 
from it on the human system resembled the effects from overexposure 
to X rays. Serious burns resulted after the tubes containing radium 
salts had been handled by bare hands, in some cases developing into 
malignant disease and necessitating amputations. Blood changes 
finally appeared, and several fatalities, definitely attributed to radium 
pie gee occurred among radium workers in Europe between 1916 
and 1921. 

Precautions were adopted at different European institutes, and in 
1921 a committee, appointed by radiological and scientific bodies of 
England, issued a ays somiecait report recommending efficient protec- 
tion and suitable working conditions to guard against the known injur- 
ious effects. This was followed by a revised report in 1923, and a 
later one in May, 1927, based on inspections and tests. 

Many of the measures had already been adopted in this country, 
where investigations of the hazards had also been conducted by sci- 
entists. The protective measures in use were as follows: Long- 
handled forceps or tongs for handling the sealed glass or metal tubes 
containing radium salts; metal screens between the operators and the 
radium; lead-lined carrier boxes; lead containers for storage; arti- 
ficial ventilation of workrooms, especially where emanation from 
unsealed preparations is or might be present; rotation of workers; 
annual vacations; periodic bhisel examinations; and complete absence 
from work whenever indications of injury are recognized. 

Recommendations for X-ray and radium protection, based on the 
English recommendations, were adopted at the International Congress 
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of Radiology in Stockholm in July, 1928; these were later approved 
by the Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and are:* 

Use of long-handled wooden forceps for manipulating sealed tubes 
of radium salts; long-handled carrier boxes, lined with 1 centimeter of 
lead; lead screen around supply of tubes, 5 centimeters thickness per 
100 milligrams of radium; lead screen not less than 1 inch thick be- 
tween operator and radium during manipulations; and lining of 
shipping containers for small quantities with at least 3 millimeters of 
lead. Similar measures are recommended for workers with emana- 
tion, and also that thickness of lead surrounding the stock solution of 
radium for the emanation machine be as follows: 


Thickness of lead 


Quantity of radium element: Centimeters Inches 
Pen S25 SUL Ci eu si aa ee eg i) Se 15 6 
INGE itis halide desnists nee, Pd ligaighaa te Chindctine ya bbe salient 16. 5 6. 6 
SNR 0 0iinsis/alniai: n- itciianennstiendl siek ditties tiie Metis 17 6. 8 
on 5: coer ohh nr acme baene Se SP x pheiepmpplaigiade MES Bid 18 7. 2 


The original recommendations by the English committee advocated 
8 inches of lead for one gram of contents, 10 inches for 1.5 grams, and 
12 inches for 2 grams. 
Remaining Hazards 


The hazards for the workers in the industrial and commercial 
establishments of the industry in this country, grouped here as 
laboratories, have been greatly reduced through adoption of protective 
measures. These were adopted voluntarily, as control of the dangers 
from radioactive substances has not been covered by factory regula- 
tions in the different States where establishments exist at the present 
time. Consequently each firm adopted whatever precautions it 
thought necessary for its individual requirements. 

The total hazards for the industry were still further reduced 
through the complete suspension of radium extraction in the United 
States since 1922. The importation of the comparatively cheapl 
produced radium salts from Belgium forced closing of the mines and, 
as soon as the radium had been extracted from the supply of ore at 
hand, also of the refining plants. 

Consequently, the only extraction of radioactive substances in this 
country 1s of mesothorium, obtained as a by-product in the manu- 
facture of thorium nitrate for incandescent mantles. Some establish- 
ments collect the emanation from a supply of radium, technicall 
named radon, and confine it in glass is tubes, sealed at bot 
ends, for sale to physicians or hospitals. Radioactive luminous com- 
position is manufactured in one establishment. In others, radium 
salts or luminous composition are stored for sale and distributed to the 
various users. One establishment formerly measured all of the 
radium and mesothorium produced in this country, and certified the 
contents of the containers. This is still done with the mesothorium, 
as well as with practically all of the radium imported and sold here 
for therapeutic or scientific purposes. The work in nearly all of 
these establishments involves handling material of high radioactive 
strength. 





‘ For complete text, see Journal of the American Medical Association, Apr. 27, 1929, pp. 1428-30. 
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The preliminary extraction of mesothorium, in the form of a c: ide 
concentrate, has been declared free from danger by some scienti.is 
[t certainly does not look injurious to the health of the workers, |); 
the absence or presence of excessive penetrating radiation from {| 
monazite sand, or from the different stages of the product in {he 
process of manufacture can not be determined by sight. Since one 
death occurred in one of the establishments doing such work, snd 
suspicious blood changes developed in other workers, it seems {|x} 
some danger does exist. 

The later steps in refining the crude concentrates by fractic ia] 
crystallization are done in another establishment under supervision 
of a scientist, who is thoroughly aware of all the known hazards and 
declares all precautions are taken. It is, nevertheless, questiona||e 
if the assistants actually engaged in the work do not ignore the danvers 
to a certain extent—the inevitable factor of the human element agin. 
One of the assistants showed blood changes after working about 5()0 
hours in a period of 8 months, but recovered after being transferred 
to other work. Another assistant, who worked about 800 hours 
during 15 months, showed a slight radioactivity during the |ast 
electroscopic examination, but thought this was from his clothing. 

Laboratories for the production of emanation are ordinarily pro- 
vided with protection for the workers. Modern types of emanation 
pumps are well screened. As radon is inactive when first pumped 
into the glass tubes and is not considered dangerous until three to 
four hours afterwards, while the work with the tubes is finished inside 
of one-half to two and one-half hours, varying in the different esta\)- 
lishments, that part seems safe enough. There is ordinarily consider- 
able storage of radon in the laboratories, which in all cases is separat «| 
from the operator by lead screens, although these are not so heavy 1s 
those approved by the American Medical Association. It was stated 
in one establishment that dental film tests in various parts of the 
pumping room showed it would take 18 years in the most exposed 
part to produce an erythema dose. 

It seems that only scant attention is paid to the condition of tlic 
dark rooms, where the finished products are measured for radio- 
activity. In one instance this was found to be located in the rear o! « 
toilet, and not provided with any ventilation—not a very dezirable 
condition even though it may be used only for short intervals. 

Operation of emanation pumps is ordinarily rotated among the 
workers. In one establishment each operator works the required 
time each night during one week out of every five weeks; during t}iis 
time he does no work in the daytime. During the other four weeks 
he is employed at other laboratory work for seven hours on five days 
and three hours on oneday. In another establishment the employers 
are not permitted to work more than four hours daily in the laborn- 
tories, and the assistants are replaced every two years. Ina third 
establishment operators work sale five hours on days of pumping. 

Regular vacations are given to break the continuity of exposur. 
One plant gives a vacation of one week per month, plus one mon'!) 
per year. 

The laboratory workers claimed that all known precautions wee 
strictly observed individually. As one pump operator stated, three 
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specific rules were always followed: ‘‘Back of lead!” “Make it 
snappy |’ and “Stay away from it !’’ 

In spite of these precautions one physicist was found whose blood 
count looked suspicious, but that condition might be the result of 
previous other work. He had been working with radium for more 
than 15 years, and has assisted in the extraction of the elemental salts 
from the ore. His fingers were scarred from burns. Another case 
was heard of, that of astudent who had worked in one of the emanation 
laboratories for about two years, and some time after leaving found 
that his blood count indicated affection. This case could not be 
verified, and is not included among the total cases mentioned. 

Considerable hazard may have existed in the laboratories where 
radioactive luminous material was formerly manufactured, but the 
one in which it is done at present seemed well provided with safety 
arrangements for the workers. One condition was seen, however, 
which was not desirable, though apparently due more to carelessness 
on the part of the chemist than to disregard for possible danger on 
the part of the firm. A lead-lined cabinet, with lead glass panels, 
was used for weighing the finished composition and filling the tubes. 
The front of the cabinet was covered with a leaded rubber apron, 
provided with thin rubber gaskets for admission of the gloved hands of 
the operator. The gaskets were torn so that there was a chance for 
the fine particles of the composition to escape from the cabinet during 
the protess with the consequent possibility of inhaling the dust. 

The larger establishments handling radioactive substances for sale 
use necessary precautions in storing the supply and in preparing larger 
amounts for shipment, though it 1s questionable if the wrapping for 
the shipments always comes up to the standards approved by the 
American Medical Association, or if the wrapping tables are provided 
with sufficient lead screenings to protect the bodies of the packers. 

While the large dealers are usually particular about such minor, 
but still important details, the same can not be said for the small 
dealers in radioactive materials. In the establishment of a large 
dealer in chemicals, who also imports and sells small quantities of 
radium salts and luminous composition, the tubes containing radium 
salts for therapeutic or scientific use were kept in an open wooden 
box in an ordinary safe. It was stated that the exposure was not 
considered a hazard, as the material was of low grade, only 40 per 
cent element. As the luminous composition, which was kept in a 
similar manner in another safe, was much lower in radioactivity, no 
consideration whatever was given to it. 

A private dealer, who imports and sells small quantities of radio- 
active luminous composition, kept part of his supply in a wall cup- 
board in his residence, from which his business was conducted. 0 
screening of any kind was provided, but there was no one constantly 
in the vicinity of the cabinet. The remainder of his supply was 
stored in the vaults of a bank, likewise not protected by screening but 
also distant from people. Part of this supply was distributed occa- 
sionally through a chemical dealer, who had imported radium salts 
for therapeutic purposes from Europe until the Belgian monopoly 
through the discovery of the Congo deposits made it unprofitable. 
Only samples of luminous composition were kept in stock, and only 
minor quantities were sold. 
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Another private dealer, reported to be importing and selling |.,;,j. 
nous composition, affirmed that statement, but refused to give ny 
information. Nothing was seen in his office to indicate any prey). 
tions for handling of the material. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The general conditions described under dial painting apply to 
laboratory workers as well as to dial painters, but in more intense 
form. Considerable time had passed in practically all of the {x(| 
cases before the effects of exposure appeared, making it impossi}|e 
to determine just what conditions might be responsible os the injuries 
The following table shows the periods from the beginning of w «9; 
with radioactive substances to the appearance of illness, from then 
until the effects became serious, and from time of incapacity to desth, 
in each of the eight known and suspected fatalities. 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF TIME FROM BEGINNING OF EXPOSURE TO R\ 
ACTIVE SUBSTANCES TO DEATH, FOR LABORATORY WORKERS 
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In 6 of the 8 cases the deceased were subjected to intermittent 
exposures from materials of high radioactivity during periods ranging 
from 9 to 15 years before any ill effects appeared. The effects were 
often inconsequential, and were not always recognized as associated 
with the disease until some time afterward. It seems possible that 
these cases were at least partly caused through the incomplete 
knowledge in the early years of the dangers in handling radioactive 
materials. The conditions were probably aggravated iter by dis- 
regard of the power of the lower-grade materials. 

Nearly all of this group of workers had assisted in isolating radii 
from ore, and had handled large quantities at times. Some of them 
had also worked with mesothorium in a nearly pure state. 

The total periods during which exposure hazards existed were mucli 
shorter for the other two cases, 5 and 7 years respectively, but the 
actual exposures were more continuous, as more hours were worked 
daily. As nearly as can be learned, the exposure for these two w:s 
practically all from material of lower radioactivity, but the individual 
susceptibility may have been greater. One of these workers hai 
been employed in the extraction of mesothorium, and the other hid 
worked in an establishment where radium was extracted. 

It seems strange that no suspicious illness was discovered amoiiz 
the employees in one of the thorium nitrate factories where me-- 
othorium is extracted in the form of a crude concentrate, while oc 
death and several blood changes were found among the employees «! 
another factory doing similar work. The extraction has been carrie 
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on in both factories for about 10 years, and it was stated that the 
personnel of the first factory consisted of old employees, some of 
them having been employed before extraction was begun. Individual 
susceptibility may have played a part in the first factory, but no 
physical examinations have been made of the workers there, and it 
is consequently not absolutely certain that none of them have been 
aflected. The suspected cases in the other factory were only dis- 
covered through blood examinations. 

in 1928 the French Commission on Occupational Diseases classified 
as sources of poisoning all industrial or commercial establishments 
isolating radioactive elements and manufacturing derivative radio- 
active substances, manufacturing medical appliances for radium 
therapy or X-ray therapy, engaged in research or measurement of 
radioactive substances, manufacturing radioactive chemical or phar- 
maceutical products and manufacturing radioactive luminous com- 
position or applying such composition, engaged in storage and sale 
of radium and radioactive substances, and engaged in therapeutic 
treatments with radioactive substances, such as clinics, sanitariums 
and centers for treatment of cancer.5 Protective measures for work- 
ers, and reports from such establishments were recommended. 

Similar recognition of the hazards of such establishments by the 
various States might be a wise move in this country. 

In establishments where highly radioactive materials are handled, 
rules on the order of those me ae fe by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation are ordinarily observed. Somewhat similar precautions had 
been made effective in the United States Bureau of Standards after 
an investigation in 1922-23 by the United States Public Health 
Service.® The problems of that establishment differ, however, some- 
what from the problems of private laboratories, because only sealed 
packages of preparations are handled there. Consequently no dan- 
gers from either dust or emanation are present, unless the tubes are 
leaky or broken. All known precautions against radiation are 
employed, and for several years no indications of injury have been 
found in the blood of the employees, which is examined regularly 
every two months. 

More or less laxity exists in private laboratories, especially in regard 
to blood examinations, which are not always es regularly, and 
often because of the disregard by the operators of the nonvisible 
dangers from small amounts of radioactivity. There are two other 
problems, principally associated with these establishments, which 
seem to have been overlooked to a certain extent. 

The gamma radiations form or excite secondary beta rays in mate- 
rial through which they pass, so that even though the gamma radiation 
is sev iomaeotA completely absorbed by lead screening, the secondary 
soft beta rays formed in the lead by them may prove a danger. The 
lead enclosure for a stock solution of radium might in that manner 
become a hazard to the operator of an emanation pump, or a lead safe 
containing a large amount of radium salts or emanation in tubes might 
become a danger to any workers in its vicinity. 





_* Paris Médical (Paris, France), Nov. 17, 1928, pp. 422-424: “Les accidents causes par les diverses radia- 
tions,” par le Dr. F. Dervieux. 


* United States. Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public health reports, Dec. 21, 1923: 
Ba note on observations made on physical condition of persons engaged in measuring radium 
para ons.”’ 
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The other problem is the possibility of the hard gamma radia io), 
from large amounts affecting occupants of adjoining rooms thro ich 
the walls, ceilings, or floors, even though the workers in the ;., 





0 
itself might be protected sufficiently through screening. In the lest du 
report by the English X-ray and radium protection committee it \yas of 
recommended that protection for that purpose should be equiy:\c); ho 
to not less than 2 millimeters of lead. Equivalents are given of 5 o; no 
6 inches of solid concrete or 10 to 16 inches of solid brickwork. Tho dis 


size of the room is not stated, but in the final recommendations 
adopted by the International Congress of Radiology, and approved 
by the American Medical Association, the minimum floor areas are 
specified as 250 square feet for X-ray rooms and 100 square feet {o; 
darkrooms, with ceilings not less than 11 feet high. These fiviires 
would seem appropriate for radium laboratories as well, on account 
of the similarity of the penetrating gamma rays from radium and the 
high voltage X rays. 

Such protection would, of course, not be necessary where the siip- 
plies are completely surrounded by sufficient screenage, such as in 
one establishment, where a new storage safe had just been installed, 
This safe contained a lead block, 15 inches each way. In the eenter 
of the block were six drawers, occupying a space 5 inches in width 
and height, and 15 inches in depth. Hac drawer was divided into 3 
sections, each 5 inches square. he center section was used for storave 
of the radium tubes, while the other two sections were filled with lead, 
making a complete 5-inch wall of lead around the supply. The 
necessity for protection can easily be determined by electroscopic 
tests, a method which should be followed in all problems to ascertuin 
if exposure exists. 

Thoria factories have not been considered dangerous, and conse- 
quently precautions have not been observed in these in the same 
manner as in laboratories, but it is believed that similar protective 
measures should be applied in them also, according to the amount of 
exposure as determined by electroscopic tests. The same thing 
holds good with establishments where radioactive salts or other prep- 
arations are handled. 

All of the protective measures adopted by the International 
Congress of Radiology, and approved by the American Medical 
Association, should be ap bed. to all commercial and industrial 
establishments where - radioactive materials are manufactured, 
handled or used, even though such materials have low radioactive 
power. 

It is also recommended that thorough physical examinations |e 
made of all prospective workers before employment, including 
examination of the blood, and that similar examination be made at 
least every two months during employment, accompanied by electro- 
scopie tests for radioactivity. 

It is believed that the best way to bring about the desired resu'ts 
would be through strict State supervision of all such establishmen's, 
exercised by proper State officials, and that no establishments o! 
this character should be allowed to operate otherwise. 

It is further recommended that it be made compulsory to inform \!! 
prospective employees of the possible hazards and methods of prv- 
tection, so they can cooperate in protecting themselves. 
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Appearance of the Occupational Disease 


THE NEED OF luminous dials for military and naval purposes 
during the World War was an important factor in the development 
of luminous dial painting in the United States. The industry was, 
however, very limited, and even at the peak there were probably 
not more than 350 dial painters at any one time. Nearly all of the 
dial painters were females. 

After the war period the application of luminous material was 
mainly on dials and hands for watches and clocks, in the beginning 
principally the cheaper varieties, but later also the higher grades. 
It was also used for luminating the dials and pointers of technical 
and scientific instruments, especially for aeroplanes, for electrical 
accessories, such as switches, push buttons and pull chain pendants, 
for house numbers, theater numbers, Pullman berth numbers, locks, 
safe combinations, telephone mouthpieces, fire extinguishers, or other 
objects which it was desirable to have visible in the dark. 

The majority of the work was executed in three large commercial 
studios, in which the operators were paid at piecework rates varying 
according to the sizes of the dials painted. One of these had been 
located in the State of New Jersey since 1913, though moved twice 
before settled in its final location in 1917. Another had been estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania in 1917, but was moved a year later, part of 
it to New York and part to Illinois. The New York establishment 
remained in the same location for about 10 years, but the Illinois 
plant was moved to a different town in about 3 years, and to still 
another town a year and a half later. A few of the clock and watch 
manufacturers established dial-painting divisions but employed com- 
paratively few dial painters until recent years. ‘There were a number 
of minor establishments, where such work was performed by a few, 
or even by one person on part time. It was estimated in 1925 by 
a manufacturer of luminous material that about 110 different con- 
cerns, large and small, were then engaged in luminous dial painting. 

Dial painting as an occupation seemed desirable. The work was 
not arduous, requiring quickness and some artistic ability rather than 
strength or endurance. The operation consisted in covering figures 
on watch or clock dials with a thin layer of luminous material, pre- 
viously mixed with adhesive. The mixture was ordinarily applied 
with a camel’s hair brush. Two kinds of adhesives were used. 
solution of gum arabic in water was used for paper dials, and water 
was employed for thinning the mixture. An oil-varnish adhesive 
was used for metal dials, with a special thinner, though in some places 
a mat surface was produced on the metal by spraying it with lacquer, 
permitting the use of the gum arabic and water adhesive on metal 
dials also. 

As the earnings of the operator depended on the number of dials 
painted, and faster as well as better work could be done with a fine 
point on the brush, the habit had been formed of pointing the brush 
in the mouth before reloading them with paint. This was especially 
practiced where water adhesive was used, as water has a tendency to 
separate the hairs in a brush. The varnish adhesive kept the point 
in better shape and less tipping was necessary. The hands of the 
watches were covered by similar methods. 
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Compared with other occupations for females, the earnings 0! {}, 
skilled workers were good, ranging ordinarily from $17 to $35 per \ ce 
in one studio and oad to have reached as high as $42. So, while {!\er¢ 
was a good deal of turnover in the employment, the three large st), dios 
had little trouble before the end of 1923 in securing and keepine , 
sufficient number of workers. 


New Jersey Cases 


Case No. 1.—On December 26, 1922, a supposed case of phosphorus 
necrosis was reported by a physician in New Jersey to the local board 
of health, and reported by it to the State Department of Labor 
Investigation disclosed that I. R., a 20-year-old girl, had been ep. 
ployed for at least 2% years, up to the middle of April, 1921, as dia! 
painter in the New Jersey studio. A year later a tooth was extracted 
by a local dentist. The area refused to heal. As her condition becae 
worse, she was sent to a firm of exodontists in July, where X rays 
were taken. The front lower teeth and part of the bone were remoy ed. 
More bone was removed later, but the necrosis was not checked. She 
was referred to a surgeon, who had her admitted to a hospital on 
December 15, 1922. According to hospital records, X rays showed 
osteomyelitis of the entire horizontal ramus of the jaw. Pus was 
exuding about roots of both posterior molars on both sides, and all 
other teeth on lower jaw were absent. Her blood count showed heio- 
globin, 45 per cent; erythrocytes 2,448,000; leukocytes 6,200, with 
polymorphonuclears 85 per cent. An abscess at right angle of jaw 
was incised and drained. On December 28 her general physical con- 
dition was improved. Her blood count dowd hemoglobin 55 per 
cent; erythrocytes 3,192,000; leukocytes 5,880, with polymorphonu- 
clears 79 per cent. She was discharged from the hospital on December 
31, 1922. 

The investigator visited the studio where the patient had beea 
employed, and which was located in an establishment where radium 
was extracted from ore and luminous material was manufactured. 
No violations of State laws were observed, and the firm declared that 
no phosphorus was used in the material. Consultations with medical 
experts and examinations of the records of the American Medical 
Association failed to throw any light on the matter, so the circim- 
stances were referred to the consulting chemist for the New Jersey 
Department of Labor, a copy of whose report follows: 


Report: M. Szamatolski, Ph. D., January 30, 1923. 
Case: Miss I. R. 

As far as I know, luminous compounds do not contain any phosphorus, }ut 
are usually composed of zinc, sodium, magnesia, cadmium, manganese, and siini- 
lar compounds to which has been added a percentage, usually about 1/100 of a 
per cent radium and mesothorium compound. As you know, radium has a very 
violent action on the skin and it is my belief that the serious condition of the jaw 
has been caused by the influence of the radium. 

I would suggest that every operator be warned through a printed Jeafle' of 
the dangers of getting this material on the skin or into the system, especi:'|ly 
into the mouth, and that they be forced to use the utmost cleanliness. | hic 
leaflet should be handed in duplicate to every operator when being empl0\« 
and one copy be signed by him or her and retained by the employer as proof | |\at 
the employee has eek duly instructed as to the dangers of the prepa on 

If you will let me have a sample of the luminous compound I will be gla: to 
analyze it fully so as to be sure that there is no phosphorus in the compou\(. 


(Signed.) M. SZAMATOLSK! 
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Samples of luminous materials were sent, as requested, resulting 
in another report, a copy of which follows: 
Report by M. Szamatolski, Ph. D., April 6, 1923. 
In the ease of Miss I. R. 
We do not find any phosphorous in the compound submitted and I feel quite 
sure that the opinion expressed in my letter under date of January 30, 1923, is 


correct, and that such trouble as may have been caused is due to the radium 
contained therein. 


(Signed.) MartTIn SZAMATOLSKI. 


This is believed to be the earliest recognition of radioactive materials 
as the source of the occupational disease among the dial painters of 
this country, which was brought so forcibly to the attention of the 
public a few years later through the newspapers. It was, however, 
not recognized at the time as an occupational disease, and the extent 
of its ravages were not imagined. 

The patient had been returned to the hospital on January 17, 1923, 
for further incision and drainage of the abscess. A projecting piece of 
bone was removed. She was discharged three days later, but was 
returned again on January 25 for similar treatments. Her strength 
was being sapped by the anemic condition. The blood examination 
showed hemoglobin 35 per cent and erythrocytes 2,672,000, so a 
blood transfusion was given on February 8. She was discharged 
from the hospital on February 28, 1923, in practically the same 
condition as when she entered. 

Subsequent records were not available, except that a lung condi- 
tion developed, which was thought suspicious, as both parents had 
died from tuberculosis. A Réntgen report showed increased density 
in the upper lobe of the right lung. It was stated that the etiolog 
was not certain, but suggested aspiration pneumonia. The death 
certificate shows the cause as “ Phosphorus poisoning-necrosis of jaw 
(complete),’’ and the contributory cause as ‘‘Lung abscess, about 2 
months; determined by X-ray test, not decisive; contracted at iplace 
of business.” In this case the illness appeared about 3% years 
after beginning work with radioactive materials and one year after 
leaving employment. The death occurred about 15 months later. 

Investigations were continued by the New Jersey Department of 
Labor. Several inspections were made of the dial-painting studio and 
the rest of the establishment by officials of the department and by 
experts. No violations of State laws were observed. Inquiries 
among medical experts on the possible damage from the radioactivity 
in the paint were answered in the negative. 

Case No. 2.—In February, 1924, a health officer in the vicinity of 
the same establishment reported two other deaths of similar character 
among former employees, but the death certificates did not indicate 
the occupational origin. One case was A. M., a young woman 25 
years old, who had been employed as a dial painter abount 5 ‘years 
and who died September 12, 1922. The primary cause of deat had 
been diagnosed as ulcerative stomatitis, and the contributory cause 
as syphilis. A statement was, however, made later by the physician 
to the health officer that death was probably caused by the same 
poison that was responsible for the death of I. R. 

The progress of the disease had been practically similar. A tooth 
had been extracted, and the socket failed to heal. Necrosis devel- 
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oped. Though extreme methods of treatment were resorted to, tho 
dental surgeon in charge of the case could not arrest the progress of 
disintegration. Constant severe pain was experienced. After alot 
seven months the chin bone had decayed so that it was removed by 
simply lifting it out with the fingers. A week later the entire |ow¢; 
jawbone was removed in a similar manner. The illness appeured 
about four years after beginning work and while still employed, })y; 
did not become severe until about three months later. Death 
occurred about nine months afterwards. 

Case No. 3.—The other case, H. Q., was a 22-year-old girl, who had 
been employed as a dial painter for about 20 months, and died on 
June 3, 1923. About a year and a half after stopping work, she was 
affected with sore throat and swelling of the face. She died about 
20 months later, according to the death certificate, from ‘ Anemia. 
with contributory: Vincent’s angina, and secondary: Pneumonia: 
determined by chemical and laboratory tests.” 

The physician who attended her could not at the time determine 
the underlying cause, but her symptoms and history corresponded 
to those of the other dial painters. She also had dental trouble, 
ulcer of the gum, and discharge of pus. 

Case No. 4.—A suspicious case, later diagnosed as radium poison- 
ing, was discovered in G. F., a young woman 25 years of age, who had 
been employed as a dial painter for nearly four years. About two 
years after leaving the studio, rheumatic-like pains developed in one 
foot, later extending to the back. Her condition became progres- 
sively worse. Her teeth became affected. Several were extracted, 
and necrosis developed. She was hospitalized, and the jaw was 
operated on. According to the hospital records, the X-ray diagnosis 
was “‘Chronic osteomyelitis of the jaw, possibly due to phosphorus 
poisoning.” 

This patient is still alive. A number of operations were subse- 
quently performed on the jaw every few months, about 20 in all, some 
slight and some painful. X rays show a practically complete col- 
lapse of the spine (necessitating a brace on her body) and decided 
necrosis of the left foot, likewise requiring a brace. Arms, wrists, 
and hands are also affected. 

Case No. 5.—Another case had appeared meanwhile, H. V. K., a 
24-year-old woman, who had worked as a dial painter about three 
years, until some time in 1920. The work was discontinued on 
account of ill health, and she was incapacitated for about two years. 
Trouble then developed with her teeth, which was treated first as 
pyorrhea but which developed so that extraction became necessary in 
September, 1923. Necrosis followed, accompanied by anemia. In 
January, 1924, the case was referred to a New York surgeon, who 
hospitalized her three times and performed several operations on 
her jaw. His records stated: “‘Saw first January 25, 1924— last, at 
office, August 11, 1924: Diagnosis: Radium jaw (osteomyelitis of 
the jaws, plus poisoning by a radioactive substance).” The term 
“Radium jaw” and the diagnosis of the origin were also mentioned 
later in a public address by him.” 


? Blum, Theodore, M. D., New York: Osteomyelitis of the mandible and maxille. An address deliv red 
before the American Dental Association in September, 1924. 
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The patient was again hospitalized, but was discharged November 
97, and returned home, where she died on December 9, 1924. The 
official death certificate gives the cause as ‘Occupational poisoning, 
necrosis of jaw and maxille. Deceased was employed painting dials 
on radium-faced watches, using a fine brush, at times moistening 
edge with mouth. Contributory: Profound anemia.” 

Eraminations of dial painters.—Reports of this case prompted the 

firm early in 1924 to offer the dial painters in its studio free physical 
examinations by a New York institution specializing in examina- 
tions. Only six of them were examined, among them M. S., who 
succumbed to the disease a year later. The report of the institution 
stated that the examinations showed no evidence of occupational 
yolsoning. 
Arrangements were made by the firm with the school of Public 
Health of Harvard University to investigate the working conditions 
and the physical conditions of the employees in the establishment. 
The plant was visited on April 16, 1924, and a detailed inspection 
lasting for three days was made later. A report sent to the firm on 
June 3, 1924, and published about a year later,* was accompanied 
by a letter, stating ‘‘We believe that the trouble which has occurred 
is due to radium.” 

The investigators were advised that the afflicted persons had left 
the employ of the firm long before being taken ill, and were asked why 
no such trouble had occurred elsewhere, as, for instance in another 
dial-painting studio visited by them shortly before. The reply to 
this question was as follows: 

In case of a substance such as radium, which is deposited in bone, there is no 
reason Why—given sufficient time for exposure and time for deposition, that 
bone disease may not develop many years after exposure, provided bacterial 
infection is permitted. 

Conditions in [the other studio] differed. Only three operators at work, and 
never Se volume of dial work to keep the same girls employed over long 
periods. 

Effect of developments——The authorities of various States, where 
dial-painting studios were located, were requested by the New Jersey 
Department of Labor to investigate conditions among the dial painters 
there. No sign of occupational disease could be found, and the 
peculiar condition appeared to be confined to the single large New 
Jersey studio. 

Dental troubles began to appear among other workers there. 
Practically all of the dentists in the surrounding territory refused to 
do any extractions for girls who had been employed as dial painters, 
as it seemed that whenever a portion of the bone was removed the 
destructive process was stimulated. The dial painters in that studio 
became panic stricken and left their jobs, so that by December, 1924, 
only eight were working there, two of them new employees. News- 
paper publicity regarding the New Jersey situation spread the alarm 
to other localities, but other dial-painting studios were but slightly 
affected, as no local cases were discovered. The reduction in force 
curtailed the production in the New Jersey studio, and practically 
forced its customers to start individual dial-painting studios. ‘There 


* Journal of Industrial H ne, Baltimore, August, 1925: ‘‘ Necrosis of the jaw in workers employed in 
applying a luminous mene ee radium,’’ by William B. Castle, M. D., Katherine R. Drinker, 
M. D., and Cecil K. Drinker, M. D. 
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was, however, a decided slump in the demand for a time, probably 
also a result of the publicity. : 

State regulation of working conditions.—In June, 1925, the Ney 
Jersey Department of Labor received a complete copy of the report 
of the 1924 investigation of the studio and requested the firm 
carry out the recommendations embodied in the report. The |:tte; 
agreed to moisten the luminous material before distributing it to the 
operators, to do this under a hood provided with an exhaust, to pro- 
vide the operators with working gowns, and to provide rubber gloves 
for the left hands of operators. 

Case No. 6.—S. M., one of the dial painters examined by the medica] 
institute in 1924, had suffered neuralgia-like pains in one leg during 
the previous year. She was mentioned in the report on examination 
of the establishment as having slight pyorrhea and moderate changes 
in the blood, but no treatment was advised. She was then 33 years 
of age and had been painting dials for about 5% years. She continued 
to work until March, 1925, when a bad necrotic and anemic condition 
compelled her to stop. Growing worse, she was admitted on June 
12, 1925, to a hospital, where she died six days later. Her case, 
including necropsy and electroscopic tests, is fully described by Dr. 
H. S. Martland, examining physician of Essex Comantde N. J., and 
his associates, who had become interested in the case.® 

The death certificate gives the cause of death as “Acute anemia of 
the pernicious type, probably secondary to exposure to radioactive 
substances,” and the contributory cause as “Necrosis of the jaw, 
sepsis; contracted at place of work; determined by autopsy.”’ 

Case No. 7.—On June 7, 1925, the newspapers of the country carried 
a notice of the death of E. D. L., chemist in the same establishment, 
as a victim to the action of radium. His case differed essentially 
from those of the dial painters, as he had handled large quantities of 
almost pure radium and mesothorium. The prominent necrotic 
features were absent, but a resemblance existed in the presence of 
anemia, though of a different type. He was 36 years of age, and had 
worked with radioactive substances for about 14 years, mainly in 
extraction of the elemental salts. His health had apparently been 
excellent, except for a tired feeling during the last year. He collapsed 
suddenly, blood transfusions had no effect, and he died 25 days later. 
The death certificate gives cause as ‘“‘Aplastic anemia of pernicious 
type.” This case was described in full by Reitter and Martland." 
Autopsy and electroscopic findings were included. These showed 
that, although the radioactive substances had not been deposited in 
the system through the mouth in the manner of the dial painters, there 
was an active deposit of 14 micrograms of radiocative substances in 
the skeleton. 

Case No. 8.—The death of another worker with radioactive sub- 
stances occurred in New Jersey on June 6, 1925, the day before the 
preceding fatality, but in a different establishment, a thoria factory. 
J. G. B., a chemist, had been employed in the factory for 8 years, in 
special operations for a couple of years, and from then on in the 





* Journal of the American Medical Association, Dec. 5, 1925, pp. 1769-1776: “Some un dangers 
in the use and handling of radioactive substances,’’ by Harrison S. Martland, M. D., Philip Colon, 
M. D., and Joseph P. , D. D. 8., New: N.J 


American Journal of Réntgenology and Radium Therapy, A 167: “ Leucojeni¢ 


ugust, 1926, pp. 161- 
anemia of the regenerative type, due to exposure to radium and tmapotboriane* by George 8S. Reitter, 


M. D., and H n 8. Martland, M. D, 
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extraction of mesothorium. He worked intermittently on high con- 
centration, and was burned on the fingers two or three times before 
he became acquainted with the dangers. His health was good up to 
October, 1923, when he suffered from chills and fever through no 
apperent cause, and also a cough. Attacks continued at intervals of 
about two weeks until December, 1924, when the trouble stopped 
suddenly, also without known cause. Investigation shows that he 
changed from high concentrates to other work, which probably 
accounts for it. He did not work with radioactive materials for six 
to eight months, but began again on February 27, 1925. About 1% 
months later he commenced to feel bad, and developed cough, 
weakness, lassitude, palpitation on exertion, throbbing in the ears, 
dyspnea, and petechia purpura on different parts of body. He was 
admitted to a hospital on May 26, 1925. 

The hospital records show that when examined on May 18 his 
blood count was: Hemoglobin 40 per cent; erythrocytes 1,720,000; 
leukocytes 4,000, with polymorphonuclears 46 per cent and lympho- 
cytes 48 per cent. Blood transfusion was given, but on June 3 the 
blood count was: Erythrocytes 1,080,000 and leukocytes 2,100. A 
slight improvement was shown on June 5, when the blood test gave: 
Hemoglobin 29 per cent; erythrocytes 1,350,000; leukocytes 3,000, 
with polymorphonuclears 32 per cent and lymphocytes 64 per cent. 
However, death occurred on the following day. The cause of death 
is given aS pernicious anemia. 

Autopsy records show marked congestion of lungs, a yellowish- 
white liver, and a yellowish-red bone marrow in the ribs. The jana- 
tomical diagnosis 1s given as: “1. Acute broncho-pneumonia. 2. 
Aplastic anemia. 3. Fatty degeneration of liver. 4. Parenchyma- 
tous degeneration of kidney and liver.” 

The physician who had attended the deceased stated that he had 
been doubtful about the origin of disease, but on comparing it with 
other cases due to radioactive substances, decided this was the cause. 

Case No. 9.—At the time of the death of the two chemists another 
serious case had developed among the dial painters fron the studio. 
M. C., 24 years old, had been employed there about four years when 
her health began to fail, in 1921. She suffered from extreme fatigue, 
weakness, and pallor, but she continued at work. ‘Toothache and 
swelling of the face appeared in October, 1923, necessitating the 
extraction of two molars on December 24. A piece of decayed bone 
came out with one of the teeth, showing necrosis, so she did not 
return to the studio. 

The progress of her case while she was still alive was fully described 
by Martland and associates in their 1925 report.? A summary of 
the case with the results of the autopsy and electroscopic tests was 
presented in 1926 by Martland." 

Death resulted December 26, 1925, over eight years after beginning 
work, or about four years after the disease first appeared. The death 
certificate attributes the death to ‘‘Chronic anemia of pernicious or 
regenerative type, due to .radioactive substances; occupational”’; 
and the contributory cause to ‘Terminal pneumonia.’”’ The electro- 





* Journal of the American Medical Association, Dec. 5, 1am, De 1769-1776. 
'' Archives of Pathol and Laboratory Medicine, October, 1926: ‘‘ Microscopic changes of certain 
anemias due to radioactivity,’’ by Harrison 8, Martland, M. D., Newark, N. J. 
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scopic tests revealed a total of 150 micrograms of radioactive «). 
stances in the skeleton. 

Other investigations.—In “April, 1925, a survey of conditions was 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. No indications of sir)jl9, 
conditions were found elsewhere than among the employees from) the 
one studio, where the work had practically stopped. It was, however 
observed that in spite of the publicity in the newspapers, the method 
of tipping the brush in the mouth was still practiced in other estab. 
lishments. Publicity of findings was withheld at the time, on aceount 
of litigation over the responsibility for the deaths. 

A statistical survey of the illnesses in the New Jersey studio was 
made about the same time by F. L. Hoffman, whose report on condi- 
tions was the first published account of the situation.” He discovered 
five fatalities and eight other cases affected but still alive. He sug- 
gested the possibility of mesothorium being responsible for the disease. 
as the establishment where the studio was located used mesothorium 
instead of radium in the luminous compound manufactured by it. 
The idea seemed feasible at the time, as all of the cases had occurred 
among employees of this studio alone, and it was not known then 
that some of the afflicted workers had stopped dial painting before 
mesothorium was first used. 

A private investigation was started in 1925 by the employers, who 
enlisted the services of Frederick B. Flinn, of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York. Dial painters 
of several studios were examined, including careful inspections of the 
oral cavity, X rays of the jaws, blood counts, and also electroscopic 
tests for radioactivity where possible. As a result of that investiga- 
tion an article was later published by him, denying the industrial 
hazard." 

Dial painters in other studios in different States became frightened 
through the publicity of the New Jersey cases. It was difficult at 
times to secure sufficient workers for the larger studios. One of 
these was compelled to start an auxiliary studio in another town, 
where less was known about it. In February, 1926, a chain of 
Sunday newspapers carried a feature story on the New Jersey situa- 
tion, which created further panic among the workers. This was 
especially the case in the places where the employers had managed to 
minimize the published accounts. In one establishment employing 
over 20 dial painters, all of these employees stopped work. The firm 
offered to have conditions and workers examined by experts and 
succeeded several days later in getting three-fourths of them back to 
work. 

Suits had been brought against the firm operating the New Jersey 
dial-painting studio by relatives of some of the deceased dial painters. 
These suits were settled out of court, with the understanding that the 
firm did not assume responsibility for the cause of the deaths. 

The New Jersey Department of Labor had continued its inquiries 
for information on similar occurrences in other places here, in Cer- 
many, Switzerland, and in England, but the search proved futile. 
Dial painting, however, soon became only an unpleasant memory 10 


” Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 26, 1926: ‘Radium (mesothorium) necrosis.’ by 
Frederick L. Hoffman, Newark, N. J. 


? Journal of the American Medical Association, Dec. 18, 1926: ‘‘ Radioactive material an industrial 
hazard,” by Frederick B. Flinn, New York, N. Y. 
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New Jersey. The personnel of the large studio there had been reduced 
9 one employee by April 3, 1926, and the studio was closed on 
November 1, 1926. Extraction of radium and mesothorium had been 
discontinued six months before. Manufacture of luminous material 
was continued in another laboratory, located in New York, where dial 
painting on @ small scale was also carried on. 

New cases of poisoning continued to appear, though no more 
fatalities were announced. Five of these cases have become well 
known all over the country through the newspaper and magazine 
articles about them. ‘They are apparently affected more by crippling 
bone lesions than by necrosis of the jaws, though trouble with the 
teeth was claimed by all. One of these cases was described as Case 
No. 4, and together with the other four are discussed in Martland’s 
recent article.? 

Case No. 10.—The second, K. S., was reported by Martland and 
associates in 1925° as being radioactive but otherwise apparently 
healthy. She was then 26 years of age. She had been employed as 
dial painter and instructress in the studio for about four and one- 
half years in a total period of five and one-quarter years. While she 
had been ill two years after starting work there and once or twice 
later, serious difficulty did not appear until November, 1926, or more 
than nine years after she began to work with radioactive materials. 

Case No. 11.—The third, Q. M., started as dial painter in 1917, 
when 17 prem of age, and worked about 15 months, then married and 
quit work. After the birth of a child in August, 1923, pains devel- 
oped.in hip and limbs. X rays of hips in 1924 looked normal, but 
others a year later showed necrosis. 

Case No. 12.—The fourth, E. H., started as a dial painter in 1917 
when 16 years of age. She worked for about four and one-half years, 
then intermittently for about one year during a period of three years. 
In 1925, eight years after starting to work, pains developed in one 
knee, spreading to the hip, and later also to the other leg and to the 
arms. X rays show necrosis. 

Case No. 18.—The fifth, A. L., likewise started to work in 1917. 
She was then 23 years of age. She was employed as a dial painter 
for about four and one-half years. Pains appeared in legs in 1925, 
shortly after the birth of a dead child. X rays show necrosis of hips. 

Examination of remains.—In October, 1927, the remains of one of 
the former dial painters, described as Case No. 2, whose death had 
been attributed to syphilis, was exhumed for examination to deter- 
mine the actual cause of death. Electroscopic tests were made by 
Dr. Alexander O. Gettler, toxicologist and chief chemist, office of the 
medical examiner of the city of New York. His report stated that 
11.36 micrograms of radioactive substances were found in the parts 
examined, 22 per cent of the entire body weight, which would equal 
48.282 micrograms for the entire body. He also stated that some of 
the tissues were analyzed for poisons in general, but that none were 
found present other than radium. 

This seems to prove without question that the death was caused 
not by syphilis but by radioactive substances. It is not possible to 
determine in how many cases a wrong diagnosis has been made as a 





‘ See footnote 2 on p. 24. 
’ Journal of the American Medical Association, Dec. 5, 1925, pp. 1769-1776. 
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result of the cause of the disease not being understood nor how Many 
there are who are still alive but who have suffered serious impair: je; 





of health. Several other cases, both fatal and nonfatal, were dic. i 
covered during the present investigation. Some of these had jyee; t 
mentioned in the report of Hoffman.’ The possibility of fit ure . 
litigation prevents publication of more than brief summaries. : 

ase No. 14.—E. E., a 33-year-old woman, had been employed as , t 
dial painter in the studio for about two years, and afterwards as f 
clerk in a department store. About seven years after leaving the : 
studio she fell down stairs and injured her shoulder and left foot. 
She continued working for about eight months, when the pain from 


the injury forced her to discontinue. She consulted a surgeon, who 
treated her for awhile at home. As the pain became more severe. 
she was admitted to a hospital on October 24, 1927, 13% months after 
the accident. According to the hospital records she died there on 
December 13, 1927, following an operation for removal of an osteo- 
genic sarcoma of the scapula. The death certificate gives this as 
cause, but the hospital records state also: ‘‘Contributory, radium 
poisoning.”’ This case is described further in Martland’s recent 
article? under bone sarcoma, with an estimate that the skeleton 
contained about 50 micrograms of radioactive substances. 

Case No. 15.—This case is briefly referred to by Martland in the 
same article? J. S., a 20-year-old girl, had been employed as a dial 
painter in the studio for about four years. A severe swelling of the 
knee necessitated stopping work in 1922. The swelling increased and 
the knee pained greatly at night. Hospital records show that a 
surgeon was consulted in July, 1923. He found considerable fluid in 
the joint, with sharp pain on motion, especially on flexion. Some of 
her teeth were very bad, and dental care was advised. The Wasser- 
man test was negative. Tuberculosis was suspected, but a specimen 
from her knee showed no tubercular bacilli nor organisms of any kind. 
The blood count was nearly normal. Progressive X rays showed 
marked changes in the soft tissues, but no evidence of bone disease. 

Her dentist sent her to a firm of exodontists, who told her that there 
was pus on all her teeth, and extracted seven at one time. She was 
admitted to the hospital, December 3, 1923. Later X rays indicated 
sarcoma, and she was discharged after two weeks to a Réntgen in- 
stitution for X-ray treatments. Several were given between Decem- 
ber 23, 1923, and March 4, 1924. She suffered severe pain, and 
finally died on April 15, 1924. The death certificate gives the cause 
as sarcoma of the right knee. 

Case No. 16—M. H., 36 years of age, was employed as a dial 

ainter at the studio for about four years. She left to be married, 

ut returned two years later and worked over three and one-half 
years more. Her health began to decline during the first employ- 
ment period. She suffered frei rheumatic pains in the joints and 
from swelling of the body, and kept losing weight without apparent 
cause. Her physician admitted 5 ree puzzled by her illness «nd 
asked her if there was any poison kept around the house. She 11- 
proved a little from time to time but grew weaker. In February, 1!)24, 
she became frightened by the other cases of radium poisoning «nd 
left the plant. A year later she suffered an attack of influenza. 








2 See footnote 2 on p. 24. 
13 Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 26, 1926. 
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Growing worse, she was admitted to a hospital on February 23, but 
pneumonia developed, and death resulted on March 3, apparently 
from that cause and poor resistance. The death certificate gives 
the primary cause as lobar pneumonia, with acute myocarditis as 
contributory. 

The physician who attended this case stated that when he first saw 
the patient she was in an extremely run-down condition, seemingly 
from the influenza. He gave the cause of death as it appeared, with- 
out thorough examination, beeause he had no idea of other complica- 
tions. He did not know her history, so did not connect it with 
radium poisoning, but during the first few days she did not appear 
to have an ordinary case of pneumonia. 

Case No. 17.—L. K. D., a 24-year-old female, had been employed 
as a dial painter in the studio for about three years during the war. 
In the latter part of February, 1926, she noticed a marked swelling 
of her face, which was worse in the early morning. Her ankles and 
legs began swelling at a later period. A pain appeared in the right 
lumbar regions of the back. She was hospitalized on March 27. 
The hospital records show edema of face, hands, ankles, and legs, 
and evidence of fluid in the abdomen. Diagnosis was: “Chronic 
nephritis—nephrosis.”” A week later the edema of the face had 
grown worse, but it was reduced in another week. Ten days later 
she was able to be up, and was discharged as improved on May 3. 
After being brought home she was alternately better and worse. 
Convulsions appeared on December 31. A near-by physician was 
summoned, who attended her until her death on January 8, 1927. 
The death certificate states the cause to be chronic nephritis and 
chronic myocarditis, and the contributory to be hypostatic pneumonia. 

The physician stated that when he was called in her heart and 
kidneys appeared badly affected. He treated her for the apparent 
conditions, as he knew nothing of her past history or employment in 
the studio. When he learned that, three months later, he revised 
his diagnosis, especially as she had suffered from progressive anemia 
as well as from the acute conditions described, but no change was 
made in the official records. 

The next four cases are among those mentioned by Hoffman.” 
He also mentions another case which he had not seen, but whose 
dental record shows necrosis. The patient, V. E., had left the locality, 
and could not be traced. It was, however, rumored that she had 
died since leaving there. 

Case No. 18.—J. F. (J. S.), a 29-year-old woman, was employed in 
the studio for about eight and one-half years. She had been men- 
tioned in the report of the examination of the establishment in 1924. 
Her blood condition was not up to standard. One tooth was found 
to be abscessed, and it was claimed that she was subjected to an 
undue amount of exposure. One dental firm refused to pull the tooth, 
as X rays showed indications of necrosis. It was extracted later by 
another dentist, and it is claimed that no trouble resulted. The 
former findings indicate a possibility of affection, so the case remains 
among those regarded as suspicious. 

Case No. 19.—G. M. S., 23 years old, was employed as a dial 
painter in the studio for six and one-half years, but left n September, 





4 Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 26 1926. 
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1923, on account of the cases which had developed there. X _., 
of her teeth before 1925 indicated necrosis, though she claims 
had no dental trouble until 1927, when seven teeth were extrac; 
Although the dentist who performed the work stated there wa- 
necrosis present, the case is still open to suspicion. 

Case No. 20.—A. B., a 28-year-old female, was employed as a <j! 
painter in the studio for six years, but left there in June, 1922, w).o, 
trouble with her teeth developed. The first dentist consulted ref\)<o< 
to make any extractions, but these were finally made by a firi: of 
exodontists. All her upper teeth were extracted, and 23 in all hay. 
been removed. Aside from the pain and loosening of the teeth, <)\ 
developed a pain in the chest and an intermittent swelling in {}\ 
left breast, which appeared to be a tumor but which disappeared 4: 
times. Although many physicians have been consulted, the oriciy 
of the swelling has not been determined. Rheumatic pains appeared 
later in her body, mainly in the hips. Blood tests showed an aneniic 
condition and X rays indicated a mild necrosis. 

Case No. 21.—N. M., a woman 29 years of age, was employed as « 
dial painter in the studio for about six and one-half years, but |o!; 
because she became afraid of the work. After the extraction of « 
tooth in January, 1924, the jaw did not heal, and the X ray showed 
slight necrosis, which the dentist declared was caused by the work. 
The socket finally healed three years later, but the lower teeth have 
recently become loose, and her throat feels dry. She has had io 
medical attention, principally because she has a small growth on t|i 
neck, and is very sensitive about it. It is claimed by some to be a 
benign tumor and by others to be a goitre condition. It has been 
evident for about six years, but she states there is no pain, sid 
consequently she does not want to bother about it. 

Case No. 22.—M. K., 38 years old, worked in the studio as a 
weigher for four and one-half years. In November, 1921, she suffered 
a bad attack of influenza and was advised by her physician to stv) 
working. Pain developed later in the face, exhaustion, and rajid 
loss of weight, and finally marked anemia. Two teeth were pulled, 
showing definite necrosis. 

Case No. 23.—M. C. C., 38 years of age, worked in the studio as a 
dial painter and instructress for 15 months. About two years avo, 
eight years after leaving the employment, her jaw commenced to 
ache. A year later one tooth in her lower jaw fell out, and others 
became loose. In February, 1928, severe pain was experienced, and « 
dentist was consulted. He said the teeth had been neglected, but, 
learning that she had been a dial painter, he refused to extract any 
unless K rayed and found free from necrosis. Another dentist di 
likewise. rays were taken, showing that part of the jawbone wis 
necrosed. Her teeth are very painful, but she is advised agaii-' 
extractions. Pains have developed in her back and her right sie 
seems paralyzed intermittently. 

Case No. 24.—H. T., a 30-year-old female, worked in the studio «s 
dial painter for over four years. Trouble with her teeth developed 1: 
February, 1928, six and one-half years after leaving the studio. ‘Two 
pe ee a pulled, and necrosis followed. Further information w:s 
refused. - 

Case No. 25.—E. M., a woman, age unknown, was employed in t!\¢ 
studio as a dial painter for about two and one-half years. It wis 
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stated that her right arm is paralyzed, but further information was 
refused. 

Case No. 26.—A. R., 37 years old, worked in the studio for six years, 
then in another studio for six years, up to May 1, 1928, She began to 
fee| somewhat ill about 1920, but did not associate it with her work 
with the radioactive materials. It was mainly acidosis, and was 
thought to be caused through spraying with lacquer, without suf- 
ficient ventilation in the room. Her teeth began to get loose about 
1917; some were extracted at that time and in 1921, so that only 
three remained. ‘Two of these fell out recently and the jaw is now 
very painful. She has lost considerable weight since losing the teeth. 

Case No. 27.—R. R., a woman 39 years old, worked as inspector in 
a studio for six years, up to 1922. Her teeth started to become loose 
in 1918, and 16 loose teeth were extracted. Two teeth were left, to 
hold the plate, but these have since dropped out. Apparently no 
other troubles have resulted so far. 

Several fatal cases among dial painters were investigated, which 
had been attributed to the occupation, but it was found that they 
could not in any manner be connected withit. There must necessarily 
have been a certain number of deaths among emplovees in the estab- 
lishment, which were due to other causes. However, it was found 
there have been other cases similar to that of the one chemist re- 
corded. The most startling of these, that of Doctor von Sochocky, a 
former official of the firm, occurred during the investigation. 

Case No. 28.—The history of the death of Dr. S. A. von Sochocky 
on November 14, 1928, is well described by Martland in his’recent 
article.2 It might be added that Doctor von Sochocky was a physi- 
cian as well as a chemist, and knew he was dealing with dangerous 
materials, but according to all reports ignored the dangers. He was 
fascinated by the qualities of radium, and is said to have played with 
it, taking the tubes of radium salts out of the safe and holding them 
in his bare hands while watching the scintillations in the dark.” He is 
also said to have immersed his arm up to the elbow in solutions of 
radium or mesothorium. His death certificate gives the primary 
cause of death “‘Aplastic anemia, due to inhalation, ingestion, and 
penetrative radiation from radioactive substances—occupational,”’ 
and the contributory cause as ‘‘Terminal sepsis, hematuria, and 
broncho-pneumonia.”’ 

Case No. 29.—Another death had occurred among the laboratory 
workers a year earlier. V. H. R., a man 44 years of age, had been 
employed in the establishment for nearly 13 years. His occupation 
is stated on the death certificate as clerk, but at least part of his 
duties consisted in carrying radium salts about the place and wrapping 
them for delivery. Before his death he told one of the nurses'in the 
hospital that he personally handled all the radium extracted in the 
establishment. During the early years there was a lack of ‘proper 
screening and his fingers were badly scarred, according to the report 
of Doctor Drinker in 1924.° The findings of his condition at that 
time were: “‘Decayed teeth. Slight pyorrhea. Marked changes in 
blood. Recommend vacation, protection against gamma radiation, 
and blood studies.” It was stated further: “It is also interesting 








2 See footnote 2 on p. 24. . 
* Journal of the American Medical Association, Dec. 5, 1925, pp. 1769-1776. 
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that Mr. R’s blood shows significant changes—a condition whic... 
continued, might have disastrous results. The presence of a safe { 
strong radium in this office is the probable explanation of the expo-\; 
Certainly insufficient protection is clearly indicated.”” On Octobe: >| 
1927, he suffered from a chill. Examination by physician next ||, 
showed influenza and acute bronchitis, with secondary anemia. 

The records of the hospital to which he was sent give the follo\ ing 
results of the blood examination: ‘‘Hemoglobin 60 per cent, «ry- 
throcytes 2,500,000, and leukocytes 2,500; examination of sputiin: 
Tuberculosis—negative, streptococcus—positive; anemia and le\\o- 
penia. Ulcer on finger; violent odor. Upper lips swollen. [yx 
sore. No other abnormal signs. Wassermann test, negative.”’ | 1is 
temperature was normal on entrance, and below normal later. [{is 
hemoglobin went up to 70 per cent, but by November 4 had droped 
to 35 per cent, with erythrocytes 3,180,000, leukocytes 4,200, poly- 
morphonuclears 52 per cent, and lymphocytes 48 per cent. He 
improved and was discharged on December 1, but the anemic con- 
dition grew worse, so he was readmitted two weeks later, for a blood 
transfusion. The blood count on admission was: Hemoglobin 2x 
per cent; erythrocytes 1,900,000, leukocytes 15,000, with poly- 
morphonuclears 40 per cent, large lymphocytes 56 per cent, and siiall 
lymphocytes 4 per cent; color index 7. The transfusion gave only 
temporary relief and he died on December 20, 1927. 

The death certificate was signed by a physician who attended him 
the last three days during the temporary absence of his regular 
physician. The cause was given as chronic progressive aneiila, 
with a contributory cause of hypostatic pneumonia, as the origin of 
the disease was not known to the physician. The regular physician 
admitted freely that the disease was of occupational origin and tliat 
the deceased was aware of it. 

On the day of death an electroscopic test for gamma radiation was 
made by physicists from the establishment at which he had been 
employed. ‘The result is said to have been negative. 

Case No. 30.—During the investigation it was discovered that tlie 
death of another worker six years previously looked very suspiciois. 
M. W., a man 54 years old, had been employed in the extraction 
division for about five years. According to the firm, his duties were 
confined to the storeroom for carboys of acids and machinery, |ut 
it was admitted that he might occasionally have handled some 
tailings from the extraction rooms. It was claimed by others that 
this was part of his regular duties, bringing him into contact with 
material to which he possibly was peculiarly susceptible. [lis 
previous health had been good. He was strong and healthy, but was 
said to have been a heavy drinker. 

In June, 1922, he suffered from sore throat and weakness. ||is 
physician thought the trouble was occupational, and advised 4 
vacation. The vacation did not improve hie condition, which sii)- 
sequently was diagnosed as anemia by two other physicians.  [n):c- 
tions were administered, but by July 10 he had lost 30 pounds in 
weight. He was extremely pale and weak, and suffered from short- 
ness of breath and swelling of legs. The condition grew worse 21d 
resulted in death on November 18, 1922. The death certificate gives 
the cause as pernicious anemia. 
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Connection with exposure to radioactive substances was thought 
possible by the physician who attended him at death. He said the 
severe anemia resembled those of the later poisoning cases, and was 
accompanied by edema. One of the other physicians did not agree 
with this opinion. He thought that drinking was partly responsible, 
and he stated that a high blood pressure existed and that chronic 
nephritis had developed. The relatives of the deceased felt that it was 
caused through his work, and expressed a willingness to have the body 
exhumed and tested for radioactivity, but no action had been taken. 


Cases in Other States 


While all known cases of poisoning from radioactive substances 
were for a long time pasa ne! to the single New Jersey studio, the 

first one to start dial painting and probably the largest in the country 

until the appearance of the disease, similar cases finally came to light 

in other localities. 'This showed that the poisoning was not due to 

some condition peculiar to this one studio, and it also created appre- 

hension among the various firms who were engaged in the work. 

Some of these firms had, however, known that outbreaks might be 
expected at aay time, because the investigation conducted by different 
firms had disclosed radioactivity among the dial painters in some of 
the studios. The knowledge of these discoveries oy however, been 
carefully concealed by the firms, who feared disruption of. their 
business if the facts became known. Even the victims had not been 
informed of their condition, nor the cause, through fear of; panic 
among the workers. 

Case No. 31.—On October 27, 1926, a paper was read before the 
laryngology and rhinology section of the New York Academy of 
Medicine by Frederick B. Flinn. This mentioned that two cases 
had appeared among the dial painters in a Connecticut studio. One 
of them, which he stated had been brought to his attention in June 
previous, was described in detail. Description of subsequent progress 
of the case and death on January 26, 1927, was added when the 
paper was published later,’ giving a fairly complete history of it from 
the development of the jaw condition. 

It is, however, a question whether the poisoning was not indirectly 
responsible for a previous disability, the fracture of a femur as early 
as April, 1925, four years after beginning dial painting or one year 
and nine months after leaving it. A suspicion that the poisoning 
was the cause, prompted investigation of hospital records for her past 
history, which is given here to afford a complete picture of this case. 

The deceased, E. D., was born November 17, 1902. She had the 
usual children’s diseases. In August, 1918, when nearly 16 years 
old, she started to work in a watch factory, presumably on clerical 
work. She suffered an attack of influenza during the first year, and 
was ill for about one week. In the latter part of February, 1921, she 
had cerebrospinal meningitis, and was in the hospital for two weeks, 
receiving intraspinal injections of serum. After discharge from the 
hospital she remained at home for about two months, then went back 
to the watch factory, where she was employed in the dial-painting divi- 
sion. The factory discontinued operation seven and one-half months 





'’ The gg? oe St. Louis, May, 1927: A Case of Antral Sinusitis Complicated by Radium Poison- 
ing, by Dr. rederick B Flinn, New York. 
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later, and she secured employment as clerk in another establishn on} 
Seven months afterwards she obtained a position as dial painte, jy 
another studio, but was transferred at her own request to oi her 
work after another seven months. She left the factory six and , ne- 
half months later, and continued elsewhere in clerical work until .\ yi] 
28, 1925, when her femur was fractured during dancing. 

Her right knee became caught between the knees of another iy] 
who was swinging her, causing an oblique fracture of the upper t\ird 
of the femur. She was taken to the hospital, and the leg was pliced 
in a plaster cast. She was discharged 18 days later, with the cast 
in position. It was afterwards discovered that the fracture had not 
healed properly, so the bone was refractured and reset. The point 
here is the comparative ease with which the bone was fractured at 
first, and also the physical findings in the hospital records: “Thin: 
good color skin, but white; somewhat anemic.” The record of hor 
past history states: ‘Has lost 30 pounds last year.” These findings 
are suggestive and indicate that the poisoning was active then. 
Inquiry of the surgeon who performed the operation disclosed t)iat 
he had remarked when examining the X rays that the bone looked 
necrotic, but that he had not connected it with any occupational 
origin. The family history appeared clear and excellent. ‘Father 
and mother alive and well; four brothers alive and well; four sisters 
alive and well.”” The seemingly pyorrheal condition of the mouth 
developed about the time of the fracture, but did not become serious 
until nearly a year later. 

The later developments, which are mainly necrosis of the jaws and 
anemia, were described by Flinn, as previously stated. The death 
certificate gives the cause as “Chronic poisoning by radioactive 
paints—duration three one-half years,’ while the findings of the 
autopsy were “Gangrenous osteomyelitis of superior maxill:; 
ethmoid and Bere sinusitis; anemia.”’ It is interesting to note 
that electroscopic tests at first resulted in an estimate of 100 micro- 
grams of radioactive substances in the body, and that this was, 
according to Flinn, reduced to 86 micrograms by experimental treat- 
ment. 

Case No. 32.—It was mentioned by Flinn in October, 1926," that 
another case had appeared in the same studio during the past month, 
but as a matter of fact it had been regarded as a suspicious case sore 
time before. 

The deceased, H. W., was born on July 5, 1904. After working in a 
button factory, she secured employment in a clock factory in August, 
1920. A year and a half later she started in the dial department of 
the establishment, and continued for over four years, or until June, 
1925, when she began to complain of a tired feeling and was trans- 
ferred by the firm from dial painting to other duties in the factory. 
She continued to work in the establishment until September 9, 1°), 
when illness compelled her to stop work. 

She had had mumps and chicken pox as a child, but had other ise 
been very healthy, except for a swollen knee in 1921, thought to h:\e 
been rheumatism. She played basket ball a good deal. The | - 
pital, records of 1926 show that there was no history of tuberculo-i-, 


cancer, or syphilis in the family, and that her father, mother, #14 
one sister were living and well. 


13 The Laryngoscope, May, 1927, 
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According to information from physicians and from the hospital 
records, soreness developed in the left arm early in September, then 
in the left leg, and later in the right leg. The pain was sharp and 
and lancinating in character. Shortly afterwards pain appeared in 
the jaw. She visited a dentist several times, complaining of pain 
in the antrum. Her teeth and gums were examined, and seemed 
to be in good condition. The gums looked anemic, but nothing 
was thought of that, as some other members of the family also looked 
anemic. She. was sent to an eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist, 
who told her that there was no pus present and sent her back to the 
dentist. The latter found that the teeth were solid, but had a pecu- 
liar sound when tapped, and decided on extraction, though X rays 
did not show anything wrong. On September 9 he extracted a 
wisdom tooth and two side teeth. Part of the bone came out with 
the teeth, necessitating curetting. 

As the pain continued, he decided that the condition was beyond 
his powers and sent her to a physician, who had her admitted to a 
hospital on October 2, diagnosing the case as neuritis and abscessed 
teeth, caused by radium. She had lost considerable weight and was 
very pale. The report of the Réntgenologist, however, stated: 
“Necrosis of jaw. There is a sinusitis of the right antrum. The 
superior third molars are unerupted. The left lower third molar is 
impacted and unerupted.’”’ Two days later the rest of the lower 
teeth and two teeth from the upper jaw were extracted. The bi- 
cuspids were brittle, and one broke Tevinis the extraction. There 
was marked absorption of bone around the tips of the roots and the 
alveolar process was very adherent to the teeth. The bone was 
scraped. The operation gave relief from the pain, but the patient 
was very weak and her condition resembled pernicious anemia. * The 
condition improved, as seen by the blood count. 


TABLE 3.—BLOOD COUNT OF CASE NO. 32, ON SPECIFIED DATES 
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She was discharged from the hospital, and taken home on October 
29, 1926. Pains developed again in the jaws and X rays on Decem- 
ber 1 showed necrosed spots in different parts. Five more: teeth 
were extracted on February 6, 1927, being most of the upper teeth. 
By this time the floor of the antrum was gone, and there were holes 
on both sides through the jawbone, and considerable sloughing of 
bone. Before death her jawbone was drawn back and the muscles 


exposed. 
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She became gradually worse. Her limbs pained greatly ani sj, 
had no control over the right leg, which grew shorter and turne | jy 
She died on July 7, 1927. The death certificate attributed the deat} 
to radium poisoning, with osteomyelitis of the mandible and maxills 
as a contributory factor. The diagnosis was substantiated }y 
electroscopic tests before her death by Doctor Flinn, who estim ted 
a presence of 100 micrograms of radioactive substances. 

Case No. 33.—The death of another dial painter in the sane 
studio a couple of years earlier than the two cases mentioned, wag 
attributed by some to the same cause. It was consequently studied 
during the present investigation. Physicians and dentists were 
consulted an hospital records secured. 

The deceased, F. S., was born on October 3, 1903. She had 
whooping cough, measles, and mumps when a child, but was in vood 
health up to the time of the appearance of the fatal illness. She 
was employed as dial painter in the studio on January 16, 1922. 
Three years later she complained of a sore throat for a few days but 
did not consider it serious. It grew worse and on January 24, 1925, 
she was compelled to go to bed. A physician was called, who diag- 
nosed the difficulty as peritonsilar shinies: and incised the abscess. 
A severe hemorrhage followed next day and was checked with diffi- 
culty. In the evening she became very thirsty, and rose and went 
to the bathroom for a glass of water. Being very weak from loss of 
blood, she fainted, striking her head severely, and receiving a slight 
laceration of forehead followed by swelling about both eyes. 

About three or four days later a pain developed in the left upper 
jaw about the second molar tooth. The family dentist, who was 
called in, said there was nothing wrong with the tooth and refused 
to pull it. Another dentist was called later who found the tooth 
quite loose. The roof of the mouth, or hard palate, had a bluish 
tinge and was spongy. The tooth was extracted, and a small piece 
of the alveolar process came with it. There was no bleeding. ‘Ihe 
dentist was recalled 48 hours later, on account of a slight oozing of 
blood. He found that the bluish area, which had extended from the 
molar to the medium line of the palate, both anterior and posterior 
to the molar, had turned almost black, and that the slough of tissues 
could be removed quite easily with ordinary pliers. It was curetted 
clean and packed, and the oozing stopped. When first seen, she had 
a temperature and rapid pulse, which continued in spite of efforts to 
control them. The temperature fluctuated from 102 to 104, and the 
pulse from 120 to 130. A physician, who was called in consultation, 
ordered her removal to a hospital, where she was admitted on Febru- 
ary 16. 

Her blood count showed marked secondary anemia or leukemia; 
hemoglobin 40 per cent; erythocytes 768,000; leukocytes 18,000, with 
polymorphonuclears 40 per cent, large mononuclears 35 per cent, 
small mononuclears 25 per cent, no eosinophiles or basophiles; 
morphology poor. The urine was negative to diabetes. A_ blood 
transfusion was given from her brother, to which there was a mar\cd 
reaction—chills and fever, with a temperature of 106.8 for a few hours. 
No nourishment was retained, and rectal feeding was resorted |v. 
The temperature dropped to 102-104. The pulse was from |} 
to 140. Thromboplastine was injected subcutaneously. Digifs lin 
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was injected for the heart. Examination of the culture from the 
mouth showed mixed staphylococcus and streptococcus, the former 
pred minating. 

There was a slight improvement 48 hours after the transfusion. 
The sloughing was not so marked, but the slight oozing continued. 
There Was &@ hervous vomiting and difficulty in swallowing, and she 
crew gradually weaker. Antiseptics had no effect on the mouth 
lesions. Frequent dressings were applied to prevent the sloughing 
going through the cheek. She expired on February 21, 1925, nine 
days after the sloughing first appeared. The symptoms were diag- 
nosed aS Cancrum oris, or gangrena Oris. 

The firm which had employed her denied that the illness was 
caused by radioactive substances, based upon the statement by the 
physician. The death certificate, a copy of which was obtained from 
the registrar, gave the cause of death as secondary pneumonia. Com- 
parison with the original certificate showed that there had been an 
error in recording and the cause should have been given as secondary 
anemia, With the contributory cause as ‘Ulcerative stomatitis— 
osteomyelitis of upper alveolar—peritonsilar abscess.’”’ The physician 
who attended her at death stated that he did not know whether the 
exposure to radioactive materials had not been a contributory factor, 
but the death was due to secondary anemia, and positive cultures of 
Vincent’s angina had been obtained from the patient. The physician 
who had attended her for the abscess stated that he saw her once 
later (February 3) and found her suffering from chlorosis and anemia. 
She also had spots on her face, diagnosed by him as noma. There 
seems to be no question about this being a case of poisoning from 
radioactive substances, when the symptoms are studied. 

Case No. 34.—-Another undisputed case had appeared among the 
employees from this studio, though not until two years after leaving 
employment. 

M. D., who had previously been employed in an establishment 
manufacturing rubber footwear, began work in this establishment 
in January, 1924, when 16 years old. She started as a dial painter 
about three months later, and worked in that occupation for 16% 
months, when she left to return to her first employment. She had 
had whooping cough, measles, and mumps when a child, but other- 
wise her health was good. Her father and mother, four brothers, 
and one sister were all in good health, and there had been no history 
of tuberculosis, heart or kidney disease, or venereal disease. 

In August, 1927, her face began to pain and swell. A decayed right 
lower molar was extracted. It broke during extraction, requiring 
incision of the gum to extract the roots. Following this, both sides 
of the jaw swelled intermittently, causing severe pain, and the cavity 
did not heal. She was admitted on March 2, 1928, to a hospital in 
New York for an operation on the jaw. The hospital records show 
that she had intermittent swelling and tenderness around the area 
of the angle of the mandible, on both sides. When the swelling was 
present she suffered from shooting pains, radiating to the temples and 
back of the ears, also from considerable pain in eating and tenderness 
ii the cervical glands. The trouble appeared to be located in the bone. 
There were two discharging sinuses at the angle of the right jaw, with 
hecrotie edges. She looked poorly nourished, and claimed to have 
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lost several pounds during the last seven months. Her blood count 
on admission was: Hemoglobin 52 per cent; erythrocytes 3,34() ()9). 
leukocytes 6,500, with polymorphonuclears 84 per cent; lymphocyte: 
15 per cent, and eosinophiles 1 per cent. The impression was: “[}on, 
necrosis of lower jaw, probably from radium. Secondary anemia 

The Réntgen diagnosis on March 5 and 6 stated: “The plates 
made of the jaws show a marked bone necrosis on both sides, a trifle 
more marked on the right side than on the left. Plates show a roo} 
fragment in the lower left molar area, with some evidence of gy;. 
rounding infection. Plates made of skull show definite deposits jy 
the occipital region. They have all the characteristics of metastatic 
carcinoma. Plates of the long bones fail to show any structwr| 
changes.”’ Electroscopic examination showed the presence of 49 
micrograms of radioactive substances in body. Stools were very 
active in alpha radiation. On March 12 an abscess on the right jaw 
was incised externally. Some pus and considerable blood was rp. 
moved. A small piece, taken for biopsy, showed old fibrous tissue 
and suspicious looking large cells. The case was diagnosed as 
radium necrosis of the mandible, with alveolar abscess. er blood 
count showed hemoglobin 45 per cent; erythrocytes 2,120 (00: 
leukocytes 4,800, with polymorphonuclears 52 per cent and lympho- 
cytes 38 per cent. 

She was discharged on March 14, but returned on May 21, 1928, 
for another X-ray examination. According to the Réntgen report, 
“Plates were made covering both jaws and the skull, in two direc- 
tions, and the plates appear to show a definite progression of the 
destructive process in the right mandible, with distinct areas of 
softening, and possible infection around the apices of the canine 
and bicuspid teeth. The films also appear to show a slight pro- 
gression of the destructive process in the left mandible, not so marked, 
however, as in the right. The plates of the skull show a definite 
increase in the number of metastatic patches, there being a per- 
ceptible number of new areas of involvement in the frontal area.” 
She returned home, where she has since been under the care of 
physicians. 

Case No. 35.—After the field work of the investigation had been 
finished, information was received of still another death of a former 
employee in the same studio, M. W. C., a 21-year-old girl, who had 
been employed as dial painter there for about 14 months during 
1923 and 1924. About the latter part of February, 1929, she suffered 
from pain in the head, and consulted a physician, who first diagnosed 
it as a sinus affection. On learning her occupational history, he 
took the matter up with the members of the firm, who had her 
examined by an expert. It was pronounced radium poisoning. She 
died on March 19, 1924, about four weeks after the appearance of 
the disease. The death certificate gives cause as ‘‘Uremia—two 
days,” and the contributory cause as ‘“‘Septicemia (radium poison- 
ing)—four weeks.” 

Possible cases.—\t was learned during the survey that three other 
former dial painters in this Connecticut studio have been found 
radioactive by electroscopic tests. One of them, L. D. S., was 
reported by the expert making the tests in October, 1928, as still 
radioactive, with an estimated content of 25 micrograms. Another, 
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c. A. M., who had been employed there for about five years, up to 
three years before the examination, was reported to contain 2.5 
micrograms. ‘The third one, B. G., who had been employed there 
in 1923 to 1925, was estimated to have in her body about 7 micro- 
crams. ‘The blood counts of all three are apparently normal. One 
of them, at least, has had abscessed teeth, which were extracted, 
and did not cause any subsequent trouble, as the sockets healed 
verfectly. 

: Case No. 36.—In another dial-painting studio, also located in 
Connecticut, a 25-year-old female, H. M., had been discovered to be 
radioactive in June, 1928, the body content being estimated at 
i0 micrograms. A pyorrheal condition and a slightly low blood 
count was also found to be present. She had been employed as a 
dial painter for about five years. About July, 1928, she began to 
feel tired, was dizzy, and “wet frequent headaches. Her menstruation 
became scant and irregular, and she had nervous indigestion and 
constipation. 

Physical examination on November 28, 1928, showed her to be 
5 feet 3 inches tall and weighing 153 pounds, above standard for 
height and age. The mucous membranes were pale and the blood 
count was deficient (hemoglobin 69 per cent; erythrocytes 3,680,000; 
leukocytes 6,000, with polymorphonuclears 73 per cent, lymphocytes 
i8 per cent, neutrophiles 8 per cent, and eosinophiles 1 per cent). 
The thyroid gland showed moderate diffuse enlargement. The 
case was diagnosed as secondary anemia and enlarged thyroid. 
Another test for radioactivity was made, showing positive, with 
estimated quantity of 3.6 micrograms. 

Case No. 87.—One death had occurred in a dial-painting studio, the 
location of which can not be given on account of possible litigation. 
The deceased, M. E. X., a young women, 24 years old, had been 
employed as a dial painter for about 24% years. Soreness of the jaw 
and swelling of the face developed. She was sent to the hospital, 
and died five days later. The progress of the case was very similar 
to others described. 

Case No. 38.—One dial painter, M. L., a 24-year-old female, 
employed in a studio in Illinois, had been found radioactive in 1925 
by eleetroscopic test. In 1928 another test was made, and she was 
found still radioactive. She had been employed intermittently 
over a period of six years. Over two years ago a tooth was removed, 
and her jaw was fractured. A second tooth was removed nearly a 
year ago, and the socket did not heal promptly. Complete informa- 
tion was not obtainable, and the firm protests against calling the 
diseased condition radium poisoning, but it seems well indicated by 
the electroscopic test. 

Case No. 89.—In addition to the chemists from the New Jersey 
establishments, who died from the effects of overexposure to large 
quantities of radioactive substances, principally mesothorium, 
fatalities have also occurred in recent years among chemists and 
other workers of a Pennsylvania establishment, who had been em- 
ployed in the extraction of radium. These had likewise been subject 
to exposure from large amounts, had worked with it during the early 
divs when dangers were not suspected, and had consequently received 
severe burns on the hands. he first death among these workers 
occurred November 7, 1927. 
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G. D. K., a man 39 years of age, had been employed as chem) js; in 
extraction of radium from 1912 to 1925, during which time it is egjj. 
mated that he handled about 100 grams. From then on his time 
was practically all taken up in the manufacture of luminous materia) 
In September, 1926, his biood count indicated leukopenia, which wa, 
progressive and in April, 1927, blood transfusion was resorted t, 
and repeated monthly from then until death. Brief periods of jy), 
provement were experienced after each transfusion. The death ceri). 
ficate gives the cause as myeloblastic leukemia, contributed to }y 
prolonged exposure to radium emanations. ) 

Case No. 40.—The second death occurred on November 17, 1927 
10 days later. P. F. H., a 34-year-old male, had been employed a 
packer of radium salts from about 1914 to October, 1923. In the 
beginning he handled the tubes with bare hands, probably for abou 
a year. As a consequence a squamous epithelioma developed oy 
one finger, removed by operation in 1925. In 1923 he was transferred 
to other duties, on account of his blood condition. He recuperated. 
but grew worse three years later. He was taken to the hospital jn 
August, 1927, but pneumonia developed, and because of the weakened 
condition of his system, resulted in his death. The death certificate 
gives cause as “‘ Pernicious anemia,’’ and the contributory cause as 
‘Lobar pneumonia—abscess of the hip, three weeks. ”’ 

Case No. 41.—The third death occurred on April 6, 1928. C.H.Y. 
a man of 41 had been employed as chemist in the extraction of radium 
since 1912. During the early days he handled a great deal, estimated 
in 1925 at about 99.5 grams, and personally produced more than 2( 
grams. During the last 10 years, however, he had handled com- 
paratively little. Severe burns were sustained in the early year, 
resulting eventually in a malignant disease which necessitated removal 
of a finger in 1925. A year later another operation was necessary ,to 
remove a lump in the left forearm, and afterwards another in the 
axilla of the arm. It was found impossible to check the progress of 
the disease, to which he finally succumbed. The death certificate 
gives the cause as “‘ X-ray carcinoma of hands. Metastasis to chest.” 

Case No. 42.—Chemists in other places were also affected, though 
no further fatalities were discovered. One of these, A. L. X., a man 
36 years old, started to work with radioactive substances in 1\)/4. 
Up to 1925 he had handled about 30 grams. His fingers showed 
lesions, due to burns in the early days. His condition is not serious 
at present, but his blood counts show several declining periods, wit! 
tendency toward anemia or leukemia, which require vacations. lle 
has recovered so far from each attack, but they continue to develop. 


Possible Cases 


It was learned that one chemist, H. B., who also has handled con- 
siderable quantities since 1915, has been found to be radioactive. ‘The 
amount was estimated at 5 micrograms. Blood affections among 
workers in a thoria factory were also examined, and three of t!icse 
workers in one establishment proved to have developed anemia. 
though not severe. They were transferred to other occupations, «nd 
are said to have recovered. Two young laboratory workers were :lso 
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claimed to have been at least temporarily affected. These, as well 
as other uncertain cases, have not been included in the table below, 
which show the total numbers discovered in each class. 


qasLe 4.—CASES OF POISONING FROM RADIOACTIVE SUBSTANCES AMONG DIAL 
PAINTERS AND LABORATORY WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 





—_ ——— — —-—- —— — 


Dial painters Laboratory workers 





Classification of case 
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Activities of State Officials 


Considerable effort was made in New Jersey by the State department 
of labor and local heaJth authorities to investigate and cope with the 
disease. The New York State Department of Labor has made 
several investigations of dial painters in that State, where only a few 
small studios were located, the results of which have not been 
made available. The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industries likewise inspected the few establishments located in that 
State, but found that apparently all known precautions had been 
applied. Studios in Dénwécedt hid been visited by representatives 
of the Connecticut State Board of Health, who found that the differ- 
ent firms there had practically turned control of the hazards over to 
an expert, who visited the studios periodically, made examinations, 
and advised the preventive measures to be taken. It was thought 
that the situation was handled well. The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries inspected the studios in that State, 
and found all possible care taken. The Illinois Department of Labor, 
which investigated conditions in the Illinois studios, likewise found 
that all the safeguards which had been advocated were applied. In 
fact, it was practically a case of awaiting developments all around. 

In the State of New Jersey, where only specific occupational dis- 
eases are recognized as compensable, “‘mesothorium or radium necro- 
sis’ was in 1926 added to the list, but its inclusion was practically 
nullified by the clause in the compensation act which provides that 
the disability must have commenced within five months after the 
termination of the exposure. No action was taken in the other 
States where dial painting was done, but in two of them, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, all occupational diseases are compensable. In 
the former State this is limited greatly in poisoning from radioactive 
substances by the time limit in the filing of claims to one year after 
the first manifestations, or two years after death. 
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Occupational Poisoning in ene of Luminous Watch 
lals * 


GENERAL REVIEW OF HAZARD CAUSED BY INGESTION OF LUMINOUS PAINT, WitR 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEW JERSEY CASES 


By Harrison 8S. Marrianp, M. D., of Newark, N. J. 


ECAUSE of recent newspaper publicity, the result of litigation 
and the publication of scientific and lay articles, some errono. 
ously explaining and others denying the existence of the so-called 
radium poisoning in watch dial painters, it seems advisable that a re. 
view of the history, symptomatology, pathology, prognosis, treatment, 
and scientific literature of this industrial hazard, first adequately 
described by me and my associates, be published at this time. ) 
At a recent conference concerning a national survey of the watch 
industry for evidence of similar cases of poisoning in other States | 
was greatly surprised when a leading authority on industrial diseases 
told me that this disease was an obscure one about which little was 
known. I can not agree with this statement. In fact, its etiology, 
general and special symptomatology, pathology, prognosis, and treat- 
ment were rather fully covered in our original work in 1925,' and at 
the present time there has been little of importance added to that 
description. 

While the exposure and the study of this new industrial hazard is 
of prime importance to the watch industry, to all workers with radio- 
active substances, and to those exposed to penetrative radiation and 
irradiation from gamma and Réntgen rays, its chief scientific interest 
is that this is the first time that the deadly alpha rays have been 
known to act continually on such vital centers as the blood-forming 
organs. All the previous evil effects of radiation recorded have been 
mainly penetrative in character by beta and especially gamma rays, 
by Roéntgen rays, or by the ‘nhatatien of emanation. Its main 
importance in pathology is that it adds additional information to the 
knowledge of the obscure anemias and the understanding of the 
hematopoietolytic systems. 


Number of Girls Exposed in the New Jersey Cases 


Durine the years from 1917 to 1924, an accumulative total of 
about 800 girls were employed in a factory in New Jersey painting 
the dials of watches and clocks with luminous paint. In the busy 
fy eabp there were never more than 250 pe working at one time. 

any of the girls did this work for only a short period. The pay was 
attractive and the work comparatively easy. It is important to note 
that the known cases of radium poisoning all affected the girls who 
had worked steadily in this plant for from one to two or more years. 

Among these employees there have been 15 known deaths in which 
the so-called radium poisoning is strongly suspected. It was proved 
to be the cause of death in five cases. That other deaths have ov- 





* Reproduced, by permission, from Journal of American Medical Association, Feb. 9, 1929, pp: 466-473, 
and Feb. 16, 1929, pp. 552-559: Occupational Poisoning in Manufacture of Luminous Watch Dials, by 
Harrison 8. Martland, M. D. 

1 Martland, H. S.; Conion, Philip; and Knef, J. P.: Some Unrecognized Dangers in the Use and !/an- 
dling of Radioactive Substances: With Special Reference to the Storage of Insoluble Products of Radium 
and Mesothorium in the Reticulo-endothelial System. J. A. M. A. 85: 1769, Dec. 5, 1925. 
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curred is not at all unlikely. The late development of symptoms, 
often occurring from one to seven years after the patients leave the 
employment, and their resemblance to various other diseases would 
make @ diagnosis almost impossible if the patients had moved to 
another locality. Physicians not aware of this condition might treat 
, victim for sepsis, anemia, Vincent’s angina, rheumatism or ‘‘God 
knows What.” How soon the true state of affairs would come to 
liaht would depend on the physician and the facilities at his disposal. 
“When one estimates the number of girls who worked steadily at 
this employment for a considerable period of time and realizes that 
most of the fatal and severe cases came from this group it will be seen 
that the incidence of this poisoning compares with that of most other 
forms of occupational poisoning. For instance, in phosphorus poi- 
soning among match makers, only 1 per cent of those working in 
Great Britain developed necrosis of the jaw and from 1 to 3 per cent 
in France and Switzerland. One of the great medicolegal questions 
raised against the radium-mesothorium cases being occupational was, 
Why did not a larger number of the girls become affected? Careless- 
ness in handling poisons, individual susceptibility, individual resist- 
ance, habits and length of exposure all play important parts in occu- 
pational poisoning, and some are not thoroughly understood. There 
is no way of ascertaining in these cases how many have lost their 


lives and how many have been permanently or temporarily harmed. 


Luminous Paint 


General principles and theory.—Lind ? states that while the general 
principles of the preparation of luminous paint have been described 


and known for some time, the actual methods of preparing phos- 
phorescent zine sulphide have not been fully described in the literature 
and the methods in commercial use have been carefully guarded. 
The following quotations are selected from the excellent summary 
by Lind in his book on the alpha particle: 


Certain substances, under the influence of various kinds of radiation, emit 
light of visible wave lengths at ordinary and at extremely low temperatures. 


* * * In the radium luminous paints, radium salts are intimately mixed 


with phosphorescent zine sulphide, which mixture is then applied to the dial to 
be illuminated. These mixtures have come into extensive use on watch and 
clock dials, electric push buttons, etc., and during the war were widely used for 
illuminating dials on airplanes, battleships, or in any place where it is desired to 
have a feeble light not visible for more than a few yards. 


This luminescence depends on the phenomenon known as scintilla- 
tion, discovered by Sir William Crookes * in 1903. It is due to an 
alpha particle which consists of a helium nucleus containing two 


positive charges striking the crystalline, phosphorescent zine sulphide 
and causing a flash. 


Scintillations can be individually observed and counted only when the number 
of alpha particles falling on a given area of the screen in unit time is limited. 
When the number is greatly increased the screen appears to the eye to be uniformly 
illuminated, while under the microscope the number is too great to be counted. 

The nature of the reaction furnishing the light is not thoroughly understeod. 
Rutherford 4 proposed the theory that a phosphorescent substance contains 





_' Lind, 8. C.: The Chemical Effects of Alpha Particles and Electrons, ed. 2, New York, Chemical Catalog 
Co. (Ine.), 1928, pp. 63-68. 

‘\rookes, William: Proc. Roy. Soc. 71: 405, 1903. 

‘ Rutherford, E, E.: Proc. Roy. Soc. 83: 561, 1910. 
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initially a large number of “active centers” or molecular aggregates which are 
disrupted by alpha particles with the emission of light. Rutherford has calc ii\ateg 
that a single alpha particle destroys all the centers in its path within a rad 


1.3X 107 cm. for ZnS. tess 
Without going into further detail, it becomes apparent that afte, 
the luminous paint has been applied there will be a constant decrease 
in luminosity as weeks and years go by, owing to a decay of the zine 
from constant disruption by the bombarding alpha particles and algo 
to weakening in the radioactive substances used by reason of their 
natural and uninfluenceable decay. In the average watch this 
luminosity is greatly impaired in about three years with the radium. 
mesothorium mixtures. 


On account of the long life of radium (half period rate, 1,750 years) and the 
consequent waste in applying it to a dial the use of which is limited to a few 
years, Moore,’ in 1918, proposed that the corresponding member of the thorium 
series, mesothorium, be used, which has a half period of 6.7 years. Mesothorium 
paints have come into general use and have proved effective for a period suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes. Mesothorium itself emits no alpha radiation, 
which must be generated by the growth of radiothorium with a half period of 
1.876 years, which involves the disadvantage of requiring the “‘ripening’’ of 
mesothorium salts for one or more years before using, but the advantage that. 
if used before alpha radiation attains a maximum, its growth will, in part, com- 
pensate the deterioration of the ZnS. The use of radiothorium for luminous 
paints has become common in the watch industry. 

In the manufacture of luminous paint the preparation of the 
phosphorescent zinc sulphide is most important. ‘The phosphorescent 
qualities of zine sulphide (Sidot’s blende,® hexagonal ZnS) depend on 
its proper treatment by heat and on the presence of certain impur- 
ities. ‘‘The heat treatment consists in raising the ZnS mixture for 
a limited time out of contact with the air to a temperature at which 
incipient crystallization begins.” From 900° to 1,100° C. at least 
is necessary for the best results. The crystalline structure should 
be distinct after cooling. It was found, too, if the ‘‘ZnS was pure 
that the heat treatment would not develop any phosphorescent 
beg toward ordinary light and only a faint luminescence under 
arge quantities of radon unless certain impurities were added. * * * 
The admixtures which have been mentioned as advantageous are 
manganese, copper, or bismuth salts, sodium chloride, and salts of 
rare earths.”” These are added in very minute quantities. Neutral 
salts are often added to camouflage the presence of the effective 
agents. 

Character of the paint used.—Of course the detailed preparation of 
the paint used in these cases has for purely commercial reasons never 
been published. It is possible, even probable, that its ingredients 
and formulas change from time to time. According to my informa- 
tion, however, an average pent used during this period on watches 
consisted mainly of crystalline zine sulphide (ZnS, Sidot’s blende) 
mixed with various proportions of radium, mesothorium, and racio- 
thorium in order to obtain the desired amount of luminosity. ‘The 
pure zinc sulphide was prepared by repeated roastings and reprecipi- 
tations, and to this was added small amounts of cadmium, copper, 
and manganese to give better luminescence. To this emulsion 
soluble radioactive salt was added which was then precipitated out 
as an insoluble sulphate by the alkaline sulphate. e fact that the 





5 Moore, R. B.: Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Met. Engs., August, 1918. 
6 Sidot, T.: Compt. rend. Acad. d. se. 63: 188, 1886, 
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final paint contained radioactive substances in the form of insoluble 
sulphates is of extreme importance throughout the study of the 
whole disease, and the prognosis and treatment depend chiefly on 
this fact. Radium sulphate is from one to two hundred times more 
insoluble than barium sulphate, and the latter is soluble only with 
great difficulty. 

‘Paints applied to watches and clocks contained an average of 1 
mg. of radium element or its equivalent to 30-40 gm. of zinc sul- 
phide.” Flmn’ has stated that the strengths of the paints used 
varied from 0.7 to 3 and 4 mg. of radium element to 100 gm. of tne 
zinc sulphide. This practically agrees with the estimated strengths 
given by us' m 1925. Flinn’ has also stated that the amounts of 
impurities added to the zine sulphide were cadmium, 0.05; copper, 
(0.001; and manganese, 0.0002 per cent. This is given to show that 
no toxiecologic effects might be expected from such small amounts of 
these substances, none of which have ever played a prominent rdéle 
in industrial toxicology. 

In the begmning the zine sulphide was rendered luminous by acti- 
vation with radium. Later, for economic reasons and because of 
greater practical luminosity, mesothorium and radiothorium were 
substituted for the more expensive radium. The mesothorium con- 
tained radiothorium in equilibrium, or artificially added, to obtain 
maximum ionization and luminosity. 

The paint used by the girls contained, therefore, chiefly zinc sul- 
phide tendered luminous by activation with about 20 to 30 per cent 
of radium and from 80 to 70 per cent of mesothorium containing 
radiothorium. But doubtless this percentage varied from time to 
time. This is most important in view of the fact that later, in the 
extraction from the bones in the fatal cases, mesothorium and its 
decay products were found greatly in excess of the radium in four of 
my cases, while in the case recorded by St. George and Gettler only 
radium was found. 

In addition, the preponderance of mesothorium is of great toxi- 
cologie importance, since we ! called attention in 1925 to the fact that 
mesothorium in equilibrium with its radiothortum emits five alpha 
particles, whereas radium emits only four, and that the alpha particles 
of mesothorium and its decayed products have a greater velocity and 
penetration than those of radium, and therefore are chemophysicelly 
and physiologically more active. 

As to whether certain ingredients of the paint other than the radio- 
active substances were responsible for the symptoms in these cases, 
it may be stated that there is no previous knowledge or record of 
chronie peisoning due to the cumulative effects of zinc, copper, 
cadmium, and manganese showing anything like the clinical pictures 
seen in these cases. 

As zine is the main chemical constituent of the paint, it is, of course, 
under suspicion. However, it is generally conceded that zine per se 
is honpoeisonous.* 

_Michaelis® asserts that zinc is a normal constituent of human 
tissues. The most common type of zine poisoning in industry is that 





‘ Journal of American Medical Association, 85:1769, Dec. 5, 1925. 

’ Flinn, F. B.: Radioactive Material an In rial Hazard? J.A.M. A. 87: 2078-2081, Dec. 18, 1926. 
* Rambousek: Industrial Poisoning, translated by Legge, 1913, p. 151. 

* Michaelis, quoted from Hill in the Reference Handbook of Medical Sciences 8: 339. 
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due to the inhalation of fumes and ingestion of dust during the pro oss 
of smelting and vaporizing impure zinc, known as spelter, or of 
smelting brass which contains about 50 per cent of zine. ‘Speiter 
chills” and ‘‘brass founders’ ague’’ are characterized by chilly sei sj- 
tions, rigors, pains in the limbs, diarrhea, and prostration 4 ite 
unlike anything seen in these cases. While longevity may be short- 
ened in these occupations there is no evidence of any direct cumuls ‘ive 
effect. I have been informed by Wilbur,” who for years was pli\si- 
cian to the New Jersey Zinc Co., one of the largest zinc mines » nd 
extracting plants in the East, that he had never seen any ill effects 
from zine, even in the zine sulphide department, in which men \ «:e 
constantly exposed to large amounts of zine dust by inhalation and 
ingestion. ‘There have been cases of manganese poisoning. The ore 
at this mine is practically free from arsenic and lead but cont:ins 
considerable manganese. ‘These cases were described by Casama):: 
They were characterized by the development of a clinical picture 1:0; 
unlike that seen in paralysis agitans or the late manifestations o{ 
epidemic encephalitis. As the cases appeared before 1913, epideinic 
encephalitis as an etiologic factor is ruled out. 

There is considerable doubt as to whether a chronic poisoning from 
copper exists. Such cases as are reported are usually due to impurities 
from phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, lead, or mercury. Whether 
copper per se is toxic is still unsettled. It is ‘worthy of note, howe, 
that Mallory, Parker, and Nye” have shown that Seeballerotn tos: sis 
is due to chronic copper poisoning. They have produced experi- 
mentally pigment cirrhosis by feeding copper salts. Of course, ‘|e 
symptoms of this disease and its pathology do not have any resein- 
blance to those of radium poisoning. 

The reported cases of cadmium poisoning occurred chiefly in ‘/ic 
smelting of zinc, and the main symptoms were referable to the gastrv- 
intestinal tract and peripheral nervous system. They usually resein- 
ble cases of lead poisoning but there is no typical colic. 

Mode of application of paint.—The paint was mixed with acacia 
and thinned out with distilled water and was given to each gir! ii « 
porcelain crucible ¢ontaining about 10 c. c. of the mixture. 

It was the habit of most of the girls who were doing piecework ‘0 
point the camel-hair brushes used in painting with their lips, «s 
quicker and more accurate painting could thus be performed. \We 
had assumed in 1925, as a basis for argument, that a girl painting ° 5) 
watches a day and licking her brush once for each dial might possi! )\y 
ingest a minimum of about 125 mg. of the paint. If he pointed her 
brush fourteen times per dial (one girl stated that she often lick 
her brush twice for each watch figure), she might ingest about | 7‘ 
gm. of paint a day. Working throughout the week, it was possil)le le 
therefore, for a girl to swallow from 15 to 215 micrograms of racic 
active substances during a week. 

The only other estimate known was made by Flinn,’ in 1926, 
year after our publication, in which he stated that assuming tha’ at a 
girl used about 10 gm. of paint a week, or more, depending on the work, 





7 Flinn, F. B.: Radioactive Material an Industrial Hazard? J. A. M. A., 87:2078-2081, Dec. 1%, |" 
10 Wilbur, Frederick: Personal communicatiun to the author, 
1 Consmnaior, 24 5 Int, Cong. on Hygiene and i eek part 2, 3: 574. 


12 Mallory, # ; Parker, Frederick, jr., and ot yh perimental Pigment Cirrhosis Duc ‘0 
Copper an ‘Its Relation to Hemochromatosis. J. M. Research 42: 461, October-December, 1921. 
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she might ingest, if she was careless, 0.5 gm. for every 10 gm. of paint 
used, or about 0.5 gm. of paint a week, which would contain about 7.2 
micrograms of radioactive substances. His estimated amount is 
about one half of our estimated minimum. Of course, these are 
only guesses. ‘The important facts are that he admits the licking of 
the brushes and the possibility of ingestion of a paint containing 
radioactive substances, further stating that from 15 to 20 micrograms 
might remain in the intestinal tract continually if the girl was working 
steadil 

Hoffman, in May, 1925, was the first to call attention to this habit 
of licking brushes. Speaking of 12 cases that he reported, he states: 

There is some question of doubt as to whether they were instructed to do 
their work this way or whether they worked contrary to instructions. They 
certainly seemed to have copied the habit one from another and found it decidedly 


convenient, the brush being better adapted to the purpose when penciled to a 
fine point with the lip. 


He also stated that the paint contained mesothorium. 


Chronological Order of Events in the New Jersey Cases 


Early deaths —In 1922, 1923, and 1924, nine girls died who had 
been employed as watch-dial painters in this plant and who had 
worked steadily for years at this employment. 

Absolutely no investigations were made in any of these cases as 
to the cause of death. The death certificates were signed by the 
family physicians, and some of the following conditions were given 
as the cause: Ulcerative stomatitis, syphilis, primary anemia, 
Vincent’s angina; phosphorus poisoning, necrosis of the jaw; oecupa- 
tional poisoning (character unknown), necrosis of the jaw; anemia; 
necrosis of the jaw. It is impossible to obtain any data in these 
cases as to the special symptomatology, or any blood studies on the 
type of anemia. Autopsies were not performed. In fact, except 
for slight suspicion on the part of a few family physicians that some- 
thing was wrong, no medical recognition of the existence of an occupa- 
tional poisoning was recorded. The material represented by these 
cases is therefore wasted, with the exception of one case. ‘In this 
case, which was one of the first to terminate fatally in 1922, the body 
was exhumed five years after death for litigation purposes. Gettler 
found undisputed evidence of radioactivity in the bones. 

Treatment by dentists —During this time, local dentists were treat- 
ing a considerable number of girls employed, or who had been em- 
ployed, by this plant for various degrees of jaw necroses, many of 
which were resistant to the usual forms of treatment. There is no 
way of determining the number of girls treated, but the assumption of 
about 50 would not be an exaggeration. 

First recorded suspicion of the existence of an occupational disease.— 
Blum, a New York dentist, is to be credited with the first report 
indicating that an occupational form of poisoning existed. He re- 
ported in September, 1924, a case of unusual and intractable osteo- 
myelitis of the mandible in one of these girls. He knew nothing 
regarding the nature of the paint or mente, but thought from the 








8 Hoffman, F. L.: a (Mesothorium) Neerosis, read before the Section on Preventive and In- 
dustrial Medicine sin ic Health, May 29, 1925. 
Theodore: Osteomyelitis tis of the | Mandible and Mazxilla, read before the American Dental Asso- 


ciation in September, 1924 
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pore clinical behavior that some sort of occupational poiso: ing 
existe 

Investigation by lay and civic bodies.—In 1924 the Consun)¢rs’ 
League of the Oranges called the attention of the State departme:; of 
labor to the objectionable fumes coming from the plant and the 
possibility of an occupational poisoning. An investigation was 1): (Jc 
but with entirely negative results. The United States Public He.|t} 
Service had briefly considered the matter but did not make a), jn. 
vestigation. 

The Hoffman report.—In 1925 Hoffman, whose attention was ¢:\|\e< 
to the plant by the New Jersey Consumers’ League, found that shetip 
was a great similarity in the reading of the death certificate. 0; 
deceased former employees. Most of them mentioned jaw necr.es. 
anemias, and buccal lesions. He thought that from a statisii:,| 
standpoint the matter should be investigated. In May ” and Sop. 
tember,’ 1925, he reported, from the statistician’s point of vie. 
deaths and 12 cases oce urring among girls still alive who had devel: ped 
a resistant infection of the jaw with buccal lesions and a ma: ked 
anemia. He was of the opinion that they represented an unusual! 
occupational poisoning, and thought that mesothorium in the p::in: 
was mainly responsible and that there was an ingestion of this paint 
as a result of the habit of licking the brushes. This is the {i 
recorded report of the nature of the disease. In the investigation he 
was greatly aided by the experience of Von Sochocky, who was i111i- 
mately acquainted with conditions at the factory. No description 
of the types of anemia or other symptomatology was given, ani «: 
there had not been any autopsies there were no records of patholvy 
changes, and the subject was unproved. 

The Castle and Drinker report-—During this time the factory exc 
tives had undertaken an investigation of their own to determi: 
whether any occupational hazard existed. This was made by Casi le 
and the Drinkers * in March, 1924. Unfortunately, at the requesi 0! 
the company, this report was not published on account of Beeeatened 
litigation until August, 1925. According to my information tliv- 
investigators were asked to ascertain whether there was any eviden 
of zinc poisoning and to comment on the general hygiene of the pliiii'. 
Nothing was told them about mesothorium. tee inspected the 
factory and the employees and concluded that there was undoubte«| |» 
proof of excessive exposure to radiation. Sealed dental films wii: 
placed in any part of the factory showed fogging in from one to 1\\0 
weeks and in the painting room in from two to three days, showin 
exposure to gamma radiation. The skin, dresses, and underwear 0! 
many girls when examined in a dark room showed the presence 0! 
phosphorescent zinc sulphide and appeared luminous. Dust collec' 
from the chandeliers, wall beams, and even in the offices when expo-« 
to light was luminous in the dark room, showing the presence of | /ic 
zinc sulphide. Samples tested later for radioactivity were positi\¢ 
While they considered the skin and gastrointestinal tract as robable 
portals of entry, they concluded that undue exposure to radioactive 
substances existed, chiefly from the inhalation sinestioass material 


18 Hoffman, F. L.: Radium (Mesothorium) Necrosis, read before the Section on Preventive 
Industrial Medicine and Public Health, May 29, 1925. 


15 Hoffman, F. L.: Radium (Mesothorium) Necrosis. J. A. M. A. 85: 961, Sept. 26, 1925. 
16 Castle, Ww. B.; Drinker, Katherine R.; and Drinker, C. K.: Necrosis of the Jaw in Workers Employt 
in Applying a Luminous Paint Containing Radium. i. Indust. Hyg. 7: 371, August, 1925. 
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containing a radium salt. They did not ascertain the presence of 
mesothorium. They stated that the habit of pointing brushes in 
their mouths had been general among the employees, but was stop 

six months before the investigation started. They concluded that 
the implication was not proved, but the safest course would be to 
assume that an occupational poisoning existed. They made recom- 
mendations for the future protection of workers. The main value of 
this report is that it came from the factory’s side and demonstrated 
without a doubt that all the girls employed as dial painters were 
subjected to excessive exposure. 

First patients ecamined.—In May, 1925, 1 examined two girls with 
extensive jaw necrosis and severe anemia. Both patients died and I 
performed autopsies. At the same time I saw in consultation the com- 
pany’s physicist, who was suffering from a profound anemia, apparently 
of the regenerative type. He died soon afterwards and | performed 
the autopsy. ‘These were the first autopsies made in such cases. 

Original report—In October, 1925, I" first reported the etiology, 
symptomatology, pathology, diagnosis, and treatment of this new 
occupational disease. This report was based on the first two autop- 
sies performed and the study of five living patients in whom a diag- 
nosis of the condition was made for the first time by detecting emana- 
tion in their expiratory air. The method by which the radioactive 
substances entered the body, the chemical form in which they were 
ingested, the storage as insoluble sulphates in particulate form in the 
bones, liver and spleen, and the importance of the histiocytes of the 
reticulo-endothelial system in this storage, the methods of recovering 
them from the organs, their demonstration after death by photo- 
eraphic and electroscopic methods, their demonstration during life 
by means of the expiratory air test, the type of anemias encountered, 
the gross and microscopic pathologic changes of the disease and its 
prognosis and treatment were all described for the first time. 

This work was based on my investigations as chief medical examiner 
of Essex County and was undertaken independently of all other 
investigations and according to my own views of what my duties 
were. One of the main functions of the medical examiner is to 
prevent the wastage of human life in industry. These investigations 
were unasked for and uninfluenced by any civic or other body. I 
feel that, as a result of this investigation, the disease was for the first 
time put on a firm scientific basis. 

The Martland, Conlon, and Knef report—In December, 1925, Con- 
lon, Knef, and I‘ enlarged on my original report, giving in detail the 
history, symptomatology, pathology, and prognosis in this disease. 
Radioactivity was demonstrated during life by showing the presence 
of emanation in the expiratory air, and after death by photographic 
and electroscopic methods. The case of a girl apparently in perfect 
health was reported to show the difficulty in diagnosis; this girl had 
emanation in her expiratory air. At the present time she js a victim 
of chronic bone lesions of a crippling nature. The report gives for 
the first time a detailed recital of the disease, which picture is not 
likely to be added to or changed. Attention was called to the dangers 


eee 





' Journal of American Medical Association, 85: 1769, Dec. 5, 1925. ; 
" Martland, H. 8.: Some Unrecognized Dangers in the Use and Handling of Radioactive Substances, 
n Special Reference to the Storage of Insoluble Products of Radium and Mesothorium, ete., in the 
Reticulo-Endothelial System, read before the New York Pathological Society, October 8, 1925. 
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of intravenous therapeutic injections of radioactive substances. |) ¢, 
when soluble bromides or chlorides of radium or mesothorium 4) 


used, they are precipitated in the blood stream as insoluble sulph, ies : 
; ; = nates pa 

and may accumulate in the organs of the reticulo-endothelial sys .:, th 

as fixed deposits. dr 


Another fatal case—In October, 1926, 1" reported the deat}, of 
another girl, described as having the disease in a chronic for. jy 
our! report, in whom a more careful chemical extraction from {)\o 
bones showed a total of 150 micrograms deposited in the skeleto:., 0! 
which about 70 per cent was mesothorium and its derivatives. Ai). 
rate photographic work was done and autohistoradiographies \\ ;. 
made after the method of Lacassagne showing the irregular distri'), 
tion of the deposits in the bones. The character of the anemia | 
more minutely described. 

The Reitter and Martland report—In August, 1926, Reitter ..( 
Martland * reported the death of a chemist and physicist emplo . o< 
in the same plant as the girls. Before protective measures \«\: 
used, he openly handled radioactive substances, often being expo. 
to untubed radioactive elements. He had been exposed to radia‘ i\)), 
in the following ways: through inhalation of gaseous disintegrai iin 
products of radium and mesothorium; through inhalation of disi 
particles in the atmosphere of a room in which products were weig)\, 
tubed, and retubed; through exposure to alpha, beta, and gama 
rays from solid preparations prior to sealing, and through exposiire 
to gamma rays from hermetically sealed preparations. While 
work and ya tn in good health, the patient suddenly develv; 
an acture leukopenic anemia of the regenerative type, dying | 
month after the onset of symptoms. This was the first case (|: 

I examined at autopsy in May, 1925, but unfortunately the rep. 
was held up at the request of the factory on account of threatened 
litigation. 

The organs were tested by Barker, the chief physicist of the pl» 
He found 14 microgrems of radioactive elements in the skelei 
Approximately 5 per cent was due to radium, the remainder be: » 
made up of the alpha radiation from mesothorium and the de: 
products of radium and mesothorium. One microgram was recoye 
from the lungs (the main mode of entrance in this case). It »:- 
believed that this was the first case in which complete quantita‘ \: 
tests for radioactivity in human tissues had been made post morte, 
although in 1913 Cameron and Viol” had made quantitative tests | 
the organs of a patient dying from cancer three and one-half mou’; 
after the experimental intravenous injection of 1 mg. of radi 
element. The largest amounts were found in the bone marr... 
liver, and lungs. Reitter and Martland concluded that comp!|:': 
protective measures must be installed in all manufacturing plaii:. 
laboratories, hospitals, and private offices in which radioactive sii \- 
stances are handled. 


as 





1 Journal of American Medical Association, 85: 1769, Dec. 5, 1925. 

8 Martiand, H. 8.: Microscopie Changes of Certain Anemias Due to Radioactivity, Arch. Pa’ 
Lab. Med. 2: 465-472, October, 1926. 

1° Reitter, G. S., and Martland, H. 8.: Leucopenie Anemia of the Regenerative Type Due to Ex) 
to Radium and Mesothorium. Am. J. Roentgenol., 16: 161-167, August, 1926. 

* Cameron, W. H., and Viol, C. H.: Classi ion of the Various Methods Employed in the In! 
Administration of Radium Emanation and Radium Salts. Radium, 4: 66, January, 1915. 
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Flinn’s first report—In December, 1926, Flinn’ reported his 
observations in these cases. He describes the composition of the 
paint used and its method of application, and admits that it had been 
the custom to point the brushes, after dipping them in water, by 
drawing them between the lips. 

He speaks of five deaths in the preceding four years among girls 
employed in this plant as dial painters, who had developed necrosis 
of the jaw following the removal of a tooth or dental intervention 
and accompanied by severe anemia terminating in death. 

As regards the jaw necrosis, he argues that the gelatinous liquefac- 
tion noted in these cases suggests bacterial invasion and is in marked 
contrast to the bony disintegration seen in phosphorus poisoning. 
He does not believe that the necrosis can be explained by the lodging 
between the teeth or on the roof of the mouth of particles of radio- 
active substances, but does admit that particles may penetrate into 
the cancellous structure of the bone through open spaces caused by 

yorrhea. 
‘i In his experimental work he has shown that when the girls used a 
cloth instead of their lips for pointing a considerable measurable 
amount of radioactive substance was deposited in the cloth after the 
brush had been washed in water. He believes, however, that, if this 
was swallowed, 98 per cent would be excreted in a few days after 
the exposure ceased. 

He states that inquiries in this country and in Europe fail to reveal 
a single case of jaw necrosis outside the Orange cases, and that “the 
pointing of paint brushes in the mouth proved to be a common 
habit in all factories inspected here and abroad.’’ Yet Lacassagne ”! 
has stated that the disease is not observed among the watchmakers 
of Switzerland and France because they use rods in putting the 
illuminating substance on dials. 

Flinn concludes that ‘‘an industrial hazard does not exist in the 
painting of luminous dials. The only evidence contrary to this con- 
clusion rests in the fact that five employees at the plant in Orange, 
= J., have died from some cause that can not be determined at this 

ate.” 

He further states: 


The girls who died all worked together at the same bench some time between 
the years 1917 and 1923. A diagnosis of syphilis as a contributing factor appears 
on the death certificate of one of them. * * * A brother of another has 
suffered from an obstinate pathologie jaw condition. He never came into contact 
with radioactive paint. In other words, the cases were not clear cut. Vincent’s 
angina has been known to produce a similar pathologic picture, ending sometimes 
in death. Bacterial infection has not been ruled out in a satisfactory manner. 
* * * The five cases reported suggest bacterial invasion and were complicated 
by syphilis, joint trouble, and Vincent’s angina. 


The only reference made to the literature directly bearing on the 
cases was the Drinker report. The Flinn dictum beclouds the issue 
by confusing the jaw necrosis with that due to syphilis, Vincent’s 
angina, phosphorus, and arsenic, and the introduction of a peculiar 
bacterial infection that occurred in the girls because they worked in 
the same room and frequently used one another’s brushes. 








’ Flinn, F. B.: Radioactive Material an Industrial Hazard? J. A.M. A. 87: 2078-2081, Dec. 18, 1926. 
” Lacassagne, A.: Un nouvel accident professionel des manipulateurs de corps radioactifs: La necrose 
des maxillaires. Paris méd., 16: 132, Feb. 6, 1926. 
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Concerning Vincent’s angina, it has been my experience that <. ath 
from this infection is extremely rare. Many of the cases reporte«! are 
secondary infections with the organisms of Vincent superimpose:| 0), 
buccal lesions that have as their underlying cause an aplastic ane \)j, 
an acute leukopenic leukemia or similar conditions which have | eo, 
unrecognized. 

Flinn’s work is of considerable importance, however, since at {his 
time he admits that the girls pointed the brushes with their |ips. 
that the paint used contained radium or mesothorium; that the me: io 
by which it was applied made possible the ingestion of small amo \:nj< 
of radioactive substances; that the girls in this particular plant wo: 
a, sufficiently long time to allow the ingestion of a considerable anj\.i)n; 
of the paint, and that, although 98 per cent of the radioactive <\}). 
stances ingested would probably be eliminated within a few da, - 
small amount remained in the body. 

Flinn’s second report—In May, 1927, Flinn * reported the case 
of a dial worker in a Connecticut plant who was first seen by hii in 
June, 1926. She had painted dials for 14 months during 1921 and 
1922. In 1924 she tripped and snapped a femur without actually 
falling to the floor. This had to be refractured and reset. When 
she was seen by him a swelling was present over the ramus of the 
inferior maxilla on the left side which had followed the recent ext rac- 
tion of teeth for pyorrhea. A Réntgenogram showed bone necrosis. 

The expiratory air showed the presence of emanation. A gai ins 
electrometer, when placed close to the body, showed gamma radiation, 
which was estimated as about 100 micrograms in the entire bocly. 
After the administration of ammonium chloride for four days this 
was reduced to 86 micrograms. The patient had a low blood pressiire. 
A profound anemia was present, characterized by slight anisocytv-is, 
poikilocytosis, and polychromatophilia. The hemoglobin was 33; 
erythrocytes numbered 3,100,000, and leukocytes 6,100, with 64 per 
cent polymorphonuclears. She developed suppuration in the anti. 
After a heavy cold the condition became progressively worse «id 
she died in January, 1927. 

Autopsy did not reveal any other abnormality than that the }) one 
marrow presented the same general condition that is found in chronic 
benzene poisoning. 

This case was followed by a second one occurring in the same piiit. 
Flinn says: 

In view of the evidence in front of me I feel that radium is partially if not ‘he 
primary cause of the pathological condition described. * * * If the presiice 
of small amounts of radium in the body will produce such profound systemic 
changes as to lower the body’s resistance to the extent indicated in these . -«s, 
one can not but view with alarm the intravenous injection or internal admini-'ra- 
tion of radioactive material. If radium has affected any one who has had 
treatments, the action of the radium may have been masked by the other ©: 
plications. * * * It may be that a constant exposure of the hemopoi ti 
system to these small quantities of radium may in time result in a lowering «! (/ 


body resistance to infection. Radium deposited in the bone may bombari tlic 
marrow continuously with powerful alpha and beta rays. 


Flinn’s third report—In January, 1928, Flinn,” in discussing s: 11 
newer industrial hazards and in speaking of the radium cases, say ~: 


» a 





2 Flinn, F. B.: A Case of Antral Sinusitis Complicated by Radium Poisoning. Laryngoscope 3° °1!- 
349, May, 1927. 
2% Flinn, F. B.: Some of the Newer Industrial Hazards. Boston M. & S. J. 197: 1309-1314, Jan. 12, /2 
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\t the time the first case was referred to me from Connecticut, I had examined 
practically every girl now working in this industry in this country, and had others 
examined for me in England, besides making inquiries in other countries, and 
had come to the conclusion that the deaths in Orange might have been caused 
hy some bacterial infection, — as all the girls affected had worked at the 
same time in the same room. I was unable to find one case either in this country 
or in Europe, except those which appeared in New Jersey. I reported my find- 
ings in the Journal of American Medical Association, but before the article was 
published the two cases occurred in Connecticut. * * * These two cases, 
appearing in another State from the first cases, have caused me to suspect that 
radioactive material is at the bottom of the trouble even if the mechanism by 
which it is caused is not altogether clear and not previously suspected. 


It is worthy of note that not only were these cases suspected by 
Hoffman, Castle, and the Drinkers in 1925, two and one-half years 
before these statements by Flinn, but the disease was accurately 
described in all its features by me and my associates two years 
before Flinn finally made the foregoing admissions. 

Bone sarcoma.—In March, 1928, I * recorded the death of another 
girl who had worked at this plant eight years before. Fourteen 
months before her death she fell and injured her right shoulder. Six 
months before death she developed an osteogenic sarcoma of the 
right scapula from which she died, following an operation for relief 


of pain. She had never had any severe jaw necrosis but had had 


evidence during life of a radiation osteitis in the right scaphoid 
bone, both humeri and the glenoid: cavities. Autopsy showed an 
osteogenic sarcoma invading the muscles of the back, but no internal 
or bone metastases, and with this there was a profound anemia of 
the leukopenic regenerative type with the red marrow similar to that 
seen in the other cases of radium poisoning. It was estimated that 
her skeleton contained about 50 micrograms of radioactive substances 
in which mesothorium predominated. I interpret the sarcoma as 
possibly arising in a bone in which a previous radiation osteitis had 
existed for some time as a result of deposits in the skeleton. In 
reviewing the 15 fatal cases 1 had found evidence that 1 of the 
early cases had been diagnosed as sarcoma of the femur from the 
clinical course and the Réntgen examination, and had been treated 
by high-voltage Réntgen therapy. This was never proved, however, 
at autopsy. The incidence of two osteogenic sarcomas in 15 patients 
dying as the result of an occupational poisoning by radioactive sub- 
stances is too high to be mere coincidence. 


Death, from Aplastic Anemia, of ae of Formula Used at New Jersey 
Plant 


NovEeMBER 14, 1928, Dr. Sabin A. von Sochocky died of an aplastic 
or aregenerative anemia. Von Sochocky had formerly been a tech- 
nical director in the company in which these cases occurred. While 
the general principles of luminous paint are well known, each plant 
had its own formula which was a commercial secret. The paint used 
by these girls was mainly Von Sochocky’s formula. 

From 1913 to 1921 he had been exposed to intense radiation from 
radioactive substances, during which time he had personally extracted 
about 30 gm. of radium from the ore, being exposed continually to 





* Martland, H. 8.: Osteogenic Sarcoma of og pe Occurring ina Woman Having Previous Radioactive 


Deposits in Her Body. Read before the New York Pathological Society at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Mar. 8, 1928. To be published in full in Archives of Pathology. 
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heavy penetrative radiation. He was exposed to the inhalation of 
dust in the crystallizing laboratories. From 1919 to 1920 he wac 
exposed to heavy radiation in a small room from large amounts of 
emanation by inhalation and ingestion and to highly concentrs {eq 
dust from radium, mesothorium, and the like. On four occasions 
he was exposed to explosions of tubes containing high concentrations 
of radium and mesothorium. 

Since 1921 he had occasionally been exposed to external penetra tive 
radiation from radium used for therapeutic purposes. 

He had an extensive radium dermatitis of the fingers of both hands. 
He also had considerable jaw necrosis with buccal lesions, and at ties 
was quite anemic. However, he was able to combat the anemia and 
buccal sepsis by hygienic measures and by living at times in high 
altitudes. 

In 1925 he gave me considerable advice with regard to measuring 
the amounts of radioactivity in the bones at autopsy. In June, 1925, 
while testing some of the living patients and devising a technic for 
the expiratory air test as a control in one of our experiments, we 
tested his expiratory air for emanation and found larger amounts 
than in any of the living patients. Later, when he blew his expiratory 
air over a screen of phosphorescent zine sulphide, scintillations were 
seen, too numerous to be counted. At this time he realized his condi- 
tion and its apparent hopelessness but was stoical to the end. 

He was in a fair state of health and able to do his work until August, 
1928, when he became extremely weak, pale, and dyspneic. Blood 
examination showed hemoglobin, 28 per cent; erythrocytes, 1,720,000; 
leukocytes, 4,000, with polymorphonuclears, 48 per cent. Blood 
platelets were scant. Practically no reticulocytes were present. The 
red cells were regular in size and shape and showed no polychromato- 
phiia. From this time until he died, three and one-half months 
later, the clinical picture was typical of the terminal stage of an 
aplastic anemia. He was kept alive by 13 blood transfusions given 
at intervals of from eight to three days, and in amounts from 450 to 
900 c.c. The transfusions would not hold more than four days and 
the last two were of no benefit. For two and one-half months his 
blood platelets were under 40,000 per cubic millimeter and practica!|y 
absent in the smears. Yet aside from a fine purpuric rash over the 
extremities which would appear in crops, there was no bleeding unt! 
the last. On one occasion the icterus index was 6.8 and there was a 
slight indirect Van den Bergh test. Blood cultures were repeated|y 
negative. Finally the leukocytes would vary from 1,800 to 2,5(0 
with scarcely any polymorphonuclears near the end. Various forms 
of treatment, including large and extended use of raw and cooked 
liver and active fractions (liver extract), had no effect, the liver dict 
producing only an oceasional reticulocyte in the blood smear. Just 
before death he developed a septic broncho-pneumonia, retinal 
hemorrhages, hemoptysis, and hematuria. 

He died a horrible death, similar to that seen in chronic benzene 

isoning, the acute leukemias, and other acute blood dyserasi:s. 

uring the time I knew him he gave all that was in him to help «nd 
comfort others suffering from this disease. Without his valua! le 


aid and suggestions we would have been greatly handicapped in ou! 
investigation. 
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In 1926 two of the fatal cases in which I had performed the autopsy 
were settled out of court without the company assuming any legal 
responsibility. The families of the two girls received a lump sum of 
money approximately equal to what they would have received under 
the compensation act, which arrangement was to extend over a period 
of time. Of course, the attorney extracted his usual fee. 

In May, 1927, suit was started in the supreme court by five girls 
said to be suffering from this disease. This was made known to the 
public through the newspapers as “ The case of the five women doomed 
to die.” It is of great medicolegal importance and will therefore be 
briefly discussed. I had no interest in either side but was subpoenaed 
by the plaintiffs as a county official, and refused to accept more than 
the sum of 50 cents customarily tendered with the service of a 
subpoena. 

| shall try to bring out the shortcomings of the present compensa- 
tion law and show the impossibility of obtaining compensation for 
occupational diseases unless the disease is specifically included in the 
law. 

After suit was started the defense pleaded that the statute of 
limitations * barred action and the women’s counsel was compelled 
to transfer the case to the chancery court * in July, 1927. The case 
was continually postponed and no hearings were held until January 
12, 1928. After three days the hearing was adjourned to April 25, 
when it was again continued for three days. The plaintiff’s case 
being in, further hearings were then put off until Sefiteins Wie 24. 
Shortly after an editorial appearing in the New York World, which 


stated that ‘‘this is one of the most damnable travesties on justice 
that has come to our attention,” it was decided that the case never 
belonged in chancery and should go back to the supreme court for 
trial. 

At last everything was ready for the trial, even the sob writers, 
when suddenly an uninvolved judge, out of the kindness of his heart, 
believing that there should be some relief for the gs and that the 


case might drag on for years in the courts, arranged a settlement out 
of court. The company again did not assume any legal responsibility 
that the cases arose from occupational poisoning. Great credit was 
given this judge for his very humanitarian act. 

In a recent review, De Laet ” cites the cases of the five New Jersey 
girls as the only known instance in which persons injured from the 
handling of radioactive substances have received compensation. He 
says that these cases have no medicolegal precedent. 

The settlement is unique. The girls received a definite sum of 
money and will have a yearly pension as long as they live, or as long 
as a committee of three experts decides that they are still sufferin 
from radium poisoning. One member of the committee was selected 





** A New Jersey statute of limitations says that suit for damages must be brought within 2 years after in- 
ception of the disease. If thislaw was pleaded and upheld these girls would not have been entitled to bring 
suit, as most of them did not develop symptoms or realize that they were suffering from this disease until 5, 
6, and 8 years after its inception. 

** Literally, the Court of King’s Conscience dating from the early eighteenth century. Chancery had 
jurisdiction when there were no forms of action by which relief could be obtained at law, in respect of 
that ought to be enforced. Said King James, speaking in the Star Chamber: “‘ Where the rigor of the law 
in many cases will undo a subject, then the chancery tempers the law with equity, and so mixes mercy with 
— as it preserves a man from destruction.” 


t, Maurice: La pathologie professionelle due aux corps radioactifs. Ann. de méd. légale, October, 
1928, pp. 442-452, 
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by the company, one by the girls, and the third by the other :\y, 
Two members of the committee will constitute a majority. N, 
mention was made of mesothorium and no explanation of the omission 
was offered. 

Three of the five girls had been examined by me in 1925 and showed 
evidence of radioactive deposits in their bones and emanation in ¢|,ei; 
expiratory air. At this time they were in rather good physical ¢on- 
dition. In fact, one girl who we predicted might have trouble in the 
future was reported in our original paper’ as a “healthy case” on 
whose life any insurance company would have issued a policy. I'his 
girl now has bone lesions of a crippling nature and a moderately 
severe anemia. Only one of the five girls has had any severe necrvsis 
of the mandible. This patient still has jaw necrosis, which has 
already necessitated about 20 dental operations. At this time she has 
discharging sinuses below the chin which will not heal. Of the five 
girls it would seem that this one is the most likely to die, as the danger 
of added buccal sepsis is always present. In addition, she has had a 
destructive lesion in the lower part of the dorsal spine behaving 
clinically like Pott’s disease, but quite different Réntgenographically. 
She also has an osteitis in the scaphoid bone of the left foot, which is 
due to radiation from deposits in this bone, producing pain and 
giving definite Réntgenographic evidence of the lesion. Two other 
girls have the same osteitis localized in the scaphoid bone. ‘Two 
others have similar radiation osteitis in the head of the femur, pro- 
ducing a coxa vara with marked shortening. One girl has had a 
spontaneous fracture through the upper third of the femur producing 
extensive crippling. At the present time she has a moderately 
severe anemia. When the litigation started I told the lawyers 
plainly that I would not be used as an expert and would appear in 
court only on subpeena as a county official. I also told them I would 
no longer take part in the medical examinations of living persuns, 
but that if any died under my jurisdiction I would be bound to in- 
vestigate the cause of death. The medical care of these girls was 
then taken over by Doctors St. George and Humphries, Gettler 
being asked to do the chemophysical work with Mrs. Hughes, a 

hysicist. Dr. Charles Norris rendered valuable aid as a consultant. 
Such a state of affairs existed until the settlement was made. The 
future medical care of these girls is under an appointed committee 
(Doctors Craver, Krumbhaar, and Ewing), no member of which has 
had any previous connection with them. I have been present, how- 
ever, at several examinations of these girls since the litigation started 
but have not taken an active part. 

The clinical picture in these five girls is a little different from that 
in the early fatal cases. None have developed so far the profound 
anemias seen in the early cases. All but one have recovered from, or 
have never had, the necrosis of the mandible and maxille that wa: 
such a ti an rae feature of the early cases. They seem to be s11/- 
fering chiefly from the effects of radiation osteitis, more or less lo«:- 
ized in such bones as are subject to external trauma or pressure, s1ich 
as the scaphoid bones of the feet or the bones that bear considera!)|¢ 
weight, such as the lower dorsal and lumbar spines, the heads of ‘ic 
femurs, the humerus and the glenoid cavities. The effect has been to 





1 Journal of American Medical Association, 85: 1769, Dec. 5, 1925. 
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produce chronic bone lesions, with pain, limitation of motion and a 
consequent crippling effect. ‘T'wo of the girls can not walk and prac- 
tically have to be carried. 

To what, then, is this different clinical picture due? The most 
feasible explanation would seem to be that a sufficient length of time 
has elapsed to allow the mesothorium, which forms the largest part 
of the deposits, to decay in its own natural, uninfluenceable manner, 
and that these girls may escape the fatal anemias and sepsis seen in 
the earlier cases. 

Before the final hearing in chancery, I had the opportunity of 
witnessing an examination of these patients by the company’s experts, 
in the presence of experts representing the plaintiffs. At this exami- 
nation the me test made to determine whether the girls were radio- 
active was to have them sit in front of a gamma electrometer. The 
instrument used was said to be unaffected by atmospheric changes. 
This electrometer was supposed to detect penetrative rays coming 
from a living body thought to contain deposits of radioactive sub- 
stances, chiefly in the bones. The total amount distributed through- 
out the skeleton was probably below 10 micrograms, and 95 per cent 
of the radiation coming from these deposits was alpha. In addition, 
important parts of the body, such as the tibia and femurs, which 
would contain a large amount of the radioactive substances, were 
from 2 to 3% feet away from the instrument, allowing what little 
gamma rays were given off to be almost entirely absorbed by the body 
flesh. The readings were made by Schlundt and Flinn for the com- 
pany, and separate readings were made by Mrs. Hughes and Gettler 
for the girls. I was informed that as a result of these tests the com- 
pany’s experts concluded that the girls were not radioactive, although 
Gettler told me that his readings in one case strongly suggested the 
presence of penetrative gamma rays. It is worth noting that, after 
the girls had been tested, one of the experts seated himself in the same 
chair in front of the instrument with 10 micrograms of radium ele- 
ment, or its equivalent, 5 micrograms in each of two vest pockets, and 
that the readings were no greater than those found in one of the girls. 
No test of the expiratory air, as outlined in our original article,’ was 
made for the presence of emanation. We also had attempted to 
demonstrate radioactive deposits by means of penetrative gamma 
radiation in a manner similar to the test daaploved but had given this 
Pie up as entirely unsuitable for reasons that will be given in 

etal. 

Shortly after this examination, at the suggestion of Von Sochocky, 
Mrs. Hughes prepared screens of pure phosphorescent zinc sulphide 
uncontaminated by radioactive substances. After these had been 
examined in the dark room for scintillations, with negative results, 
each girl blew her expired air over these screens beneath the miscro- 
scope. Scintillation from the presence of alpha particles in the girls’ 
expired air was easily demonstrated in all five cases, proving beyond 
a doubt that they had deposits of radioactive substances in their 
bodies, which were giving off emanation. 





' Journal of American Medical Association, 85: 1769, Dec. 5, 1925. 
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Author’s Interpretation of the Disease 


On THE basis of the studies made by me and my associates, | a), 
of the opinion that the anemias, jaw necroses, and various forms of 
crippling bone lesions encountered in these girls were due to the 
ingestion of insoluble sulphates of radium, mesothoriuin, and rax|jo- 
thorium which occurred when they were employed as dial painters 
and which were due to their habit of pointing the brushes in ¢)\ci; 
mouths. Most of the paint swallowe aaad through the gasiro- 
intestinal tract, but there was always a small amount that was 
absorbed day after day, month after month, and year after year, as 
they worked. This was eventually deposited as insoluble sulphates 
of colloidal or particulate size in the phagocytic cells of the sinusvids 
of the reticulo-endothelial system, and especially in the bones, liver, 
and spleen, with by far the greater amount in the bones. 

In none of my patients that died, with the exception of the physicist, 
were there any appreciable radioactive deposits in the lungs. In this 
patient the type of exposure was different from that in the girls, ¢on- 
sisting chiefly of the inhalation of emanation and radioactive dust 
and of penetrative external radiation. This observation is against 
the supposition of Castle and the Drinkers, who thought that the 
chief mode of entrance in these cases was by inhalation, and supports 
the original theory of Hoffman that the main danger lay in the licking 
of the brushes, with the consequent ingestion of the paint. . 

General symptomatology.—A sufficient time has now elapsed to per- 
mit the clinical recognition of two types of cases: The early fatal ones 
and those in which death has not occurred. 

In the early fatal cases in which there have been at least 15 known 
deaths, all the patients suffered from a severe leukopenic anemia, and 
severe necroses of the mandible or maxille or both, with buccal lesions 
and often terminal sepsis. Symptoms were first noted in these cases 
in from one to seven years after the patients ceased working as (ial 
painters. 

The later group, in which the five living girls cited belong, and in 
which there is evidence that perhaps other girls are similarly affected, 
presents a somewhat different clinical picture. In these cases tlie 
necroses of the mandible and the maxillz are not a prominent feature, 
nor is the severe anemia. Itis quite possible that some of the patients 
may yet develop symptoms similar to those seen in the early cases, 
but in them the disease seems to follow a more chronic aa slower 
course, characterized chiefly by low-grade crippling lesions of the 
bones due to a radiation osteitis set up by the deposits in the individ iis! 
bones. With this classification in mind I shall discuss the special 
symptomatology of the disease more in detail. 


Special Symptomatology 


The anemias.—The deposits in the bones, because of the grea 
insolubility of the sulphates of radioactive substances, act as fix 
deposits from which they continually emit irritative rays that ¢«1- 
stantly bombard, day after day, month after month, and year a!\«' 
year, the adjacent blood-forming centers, producing in time a sev!" 
and often fatal anemia. 
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The nature of the radiation is very important. Approximately 95 
per cent of the rays coming from these bone deposits are alpha; the 
remaining 5 per cent consist of beta and gamma —_ 

The alpha rays, which consist of the nuclei of helium atoms con- 
taining two positive charges (He + +), are ejected from the radio- 
active substances with great force, attaining an initial volicity on 
leaving the extranuclear electronic field ranging from one-twentieth to 
about one-twelfth that of light. They represent the fastest mass 
occupying objects yet known. Lind? says, “The alpha particle is 
the most potent agent yet known to science and in all probability 
will remain so, as it is hardly conceivable that any means will ever be 
devised of imparting to ponderable matter a velocity exceeding that 
at which the alpha particle is expelled from the atomic nucleus.” 
It has great disruptive powers. It decomposes water into hydrogen, 
oxygen, and hydrogen dioxide, and hydrochloric acid into chlorine 
and hydrogen. These chemical changes are due to the terrific impact 
of the alpha particle and the atom, as it usually passes through or 
near the electron system surrounding the nucleus and jerks off one 
electron. The chemical reaction resulting from this ionization is of 
the ordinary molecular character. On rare occasions the nucleus of 
lighter atoms may be squarely struck.by the alpha particle, with 
consequent atomic disruption and the ejection of a high velocity 
hydrogen atom (H rays). 

Biologically the alpha rays are much more destructive to human 
tissues than either the beta or the gamma rays, the relation being 
10,000 to 100 to 1, respectively. Therefore, radioactive elements in 
such small amounts that beta gamma radiations are almost negligible 
still produce, through their alpha radiations, intense physiologic 
effects, if given by mouth or by vein. 

In no other previous record of body injury due to radiation has 
the alpha ray played such a conspicuous part as in these cases, since 
it ordinarily is easily screened by the radium container or the skin in 
all forms of external radiation. This is the first time in the history 
of radiation that the alpha ray has been allowed to play continually 
on such vital centers as the blood-forming organs. Alpha rays are 
easily screened and filtered out by even a thickness of paper. In 
the body they are almost completely absorbed by 1 mm. (one twenty- 
fith inch) of body tissues. Because of the proximity of the blood- 
forming centers to the bones and bone sinusoids of the reticulo- 
endothelial system, the distance is not too great to prevent the 
disastrous effects of alpha radiation on these centers. Furthermore, 
as the charge of the alpha particle is positive and the colloid systems 
of the erythrocytes are strongly electronegative * and are permeable 
only by an anion, the red cells are particularly liable to injury. 

In the early fatal cases, the morphology of the blood toward the 
end was that of a profound leukopenic anemia suggestive of the 
Bi ee type. The color index was often one plus, and a large 
cell anisocytosis with many macrocytes was not infrequent. Occasion- 
ally amegaloblast wasfound. The leukocytes were always diminished 
in number, a definite leukopenia existing, the lymphocyte being the 





? Lind, 8. C.: The Chemical Effects of Alpha Particles and Electrons, ed. 2, New York, Chemical Cat- 
alog Co, (Inec.), ieee, PP. 63-68. 
* Evans, Archibald: Personal communication to the author. 
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predominant cell. In some cases the polymorphonuclears oro 
practically absent from the peripheral blood. In only one of {iyo 
fatal cases was there a hemorrhagic diathesis, and in this case {}¢ 
megakaryocytes were undoubtedly affected as the blood plate ots 
were markedly decreased. Petechias which sometimes occurred jy 
the terminal stages were due chiefly to the superadded sepsis. |p 
spite of the resemblance of these early cases to pernicious ane) ia. 
there was little or no evidence of the so-called increased hemolysis, 
The icterus index was normal or low, and the Van den Bergh ivsts 
were negative. In the cases in which autopsies were performed t)\ re 
was no pronounced increase in hemosiderin deposits in the |i\ er. 
spleen, and kidneys, such as is seen in addisonian anemia. 

As anatomic evidence that the anemias in these early fatal cases 
were not of the aplastic or aregenerative type a dark red mariow 
was found throughout the femurs in five cases. I specify the marrow 
of the femur, as I believe that this is one of the few locations in 
which the accurate interpretation of the type of marrow is reliable. 

Microscopic examination of paraffin sections from the red mariow 
of these early cases showed a regeneration of the magaloblastic ty pe. 
The predominating cell was interpreted as belonging to the erythiro- 
blastic series, very numerous normoblasts and megaloblasts being 
present, many containing little or no hemoglobin. The fatty tissue 
of the marrow was almost entirely replaced by this hyperplastic 
marrow. Megakaryocytes were very abundant in most cases. 
Eosinophils and eosinophilic myelocytes were very numerous. 

The occurrence of this apparently hyperplastic marrow was puz- 
zling, since, heretofore, in the report of anemias due to undue expo- 
sure to X ray and gamma radiation from radioactive substances, they 
have been usually described as distinctly aplastic in type. As in 
practically none of these cases was necropsy performed or study o 
the bone marrow made, this conception is purely a clinical one and 
may not always be substantiated by the facts as we know them. 

I had the opportunity of studying the bone marrow sections in 
these cases with Drs. Edward Krumbhaar and Douglas Symmes. 
We agreed that there were many cells which could not be identified 
with certainty. It was impossible to say whether these cells were o! 
erythroblastic or myeloblastic origin, or whether they arose from the 
undifferentiated metrocyte. Oxydase stains in such a dilemma 
usually are of little value. The fact that the marrow was intensely 
red would seem to be against the predominating cell being myelo- 
blastic in origin. Unfortunately, smears from the marrow were 101 
taken, which method is perhaps better than paraffin sections for ac«i- 
rate identification. The question of a myeloblastic marrow whi! 
may appear red to the naked eye can not be lightly dismissed, w)icn 
it is recalled that cases of undue exposure to radiation in whic!) 2 
hyperproduction instead of a leukopenia occurs have been report«(. 

his has been of sufficient degree to produce a leukemia in sever! 
instances. The difficulty in the proper interpretation of bone marr 
is well recognized and the development of new chemical stains and ‘he 
study of the marrow during life in various stages of anemias is gre'|y 
needed. In one of Flinn’s” patients, a dial painter who worked 10 
a Connecticut plant and died in New York, the condition of | ic 





#2 Flinn, F. B.: A Case of Antral Sinusitis Complicated by Radium Poisoning, Laryngoscope 37: 341 49, 
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marrow presented the same general appearance as is seen in chronic 
benzene poisoning. Pappenheimer,” who performed the autopsy in 
this case, told me that the marrow was aplastic. 

In the case of Von Sochocky, numerous blood examinations made 
during his last illness never showed the slightest attempt at regenera- 
tion, even after the administration of a liver diet. The anemia was 
definitely aplastic throughout its course, the red cells never showing 
the anisocytosis and macrocytosis seen in the earlier cases. The 
latter cases, therefore, appear to resemble more closely those previously 
described in the literature. 

In the excellent review by De Laet * on the deleterious effects from 
the professional handling of radioactive substances and X rays, he 
cites the following cases: 

Aubertin and Bordet (1909) examined the blood of radiologists and 
aniinals after irradiation and found persistent leukopenias often 
followed by a slight polynucleosis with an eosinophilia. 

Vaquez relates the case of a radiographer who died in 1911 of 
myeloid leukemia. 

Mottram (1920) states that a single exposure to gamma rays of 
radium may produce injury to the blood-forming organs. Persistent 
exposures may lead to an aplastic anemia and in rare instances to a 
myelogenous or even lymphatic leukemia. 

Mottram and Clark (1920) found in irradiated animals leukopenias 
alternating with periods showing a leukocytosis. 

Mottram (1920) reports three deaths among the personnel of the 
London Radium Institute from exposure to radium alone. All three 
patients had leukopenic anemias. No postmortem examinations were 
made. 

Ross (1921) thinks that the gamma rays from radium are more 
penetrating and catise more injury to the blood-forming organs, 
particularly the leukoblastic centers, than do the X rays. 

Caffaratti (1923), in examining the blood of 50 radiologists, found 
leukopenias which often occurred early and were persistent. Most of 
the subjects recovered when they withdrew from exposure. 

Williams (1923), in a study of the personnel measuring radioactive 
substances in the United States Bureau of Standards, found leuko- 
penias and mild anemias. 

Amundsen (1924) found leukopenias in 15 subjects coming in con- 
tact with radioactive substances. 

Rud (1924) found leukopenias in 6 physicians, 6 nurses, 2 tech- 
nicians and 3 assistants attached to an X-ray department, due to 
exposure to X rays and radium. 

Faber (1924) relates the case of the radiologist Nordenhoff, who 
died in 1922 from an aplastic anemia. 

Carman (1924) reports the case of Doctor Mills, a radiographer, 
who had an acute appendicitis and lymphatic leukemia. 

Weil and Lacassagne (1925) report the death of two workers who 
were engaged in the separation of thorium X from mesothorium in 
the same laboratory. e died of an aplastic anemia and the other 
from myelogenous leukemia. 





” De Laet, Maurice: La pathologie professionnelle due aux corps radioactifs, Ann. de méd. légale, Octo- 
ber, 1928, pp. 442-452. 
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Weil (1926) described a case of myelogenous leukemia following 
several injections of thorium X. . 

Jagie, Liebenrock, and Scharz, cited by Jaulin (1927), observed 
four persons exposed to X rays and radioactive substances who (ied 
from lymphatic leukemia. 

Jaulin (1927) reviews 17 deaths of subjects coming into contact 
with radiations. 

Brule and Boulin * (1925) state that only a few cases of pernicioiis 
anemia due to radium can be found in the literature, but this severe 
disease is without doubt more frequent that published reports indicate 

Carman *' states that Dominici succumbed to an aplastic anemia 
due to the habit of carrying packages of radium in his pockets, and 
that Tiraboschi, an Italian Réntgenologist, died of an essentia| 
anemia due to exposure to X rays. 

It is worthy of note in a review of the literature that, with the 
exception of two cases reported by Weil and Lacassagne and one by 
Reitter and Martland, no autopsies were performed in any of the 
cases. To allow the opportunity of collecting accurate data for the 
future protection of workers in radioactivity to be wasted is quite 
incomprehensible. 

The opinions of different authorities all agree that contact with 
radioactive substances and X rays frequently produces, aside from 
lesions in the external organs such as the skin, deep and often pro- 
found alterations, of which the principal objective symptoms are 
usually a leukopenia, more rarely a leukemia, an anemia usually o! 
the aplastic type but sometimes with malformations of the red cells 
suggesting an anemia of the pernicious or regenerative type, a fal! in 
systolic blood pressure and sterility. These alterations may occur 
very early after the first contact and be mild in character and cura)le, 
or, when once established after undue exposure, they may persisi 
even after cessation of the exposure. 

Even with the most modern methods of protection, such as proper 
screens, frequent shifting in work, vacations, and proper ventilation, 
all workers with X rays and radioactive substances are exposed to tlie 
deleterious effects of radiation and are potential candidates at any 
time for the development of a serious and fatal anemia or leukemia. 
In these anemias, if the leukoblastic centers for the formation of the 
granulocytes bear the brunt of the injury, sepsis, bone necrosis, 
endocarditis or septic bronchopneumonia are apt to supervene. |! 
the megakaryocyte is destroyed, the diminution in blood platelets 
causes the hemorrhagic diathesis to predominate, and hemorrhaves 
from the mucous membranes, bowel, lungs, and kidneys occur. |! 
the main injury is to the erythrobalistic centers, the symptoms o! a 
profound anemia of the aplastic and sometimes of the pernicious 
types result. Combinations of all occur. 

I am at a loss to explain the exact modus operandi of the anemias 
in these cases. They differ in some respects from those already 
recorded in the literature, and this is probably due to the fact that 
the alpha particle is the important etiologic factor. Why was a red, 
regenerating marrow present in these early cases? A discussion 0! 





*® Brule, M., and Boulin, R.: Un cas d’anémia aplastique provoquée par le radium. Bull. et mom 
Soc. méd. d. hép. de Paris 49: 528, Mar. 27, 1925. 


3 Carman, R. D., and Miller, A.: Occupational Hazards of Radiologist. Radiology 3: 408-419, Novem: 
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this question demands consideration of recent advances in the study 
of pernicious anemia, ; ‘ Xo : 

A\though Cohenheim in 1876 considered pernicious anemia as due 
primarily to a disturbance in blood formation, most writers have 
looked on the disease as a hemolytic anemia. ‘Their arguments were 
based on the evidence of increased blood destruction, such as an 
increased icterus index, positive indirect Van den Bergh tests, increased 
bilirubin derivatives, and the presence of increased hemosiderin 
deposits in the spleen, liver, and mat The hyperplastic red 
marrow found at autopsy was considered an attempt to overcome 
this inereased destruction. This view was considered by most 
observers in the last 10 years as settled and indisputable. 

The collossal advance made in'‘the last four years in the under- 
standing of the nature of this disease has been due almost entirely to 
the work of American investigators. Outstanding research of which 
American medicine should be proud has been accomplished by 
McCollum * on the close ceciatiliieie of sprue, pellagra, and per- 
nicious anemia and the beneficial effects of liver soup in sprue; by 
Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins * on blood regeneration in severe 
anemias and the favorable influence of liver, heart, and skeletal 
muscle in the diet; by Minot and Murphy * on the treatment of 
pernicious anemia by a liver diet; by Minot, Cohn, and others *® on 
the treatment of the disease by liver fractions; by Peabody * on the 
histologic study of the bone marrow in different stages of the disease 
by using the method of bone marrow puncture devised by Ghedini 
and elaborating on the observations already made by Zadek, showing 
that during the remissions the marrow returns to its normal state; 
and by Castle and Locke * on the importance of achylia gastrica as 
preventing the formation of the specific substance which is needed 
to cause maturation of the erythroblastic centers. Nobel prizes have 
been awarded for work of less importance. 

Haden * says: 


We must look on pernicious anemia as due primarily to an inability of the 
bone marrow to mature red cells resulting from the lack of some specific substance 
and thus classify it among the deficiency diseases. Tissues other than the liver, 
such as the kidney, can furnish the specific substance, so the deficiency is not 
necessarily a hepatic one. It is more likely due to a failure of absorption, or an 
elaboration in the intestinal tract of the specific maturating substance, perhaps 
resulting from a long existent achlorhydria. 


The increased amounts of bilirubin in the blood, tissues, and secre- 
tions represents not evidence of increased hemolysis but an excess of 
pigment over what the marrow can use in active stages of the disease. 

In the study of the obscure anemias the appearance of the marrow 
at autopsy can no longer be taken as conclusive. The marrow is 
undoubtedly subject to all sorts of terminal revolutions. I have just 





® McCollum, E. V.: The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, ed. 2, New York. McMillan Co., 1922. 
= Robscheit-Robbins, F. S., and Whipple, G. H.: Blood Regeneration in Severe Anemia, Am. J. 
ysiol., 72: 408, May, 


925. 
* Minot, G. R., and Murphy, W. P.: Treatment of Pernicious Anemia by a Special Diet. J. A.M. A. 


87: 471, Aug. 14, 1926. 
sad Minot, Ga. R., Cohn, E. J., Murphy, W. P., and Lawson, H. A.: Treatment of Pernicious Anemia 
with Liver Extract. Am. J, M. Sc. 175: 599, May, 1928, 


*® Peabody, F. W.: Am. J. Path. 3: 179, May, 1927. 
 Castie, W. B., and Locke, E. A.: Observations on the Etiologic Relationship of Achylia Gastrica to 


Pernicious Anemia, read before the Annual Meeting of the American Society for Clinical Investigation, 
Wash D. C., Apr. 30, 1928 


oH . L.: The Essential Nature of Pernicious Anemia, editorial. J. Lab. & Clin. Med, 14: 189, 
November, 1928. 
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had the opportunity of observing at autopsy a red marrow of the 
regenerating type in a man who died from an aplastic anemia diic to 
chronic benzene poisoning. He was a dope man in an artificial les}; 
plant. Two other members of his family who worked in the same 
plant have died from chronic benzene poisoning. All three jad 
aplastic anemias during life with marked leukopenias, thrombo. 
cytopenias and bleeding from the mucous membranes, gums, and 
intestinal tract. Yet from the previous recorded cases of benzene 
poisoning hardly anyone would believe me when | state that this man 
died from the poisonous effects of benzene. 

Is the anemia in these cases of radium poisoning essentially ay 
aplastic one due to destruction of the erythroblastic centers by con- 
tinual bombardment of irritative rays, particularly alpha? Was there 
an heroic last attempt in the early cases to produce red cells, causing 
at autopsy a red marrow? Would these early cases, if death had not 
supervened, finally have become truly aplastic at autopsy as did 
Pappenheimer’s case? All these ideas are purely speculative from 
our present knowledge. 

The jaw necroses.—What, then, is the explanation of the extensive 
necroses in the mandible and often the maxilla seen in the early fatal 
cases, and absent, recovered from, or never a prominent symptom in 
the patients now alive? 

In some of these cases this necrosis would precede the appearance 
of a severe anemia; in other cases it would develop after the anemia 
had existed for some time. There does not seem to be any connection 
between the two. In our early work,' in 1925, we were at a loss to 
explain the localization of this extensive necrosis in these bones. As 
the jaw necrosis was the outstanding feature of the early cases, our 
attention was fixed mainly on this symptom and little was paid to 
changes in the other bones of the skeleton, although an extensive coxa 
vara was noted in one case. The necrosis of the jaw was at that time 
thought to be due to local irritative radiation at the portal of entry, 
produced by clinging particles of radioactive substances on the gums, 
in the crevices and interstices between the teeth and the bone, 
activated by increased bacterial virulence of the organisms in the 
mouth caused by the irritative or stimulative effects of small amounts 
of radiation. ‘These bones were thought to contain a greater amount 
of radioactivity than did other bones of the skeleton. It was not 
until I began to see the later cases that I realized that this was not 
the correct interpretation of the lesion. In the later cases, localized 
pain had occurred in other bones and destructive lesions were demon- 
strated by the Réntgenograms. These lesions were particularly 
noticeable in bones exposed to trauma, like the scaphoid in the feet 
(tight shoe), and those carrying considerable weight, such as the 
spine and the heads of the femurs. These lesions so far have never 
become infected. Autopsies had also shown that the jaw did not 
contain any more radioactivity than did other bones. In other 
words, the lesions were quite evenly distributed over the entire 
skeleton, although in each individual bone the distribution, while 
diffuse, was distinctly patchy and concentrated in areas. This disir'- 
bution was demonstrated by photographic methods. Furthermore, 
histologic studies of bones, in which during life there had been localized 
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pain and a Réntgenographic appearance unlike that seen in any other 
disease, Showed that the marrow of these bones was replaced by a 
gelatinous, myxomatous, acellular loose fibroblastic tissue similar to 
that described by Ewing *® in bones exposed to heavy external 
irradiation. 

From these observations it was more logical to interpret the jaw 
necrosis as being primarily due to a radiation osteitis similar to that 
occurring in other bones. Owing to the proximity of the mouth, 
which is the dirtiest part of the body, and to the fact that the jaw 
bones have embedded in them the teeth, which act as foreign bodies, 
and because of the common occurrence of pyorrhea and root abscesses, 
the jaws are easily subjected to a superadded bacterial infection, in 
these cases in bones already the seat of a previous disease. The 
slightest dental intervention may start an intractable necrosis of 
these bones. 

The late cases.—In the patients now living, the severe anemias and 
extensive jaw necroses which were the outstanding features of the 
early cases have not occurred up to the present time. The disease is 
now present in a milder form, undoubtedly as the result of the natural 
uninfluenceable decay of the mesothorium, which formed the largest 
percentage of the original deposits. There is a consequent diminu- 
tion in the amount of irritative radiation. The main symptoms now 
are crippling bone lesions, the result of radiation osteitis. While it 
appears that many of these girls will escape a fatal outcome, one can 
not be too sure of this, as many show considerable radioactivity at the 
present time. 


Diagnosis During Life 


] nAvE found that the easiest and most reliable method with which 
to detect the presence of radioactivity in the human body during life 
in this disease is by utilizing the expiratory air, for the demonstration 
of either the presence of emanation by means of an electrometer or 
the presence of the alpha particle by means of scintillation methods. 
As the total amount of radioactive substances deposited in the entire 
skeleton is small, ranging from 14 to 180 micrograms in the patients 
examined at autopsy, and because the human body can not be rolled 
up like a ball and placed opposite the electrometer, the detection of 
these small amounts of radioactivity by the gamma electrometer is 
not ordinarily possible. This is especially true when it is recalled 
that only a small amount of the radiation coming from these deposits 
is due to gamma rays, and that these rays must travel through a 
considerable amount of flesh before they leave the body, most of them 
being absorbed in this passage. 


Methods for Detection of Radioactivity 


Tue following, briefly described, are various methods available 
for the detection of radioactivity in the human body. 

Demonstration of emanation in expired air.—Working with Conlon 
and Knef I first demonstrated the presence of emanation in the 
expired air of these patients on June 16, 1925. The only previous 
demonstration of emanation in the exhaled air of the human being 





* Ewing, James: Radiation Osteitis, Acta Radial, 6: 399, 1926. 
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that I know of was made in 1915 by Seil, Viol, and Gordon “ after 
the experimental ingestion of 50 micrograms of radium (elemen( ) by 
mouth. They said: ‘Radium taken into the body is continually 
disintegrating with the formation of the gaseous radioactive sy}. 
stance, radium emanation. This gas is carried by the blood to the 
lungs, where the emanation passes out of the blood by diffusion, ayq 
is lost from the body in breathing.”’ 

The demonstration of emanation in the expired air is not a diff; 
cult one but it should be performed by a physicist well versed jy 
radium work. The subject passes the expired air by means of 
rubber tube through a series of moisture absorption bottles con- 
taining calcium chloride and sulphuric acid into the ionizatioy 
chamber of an electrometer for a period of five minutes, the stop- 
cocks on the instrument then being closed. I usually have the 
subject blow the air through a cylinder containing glass wool or 
caleium chloride, then through two cylinders containing sulphuric 
acid, another containing glass wool, and then into the ionization 
chamber of either an alpha electroscope of the Lind type or, better, 
an electrometer of the Wulf type. The latter instrument has q 
silvered quartz thread, is of very small electrostatic capacity, and 
by the emanation methods can be read quantitatively to 0.001 
microcurie. 

Readings are then begun. The accompanying table gives the 
readings of a test made on one of the dial painters: 


Demonstration of emanation in expiratory air 


Normal leak during test: 
8.5 subdivisions in 50 minutes. 
33.5 subdivisions in first 10 minutes. 
16.2 subdivisions in second 10 minutes. 
15.7 subdivisions in third 10 minutes. 
16.6 subdivisions in fourth 10 minutes. 
17.7 subdivisions in fifth 10 minutes. 
Leak during test: 99.7 subdivisions in 50 minutes. 


In this case there was a much greater leakage during the first and 
second 10-minute periods than thereafter. is is due to the fact 
that the expired air contains a mixture of emanation originating 
from mesothorium with its decayed products and radium. 

The chamber of the electrometer must then be deemanated. 
This is accomplished by passing air through it by means of a suction 
pump forafew hours. On account of istiol amounts of active deposit, 
the chamber becomes actually contaminated and should not be used 
for another test until about four days later. | 

The objection to this test for the examination of a considerable 
number of workmen is obvious, since it is cumbersome and time 
consuming. 

Determination of radioactivity by means of gamma electroscope.— 
June 16, 1925, Von Sochocky, Conlon, and I used a gamma elec- 
trometer of the Wulf type to demonstrate penetrative gamma rays 
coming from the body of one of the girls. This is the first time as far 
as we know that this test was made on a human being. The instru- 
ment was placed 18 inches from the chest of the patient and 9 inches 





40 Seil, H. A.; Viol, C. H., and Gordon, M. A.: The Elimination of Soluble Radium Salts Taken ! 1tra- 
venously and per Os, Radium, 5:42, May, 1915. 
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above the level of the bed. Readings showed « normal leak before 
the test, 10 subdivisions an hour, and a total leak during the test of 
14 subdivisions an hour. The difference of four subdivisions an 
hour was probably caused by penetrative radiations coming from the 
body of the patient. The girl died a few days later. The increased 
leakage, however, was small, and was merely a suggestion of the 
presence of radioactive substances in the body. After autopsy 
in this case it was estimated that the skeleton contained 180 micro- 
orams of radioactive substances, about 70 per cent being from meso- 
thorium and its decay products. 

On account of the superiority of the method of examining the expired 
air for the presence of emanation, we discontinued using the method 
just described. In May, 1927, Flinn ” resurrected it and stated 
that in one of his cases a gamma electroscope, when placed close to 
the body, showed gamma radiation which was estimated at about 
100 micrograms in the entire body. After the administration of 
ammonium chloride for four days, this was reduced to 86 micrograms. 

My attention was again called to this method when in May, 1928, 
I had the opportunity of seeing this test employed by Schlundt and 
Flinn in examining the five girls. 

My opinion is that this test will not demonstrate the presence of 
radioactivity in most cases and that to conclude that the subject is 
not radioactive on the basis of negative observations of this character 
might do a great injustice. My reasons are as follows: 

First, the amounts of radioactive substances found in these cases 
must be taken into account. In the fatal cases the first quantitative 


+ examination of the organs ever made on a human being was in the 


case reported by Reitter and me ** in which Barker, the company’s 
physicist, found 14 micrograms of radioactive element in the skeleton. 
In the next case I found 180 micrograms and soon after, in another 
case, 150 gm. in the entire skeleton. In a body exhumed five years 
after death, Gettler found 48.282 micrograms in the entire skeleton. 
It will be seen, therefore, from the cases examined at autopsy that 
the so-called lethal dose, if such a dose exists, seems to range from 10 
to 180 micrograms of radioactive substances (estimated as radium 
element) deposited in the bones. If it is now recalled that 95 per 
cent of the rays coming, for example, from 14 micrograms distributed 
over the entire skeleton are alpha rays, and that these are almost 
entirely absorbed by 1 millimeter of body tissue, it stands to reason 
that none of these alpha rays will be present on the surface of the 
body. Then if it is assumed that the remaining 5 per cent are beta 
and gamma, the amount of penetrative radiation from 14 micrograms 
would be extremely small. Beta rays are absorbed by 1 centimeter of 
body tissue, and 75 per cent of gamma rays will not pass through 
more than 10 centimeters of tissue. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the amount of gamma rays leaving the surface of the body from such 
small amounts as 14 micrograms deposited in the bones will be so 
small as scarcely to affect a gamma electrometer, especially one in 
Which the ionization chamber is constructed of brass and is from 
2 to 3 millimeters thick. It is quite impossible to roll the human 





 Reitter, G. S., and Mertland, H.S.: Leucopenic Anemia of the Regenerative Type Due to Exposure 
to Radium and Mesothorium. Am. J. Réntgenol. 16: 161-167, A 


1926. 
” Flinn, .: A Case of Antral Sinusitis Complicated by Radium Poisoning. Laryngoscope 37: 341- 


349, May, 1927. 
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body up into a small mass and place it directly in front of the instry. 
ment. Using the same position occupied by the girls while |)eing 
tested by this method, I estimated that the middle of the tibia wa: 
3% feet away from the instrument, the middle of the femur, 2". fe¢; 
and the top of the head, 1% feet. In addition, these girls whe, 
tested probably had a much smaller amount of radioactive subst: neces 
in their skeletons than did those who died earlier, as they seem to 
be wearing down the disease as a result of the natural decay of the 
mesothorium. 

Demonstrations of radioactimty by photographic methods.—W hethey 
radioactivity could be demonstrated by photographic methods during 
life in these cases is questionable, as the deposits are not large enough 
and the films would have to remain in place too long a time. However 
in the earlier studies girls suffering from jaw necrosis held dental films 
in their mouths for several hours but photographic impressions were 
never obtained. Later it was found in photographic studies on mate- 
rial obtained at autopsy that such films had to lie against the bones 
for from five days to three weeks or more to show definite exposiires. 
For these reasons it would seem that photography will never be of 
any value in the study of similar patients while they are alive. 


Diagnosis After Death 


AsipE from the severe anemias with the characteristics described, 
the jaw necroses, the radiation osteitis in other bones with its resulting 
crippling deformities, and the remaining pathologic changes depend 
chiefly on the mode of death, the occurrence of buccal lesions and 
sepsis. 

The main interest aside from the pathologic changes, therefore, is 
directed to the demonstration of radioactivity in the organs, particu- 
larly the bones, its character, the amount present, and the location. 

Photographic methods.—Photography is of the greatest usefulness in 
the demonstration of radioactivity in the bones of these patients, since 
the intensity of the photographs gives a quick, indisputable diagnosis 
of its presence, and often a rough estimate of the approximate 
amounts. Photographic methods are of the greatest importance 
scientifically, as they are the only means by which the exact anatomic 
location of the radioactive deposits in the bones or other organs can 
be determined. The pictures obtained are so definite that they leave 
little doubt. Of course, much depends on the speed of the plates or 
films used, the length of exposure, and the method of development. | 
have found by experience that, for the demonstration of radioactivity 
in the nn hee death, the methods given here are the most 
practical. 

After the bones have been cleaned they may be boiled in water with 
a little sodium bicarbonate if necessary; they are rinsed and then 
dried in a ‘hot-air oven. They are now ready for demonstration of 
radioactivity by photographic methods. 

First method: Standard dentai films in their original packets are 
strapped with adhessive plaster over the bones in the positions desired, 
with the film surface directed against the bone. Metal paper clips or 
pieces of lead foil are inter between the bone and the fim surface 
of the packet. In this method the alpha rays, which form 95 pe! 
cent of the radiation in these cases, are screened by the paper of the 
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packet, so that any photographic impressions obtained must be due 
to penetrative beta and gamma rays. They should be left on the 

bones for from two to three weeks, or longer, before being developed. 

The shortest time in which I obtained photographs by this method 

was 17 days from the femur in one case and 18 days from the man- 

dible. If radioactivity is present, the films when developed are fogged 

and the shadows of the metal clips show as unexposed areas, rather 

sharply defined, but not as sharp in outline as when obtained by 

means of the Réntgen ray on account of characteristic scattering of 

the betarays. These pictures have been designated by me as shadow- 

grams. ‘This method is a very safe one, since there is no necessity 

for exposing the original films until time for development. I have 

found from numerous control studies that nothing will produce photo- 

craphic impression on these packets except radiation from radioactive 
substances or the Réntgen ray. 

Second method: The bones should be very well cleaned and free 
from moisture or grease. They may be partly incinerated or the 
bone ash may be used after complete incineration. If the ash isused 
it is we to wait 30 days, as the incineration temporarily deemanates 
the bone. 

In the dark room the bones are placed directly against and on the 
film surface of preferably an Eastman 5 by 7 superspeed or process 
film. I prefer the latter for contrast but it requires a longer exposure. 
In placing the bones in position the light must be a safe one, since a 
strong red light during the placing of the bone in position may cause 
a slight exposure which, on development, will show the outline of the 
bone when no radioactivity is present. This exposure, however, will 
be reversed in color and not easily confused with that due to radio- 
activity. 

Because the preponderance of the rays from these deposits are alpha 
rays, photographic impressions will be obtained much more quickly 
than in the first method. I have obtained pictures in 3 days from 
the mandible, but usually from 7 to 10 days is required. If exposure 
is too long extensive fogging may take place, rendering the exact 
distribution of the deposits in the bones obscure. These pictures are 
characterized by irregular fogging of the plate or film, and often show 
definite alpha penciling. They show beautifully the distribution of 
the radioactive deposits in the bone, their irregularity and concen- 
tration, and the strong tendency to accumulate eventually in the outer 
portions of the compact bone. 

By means of an ingenious technic used by Lacassagne *! in his 
experimental work with polonium, I was able to obtain ‘‘autohistora- 
diographies” from paraffin blocks of the bones after histologic sec- 
tions were cut. These demonstrated the uneven deposits of the 
radioactivity in the bone and a peculiar concentration in the femurs 
toward the outer part of the cortex. These pictures usually require 
from 15 to 20 days or more exposure for the obtaining of photographic 
impressions. They may be compared accurately with the histologic 
slide cut from the same block. 





< a, A.; Lattes, J., and Ladivan, J. L.: Etude expérimentale des effets biologiques du polo 
nium introduit Jans l’organisme, J. de radiol. & d’électrol. 9: 1, Jan., 1925, 
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I have made many normal control studies by these methods 44 
have never obtained any photographic impression except from ay 
accidental or careless leakage of hight when radioactivity was absent. 

It has been stated that photographic impressions may someti:)es 
be obtained from coins and various other objects by placing them in 
contact with photographic plates or films for a long period of tine. 
Besides the well-known radioactive families uranium, thorium, «nd 
actinium, the elements potassium and rubidium have been shown to 
possess the property of radioactivity. The last two elements have 
been shown to emit beta rays.” 

The photographic impressions produced by these objects on plates 
or films are extremely faint at best and can not compare with the 
ease and sharpness of the pictures obtained in these cases.  Further- 
more, when dental films are used as in the first method, most of these 
technical difficulties are readily eliminated. 

As regards the measuring of radioactivity by photographic methioxs 
it is only fair to express the view of Rutherford ** who says: 


As a general method of study of the radiations, it [photographic method) is 
open to many objections. A day’s exposure is generally required to produce ay 
appreciable darkening of the sensitive film when exposed to a weak source of 
radiation like uranium and thorium. It can not, in consequence, be employed 
to investigate the radiations of those active products which rapidly lose t)\«i: 
activity. Moreover, it is shown that the darkening of a photographic plate cin 
be produced by many agents which do not give out rays like those of the radioac- 
tive bodies. This darkening of the plate is produced under the most varie: 
conditions and very special precautions are necessary when long exposures tv a 
weak source of radiation are required. * * * he chief drawback of the 
photographic method lies in the difficulty of deducing the intensity of the racia- 
tion from measurements of the density of the photographic impression. |) 
addition, the relative photographic effect of the different types of radiation is 
dependent on the thickness and rapidity of the films and plates employ«! 
* * * In most cases, however, where thin films of radioactive matter are 
used, the photographic effect in a vacuum or close to the active film is mai, 
due to alpha rays. 


Demonstration of radioactiwity by means of alpha electroscope.— | 
the examination of the organs for radioactivity I usually proceeded 
in the following manner: The organs after removal at autopsy were 
chopped up by being passed through a food chopper and dried over 
a sand bath to a slight charring. They were then partly incinerated 
in the electric oven at low heat, most of the organic matter being 
driven off. Bones were sawed into small pieces and organic matter 
was burned off in the incinerator. The organs were then placed in 
bottles and sealed, 

Separate specimens of the various organs to be tested which |: 
been partly meinerated were then placed in a cardboard container 
and put in the lower compartment of an alpha electroscope of t!ic 
Lind type. The various readings were then made, the normal !e:\ 
always leak taken before each test. The normal leak was usually 
ie aa the time it took the foil to go across the entire microsco ))\ 
scale. 

The following protocol illustrates one of these tests: 


Liver.— Normal leak, 2 minutes and 20 seconds; test, 2 minutes. 
Spleen.— Normal leak, 2 minutes and 21 seconds; test, 26 seconds. 





# Campbell, N. R., and Wood, A.: Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 14: 15, 1907. Harkins, W. D., and | 
W. G.: Proe. Nat. Acad. Se. 11:'268, 1925. - 


* Rutherford, E.: Radioactive Substances and Their Radiations, Cambridge at the University |’, 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913, pp. 87-88. 
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Bone cortexz.—Normal leak, 2 minutes and 18 seconds; test, 1 minute and 21 
seconds. 
7 "Bona marrow.—Normal leak, 2 minutes and 18 seconds; test, 1 minute and 15 
seconds. 

From this protocol it is seen that the bones contain by far the most 
radioactivity, the spleen a definite amount, and the liver a trace. 
After the test was made all the material, including the inferior maxilla 
and the two femurs, was. then placed near the gamma electrometer 
and the following readings were made: 


Normal leak, 28 minutes; test, 22 minutes and 43 seconds. 


(Juantitatiwe estimation of the amounts of radioactive deposits by 
chemical extraction.—The following procedure was used in most of 
our quantitative work: After radioactivity was demonstrated in the 
bones by these methods—positive photographic impressions, readings 
with the alpha electroscope, and positive penetrative gamma radiation 
with the gamma electrometer—the bones were incinerated in an 
electric oven to a white ash with an excess of carbon. A paste of 
this ash was then made with barium chloride and hydrochloric acid. 
This paste was then boiled with hydrochloric acid and distilled water 
and filtered while hot through a hard paper. The precipitate on the 
paper was allowed to dry and was incinerated with the paper. The 
ash was tubed and sealed and its radioactivity was measured by 
gamma penetration 30 days later. This ash contained the radio- 
thorium. The filtrate was treated with sulphuric acid and allowed 
to stand for a precipitate. When this had formed, it was boiled and 
filtered while hot to hold the calcium sulphate in solution. The 
second precipitate on the filter paper was dried and incinerated and 
the ash tubed and measured 30 days later by the gamma electrometer 
for the amount of radium and mesothorium present. The final 
filtrate should not show any radioactivity if extraction has been 
complete. The tubes containing the incinerated precipitates were 
then measured after an interval of 30 days to permit them to return 
to equilibrium, the deposits having been deemanated by the incinera- 
tion. The calculations were made by the gamma electrometer, the 
readings obtained being compared against known standards. 


Prognosis and Treatment 


AS THERE is no specific treatment so far devised for this type of 
poisoning, the prognosis and tentative treatment may be discussed 
together. In 1925 we ' stated that there was no form of treatment 
which would be specific on account of the great insolubility of the 
radioactive deposits in the bones. To have a specific treatment 
means that one must first be able to convert the deposits into some 
form of soluble salts, which can then be eliminated. We do not see 
any reasons at present for changing our original opinion. Incinera- 
tion of the bones into a white ash will not decrease the deposits 
but only temporarily deemanate the bones. To extract the sub- 
stances from the bones, boiling the ash with hydrochloric acid is 
necessary to convert the insoluble sulphate into a chloride. How is 
it possible, therefore, to conceive of any form of treatment that will 
affect such deposits? 








‘Journal of American Medical Association, 85: 1769, Dec. 5, 1925. 
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Thinking that it might be possible to influence these deposits, Flinn 2 
treated one of the Connecticut patients with large doses of ammoni\) 
chloride and reported that a diminution in the amounts in the skeleton 
could be detected by the gamma electroscope. This patient, however, 
died. Because of the amounts of the radium found by Gettler in his 
case, in the various organs, he thought that some must be in the cir- 
culation. Following the work of Aub, Minot, and their coworkers on 
lead poisoning, he tried to produce an acidosis, but apparently had 
little results. 

According to similar lines of reasoning, the production of an alka- 
losis might also be tried and even the feeding of parathyroid and 
calcium. 

Another vague possibility of counteracting the effects of these 
deposits is by a method which Evans“ is about to describe. He has 
found that it is possible, by the use of colloids, te protect the body 
tissues from the deleterious effects of an overdosage of X rays, no 
matter how great the dose has been. This depends on the well- 
known laws of colloids and their electrical charge. He has suggested 
that this form of treatment might be tried. It would seem, however, 
that this procedure is mainly theoretical at the present time. 

For the reasons stated the treatment resolves itself, at present, to 
a purely symptomatic one; in the early cases, the care of the mouth, 
the prevention of sepsis, the treatment of anemias by liver dict, 
sunlight, high altitude to produce a polycythemia, and quartz lights, 
and, in the later cases, by general hygienic treatment and any special 
orthopedic treatment that is deemed necessary. 

The most helpful thought to be offered to those afflicted and now 
alive is that a sufficient time has elapsed to allow the mesothorium, 
which probably predominates in most of these cases, to have passed 
its half period time, and, in some cases, even its full life, so that, 
through its uninfluenceable decay, the skeleton is becoming free and 
the constant bombardment of the alpha rays is diminishing or about 
stopped. This would seem to be the most rational explanation of the 
difference in the clinical pictures in the early and the later cases. [| 
most of the deposits are due to mesothorium and its derivatives, which 
the chemical extraction in four of my cases has shown to be true, in 
6.7 years after injection these should be reduced to one-half strength, 
and if the patients could survive a period of 12 years, most of it would 
be eliminated as a result of its natural decay. While such patients 
might continue to suffer from chronic, crippling bone lesions, the rest 
of radiation osteitis, they might escape the fatal outcome of the 
anemias and the jaw necroses with the added sepsis. If, however, 
radium predominates, such a dimunition of the deposits as a result of 


natural decay is out of the question, as the half period of radium }s 
1,750 years. 


Future Prophylaxis in the Watch Dial Industry 


Tue results of this investigation have shown conclusively that in the 
New Jersey cases the habit of pointing the brushes in the mouth was 
the main cause of disability. Of course, in the factory inspection 0! 





PY Flinn, F. B.: A Case of Antral Sinusitis Complicated by Radium Poisoning, Laryngoscope 37: 341-34", 
ay, ! 


927. 
“4 Evans, Archibald: Personal communication to the author. 
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the plant, the Drinker report shows that the walls and ceilings of the 
rooms in which these girls worked were so contaminated with radic- 
active substances that other methods of entrance into the body wer? 
also possible. 

Recently the United States Public Health Service was asked to 
make a national survey of the watch industry for similar types of 
poisoning along lines akin to their investigation of the tetraethyl lead 
situation. Such an investigation would be of great importance, no 
doubt, and it is possible that similar disastrous effects may be revealed. 
The great trouble with most investigations is that they always start 
after the harm has been done. 

It would seem that, following the extensive notoriety given these 
cases in the press, any manufacturer who would allow a continuation 
of the practice of licking brushes, or who would not take steps to pre- 
vent contamination in other ways, would be a simpleton. Yet, who 
can tell? Itis stated that Mme. Curie in an interview given the New 
York Journal said that she was surprised that the United States Gov- 
ernment would permit the handling of such dangerous substances as 
radium and mesothorium in such a careless manner, and that the 
continual swallowing of such substances was criminal. 


Criminality in the New Jersey Cases 


WueEn I first ascertained in 1925 as medical examiner that deaths 
due to an occupational poisoning had occurred and were still happen- 
ing, and when I could prove to my satisfaction the manner in which 
the poison entered the body, where it was deposited and its dele- 
terious effects, the question arose as to criminality or responsibility. 

In spite of the way in which this plant had treated its employees 
in continually refusing to admit that an occupational poisoning 
existed or to assume any responsibility, allowing any number of 
girls to spend their entire savings and in many instances the savings 
of their families and relatives in extensive dental and medical bills, I 
have always been of the opinion that the company did not inten- 
tionally intend to harm its employees. By the time I had uncovered 
the first cases, the habit of pointing the brushes in the mouth had 
been stopped. In fact, most of the dial painting had dwindled 
down, so that the company was chiefly concerned in the manufacture 
of the luminous paint and its sale to the watch industry. 

There was therefore no reason to close the factory, and because I 
believed that there was no intentional criminality I never saw fit 
to report these cases to the prosecutor (district attorney) of the 
county in which they occurred. I did, however, send an official 
report to the State department of labor, feeling that these patients 
should properly be under compensation, and that the inspection of 
such plants was under their supervision. Attention was also called 
to the State compensation law and to the fact that such cases were 
not included under the present law. 

_ The sad and unfortunate part of these cases is that the compensa- 
tion law of New Jersey covering occupational diseases is so inelastic 


as to limit compensation to those diseases which are only specifically 
mentioned in the law. 
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At the present time, only the following 10 occupational diseases arg 
compensable in New Jersey: 
Anthrax. 
Lead poisoning. 
Mercury poisoning. 
Arsenic poisoning. 
Phosphorus poisoning. 
Poisoning from benzene and its homologues, and all derivatives thereof 
Wood alcohol poisoning. 
Chrome poisoning. 
Caisson disease. 
10. Mesothorium or radium necrosis. 


The tenth disease, radium-mesothorium necrosis, was added iy, 
1927, chiefly because of newspaper publicity over these cases. [t is 
worthy of note that in the drawing up of the laws, the exact wording 
is usually coined by members of the legal profession based on in- 
formation given them by some civic or lay body. It is unusual for 
them to consult those who are acquainted with the real facts. For 
this reason many of the laws are vague in meaning, often quite 
incomprehensible, full of loopholes, and in some cases containing 
jokers. To benefit under the compensation law in this State in 
regard to poisoning by the ingestion of radioactive substances, one 
must have radium-mesothorium necrosis. It can easily be seen froin 
the description given here that many patients may die without ever 
having shown any jaw necrosis during life. Hence they are not 
covered by the present compensation law. 

It was stated by Sir Thomas Oliver on his recent visit to this 
country that in northern New Jersey there was a larger number and 
variety of industries in which occupational poisoning could exist than 
in perhaps any other known geographic area in the world. In this 
location new industries are constantly appearing in which new 
chemical, physical and other hazards are becoming apparent. It is 
most important, therefore, that the compensation laws of the State 
should be so elastic as to include at any time new and hitherto unde- 
scribed forms of occupational poisoning. This should be compara- 
tively simple. The State department of labor, for instance, coul( 
have at its disposal eminent consultants in occupational diseases, 
physicians, pathologists, chemists and physicists, who could be 
called on if a new disease appeared to give their unbiased opinion :s 
to whether or not an occupational poisoning existed. If in their 
opinion it did exist, proper compensation should be given witho.' 
the disgraceful wrangling of the hired medicolegal prostitutes an 
so-bebled Gnaparte that prey on the courts. 

This, in my opinion, would perhaps be better than the so-calle«! 
blanket compensation law that exists at present in five States. I[ ai 
informed that such a law covering occupational diseases opens t!i 
road for political pull and graft, in which many common diseasc- 
such as the ordinary garden variety of pulmonary tuberculosis, ani 
malignant conditions are attributed to insignificant or slight injurics 
sustained while at work. 

It is to be noted that while the compensation laws of New Jersey 
are being criticized, the same thing can be said, even more strong!\, 
about other States. It is a well known fact that conditions in New 
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Jersey are far superior to those in some other States. In some States 
there aré no compensation laws covering occupational diseases. 

It is omg, 4 fair to the employees and the employer that such com- 
pensation laws should be formulated. In the cases cited here it is 
an unfortunate and sad situation that more than 15 deaths occurred, 
in only 2 of which did the families receive any financial aid; and that 
some 50 girls have spent almost their entire earnings for years on 
dental bills and sickness. It is unfortunate that because of the lack 
of protection by compensation, the plant had continually to ignore 
responsibility and to fight every step in the courts to prevent financial 
run. This 1s not a fair deal for either side. 

All these cases should properly have come under the compensation 
law. This would have saved the company an enormous amount oi 
worry, loss of business due to publicity, and the possibility of impend- 
ing financial ruin. If this disease had been properly covered by law, 
the victims would have been saved from the ignominy of becoming 
objects of charity. A competent body of medical authorities after 
the evidence was submitted could have disposed of the case in a day’s 
time without the utter ridiculousness of dragging a simple case along 
for years in the courts. The only advantage out of this terrible mess 
has been, as usual, to the legal profession. 
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Report of Committee on Recent Economic Changes 


HE report of the committee on recent economic changes made 
public in May, constitutes a comprehensive survey of economic 
tendencies in the United States. This undertaking was an out- 
growth of the President’s Unemployment Conference of 1921. The 
committee appointed to deal with the subject of economic changes 
consists of Herbert Hoover, chairman; Walter F. Brown, Renick \W. 
Dunlap, William Green, Julius Klein, John S. Lawrence, Max Mason, 
George McFadden, Adolph C. Miller, Lewis E. Pierson, John |). 
Raskob, A. W. Shaw, Louis J. Taber, Daniel Willard, Clarence \. 
Woolley, Owen D. Young, and Edward Eyre Hunt, secretary. 
The report of the committee has been published by the Department 
of Commerce.’ The detailed reports of the underlying investigations 
of particular topics are published under the title of ‘‘ Recent Economic 
Changes.”’ ? 
The text of the committee’s report is given below. 


Section 1.—Characteristics of the Years 1922-1929 


ACCELERATION rather than structural change is the key to an under- 
standing of our recent economic developments. Gradually the fact 
emerged during the course of this survey that the distinctive char- 
acter of the years from 1922 to 1929 owes less to fundamental change 
than to intensified activity. 

Forty years ago David A. Wells wrote his “‘Recent Economic 
Changes,”’ showing that the quarter century which ended in 1889 was 
a period of ‘‘profound economic changes,” which he described as 
” cneraatbaintshy more important and varied than during any former 
corresponding period of the world’s history.” 

Each generation believes itself to be on the verge of a new economic 
era, an era of fundamental change, but the longer the committee 
deliberated, the more evident it became that the novelty of the period 
covered by the present survey rested chiefly in the fact that develop- 
ments such as formerly affected our old industries have been recurring 
in our new industries. The changes have not been in structure but 
in speed and spread. 

Invention is not a new art. Transportation and communication 
are not new services. The facilitating function of finance is older 
than coined currency. Agriculture is as ancient as history. Com- 
petition is not anew phenomenon. None of the changes in distribu- 
tion on which emphasis has been Jaid in the last few years is basically 
new. Hand-to-mouth buying is old; sudden changes in style and 
demand are familiar; there is no new principle in installment selling: 
cooperative marketing is no modern discovery; the chain store 
movement dates back at least 25 years. _ But the breadth and scal« 
and “‘tempo” of recent developments give them new importance. 








1 United States. Department of Commerce. Recent Economic Changes in the United States: Rep.'' 


of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the President’s Conference on Unemploym::' 
Washington, 1929. 32 pp 


2 Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. (2 vols.) 
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The increased supply of power and its wider uses; the multiplica- 
tion by man of his strength and skill through machinery, the expert 
division and arrargement of work in mines and factories, on the 
farms and in the trades, so that production per man-hour of effort 
has risen to new heights; the quickening of these instrumentalities 
through capital provided from the surplus incomes of a constantly 
widening proportion of our peanleccoik take represent an accumu- 
lation of forces which have long been at work. 

The committee, like other observers, was early impressed by the 
degree of economic activity in these seven years. It was struck by 
the outpouring of energy which piled up skyscrapers in scores of 
cities; knit the 48 States together with 20,000 miles of airways; 
moved each year over railways and waterways more than a billion 
and a half tons of freight; thronged the highways with 25,000,000 
motor cars; carried electricity to 17,000,000 homes; sent each year 
3,750,000 children to high school and more than 1,000,000 young men 
and women to college; and fed, clothed, housed, and amused the 
120,000,000 persons who occupy our twentieth of the habitable area 
of the earth. 

But while the period from 1922 to 1929 has been one of intense 
activity, the committee noted that this activity has been “‘spotty.”’ 
Certain groups have been more active than other groups; certain 
industries busier than their neighbor industries, and certain geographi- 
cal areas more prosperous than other areas. 

While rayon manufacturers have worked at top speed, cotton mills 
have been on part time; while the silk hosiery industry, the women’s 
shoe trade, and the fur business have been active, there has been 
depression in the woolen and worsted industry; while dairying has 
been prosperous, grain growers have been depressed. Coal mining has 
been in difficulties, and classes of wholesalers and retailers have fare 
under grave economic pressure. Progress has been made toward 
more stable employment in seasonal industries, yet ‘‘ technological ”’ 
unemployment, resulting from the displacement of workers by im- 
proved machinery and methods, has attracted attention. 

Geographical differences also were noted. The Pacific States have 
made an extraordinary advance; the South has rapidly developed 
as a manufacturing area; the East North-Central division has grown; 
while the New England States and to some extent the Middle Atlantic 
section, have developed less rapidly and have experienced some 
difficulties in adapting their older industries to new conditions. 

However, in spite of this variability, this difference in activity as 
between groups and areas and industries, the rising standard of 
living characteristic of this period was widespread and has reached 
the highest level in our national history. 

_ Participation by the people as a vials in many of the benefits of 
increased productivity, which of itself varied as between different 
groups and geographical areas, has been one of the marked character- 
istics of the period. While industrial, agricultural, and commercial 


activity has been ‘‘spotty,” the broad social advantages of our acceler-. 


ated activity flowed out over the land. For example, the highway 
building programs throughout the nation were not limited to the 
intensely active areas; good roads were extended in all directions, 
serving the whole vera 
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ation. The same might be said for educa- 
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tional advantages, radio entertainment, personal mobility made pos;i- 
ble by low-priced motor cars, swift and dependable transportation 
and communication, and numerous other facilities and services ma\|:- 
ing for comfort and well-being, beyond the elemental requirements 
of food, clothing, and shelter. 

This spread of higher living standards has been characteristic of 
our national life practically throughout our history. As a phenome- 
non it is not new, but in its degree and scope it has taken on a new 
importance. 

The Speed Which Power has Added to Production 


Characteristic, also, has been the rise in the use of power—throe 
and three-quarters times faster than the growth in population—aiid 
the extent to which power has been made readily available not alone 
for driving tools of increasing size and capacity, but for a convenient 
diversity of purposes in the smallest business enterprise and on thie 
farm and in the home. 

Factories no longer need cluster about the sources of power. Wide- 
spread interconnection between power plants, arising out of an in- 
creasing appreciation of the value of flexibility in power, and made 
possible by technical advances during recent years, has created huve 
reservoirs of power so that abnormal conditions in one locality need 
not stop the wheels of industry. 

The increasing flexibility with which electricity can be delivered 
for power has enabled manufacturers and farmers to meet high labor 
costs by the application of power-driven specialized machines; and 
power in this flexible form has penetrated into every section of the 
United States, including many rural areas. The survey shows that 
as a Nation we now use as much electrical energy as all the rest of 
the world combined. 

Through the subdivision of power the unskilled worker has become 
a skilled operator, multiplying his effectiveness with specialized auto- 
matic machinery and processes. Thus the unit cost of production 
has been reduced, the drudgery eliminated from much unskilled work, 
and wages maintained or actually increased. 


The Spread in the Source and Use of Credit 


This acceleration of forces and its resultant rising standard of living 
have been facilitated by a continuing supply of funds. 

In the breadth of the sources from which capital and credit have 
been available and in the quickening method of their use, may be 
observed again the changes in speed and spread of our recent economic 
activity. 

In former periods the savings funds of the American people were 
not alone adenine for our capital requirements. In periods 0! 
business expansion the demand for funds pressed heavily upon tlic 


supply. 

he reverse has been found to be true in the period under review. 
For the a part of this period not only the earnings and savin:s 
of the people supplied the additional capital for financing the rap‘ 
development of industry, but in addition they furnished several !)1!- 
lions of dollars for loans to foreign countries. 


- 
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Siimulated by the urge for funds to finance the vast production 
program of the United States during the World War, the number of 
shareholders in the country’s business enterprises has, it is estimated, 
crown from about 2,000,000 to more than 17,000,000; and out of 
increasing Incomes these investors have continued to pour their 
savings into the stream of credit. 

During the later months of the period covered by the survey a 
new tendency has been observed. Investors, as well as a large body 
of speculators, have invested through the stock exchanges not only 
their savings, but the proceeds of loans secured through banks and 
brokers, until the credit structure of the country has been sufficiently 
weighted to indicate a credit stringency, resulting in an abnormally 
high rate for call money and an appreciable increase in the rate of 
interest for business purposes. The consequences of this process can 
not be measured at this time, but they are factors in the problem of 
maintaining economic balance which will be touched on later in this 
report. 

Meamietaibe industry has been able to reduce its requirements for 
short-term eredits from the banks through issuance of securities. 
The preference for permanent methods of financing business is 
reflected in the relatively small increase in commercial loans of banks 
in recent years, as contrasted with the increase in security holdings 
and collateral loans. 

Imports of gold early in the period covered by the survey which 
tended to make credit easier; the growth of savings in spite of in- 
creased spending; the popular confidence in the financial structure, 
especially in the Federal reserve system, and the power of the 
system to move available credit to the places where it is needed, 
mark a great advance during these seven years. 

There has also been an increase in the velocity of the turnover 
of credit, due to improved transportation and communication, 
scientific control of inventories, the continuation of the simplification 
movement, and our accelerated turnover of commodities. Business 
has thus developed a new degree of economy in the use of credit, 
which may be set down as another characteristic of the period. 


Section I1.—Price Relationships, Wages, and the Cost of Living 


THE PERIOD UNDER REVIEW is perhaps too brief for a definite 
judgment, and we are as yet too close in point of time to get an 
accurate perspective, but the committee feels that in the field of price 
relationships, wages, and the cost of living is to be found one of the 
striking and significant developments revealed by the survey, and 
one which more than any other gives these years their distinctive 
character. 

Contrasting two periods of our comparatively recent economic 
a will perhaps serve to make clear the significance of these 
actors. 

According to the best available statistics, in the period between 
1896 and 1913, the wholesale price level rose on the average 2.3 per 
cent @ year, but wages rose only a little more, so that their purchasing 
power advanced only 0.5 per cent a year. In the period from 1922 
to 1927, prices declined on the average 0.1 per cent a year, while the 
purchasing power of wages rose 2.1 per cent a year. 
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In this latter period the fortunate synchronizing of a high wage 
level and a stationary cost of living created a phenomenon, new jn 
degree, which had widespread influence on the economic situation, 
and which will bear close study in its details. 


Relative Price Stability 


The increasing tendency toward price stability, both as between 
classes of commodities and in the price experience of individia] 
commodities, was a characteristic of the period under review, tend- 
ing toward a more equitable basis of exchange of products among 
the various groups. Price fluctuations seem to have been held 
within narrow limits during this period by a combination of factors: 
A more complete background of statistical information making possi- 
ble better judgment regarding supply and demand on the part both 
of producers and consumers, prudence on the part of management, 
cost reductions by technicians, skill on the part of bankers, an enlight- 
ened attitude on the part of labor, and the expansion of foreign 
markets. 

Relative price stability has involved a change in the direction in 
which business men look for profits. Profits made from the fluctua- 
tions of individual commodity prices, and from changes in the relation 
among prices, have tended to diminish. 

Whether the price relationships of recent years prove to be transi- 
tory or permanent they represent to-day a huge gain which is reflected 
in all parts of the economic organism. It is a development too new 
to permit of dogmatic interpretation but the committee believes that 
this decreasing variability in prices at a time when the productivity 
pe hour of labor has been greatly increased, and the demand for goods 

as been greatly stimulated, is one of the most significant factors 
disclosed by the survey. 

The widening gap between wages and the cost of living—wages 
increasing while the cost of living was stationary—may be assumed 
to have contributed definitely to the degree of prosperity which has 
characterized the period as a whole. With rising wages and rela- 
tively stable prices we have become consumers of what we produce 
to an extent never before realized. 

The factors in this situation appear in part to be accidental and in 
part the consequences of an advanced economic point of view. 

In the early postwar period much of the press and many employers 
demanded a “liquidation” of labor. It was freely declared that 
business could not settle down until wages were brought back to 
pre-war levels. Labor had enjoyed a higher standard of living and 
naturally opposed wage cuts. 

This might have precipitated a period of serious strife had it not 
been that leaders of industrial thought, watching the trend of affairs, 
noted that the result of the continuance of high wages was that the 
dammed-up purchasing desires which had been held back during the 
war on account of the national economic program, burst forth, and 
not only the high wages which were being currently earned but 
accumulated savings as well were poured into the channels of com- 
merce. 

They were quick to grasp the significance of the power of the con- 
sumer with money to spend to create an accelerated eycle of pro- 
ductivity. 
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They began consciously to propound the principle of high wages 
and low costs as a policy of enlightened industrial practice. . This 
principle has since attracted the attention of economists all over the 
world, and while it is in no sense new, its application on a broad 


scale 1s So novel as to impress the committee as being a fundamental 
development. 


Production Increase and the Expansion of Human Wants 


Partly as a result of this newly sensed principle of an accelerated 
cycle of production-consumption, and partly by reason of the develop- 
ment of a stream of credit and an abundance of flexible power made 
broadly available the years 1922 to 1929 witnessed a marked increase 
in the physical volume of production. Some years stand out more 
conspicuously than others; two—1924 and 1927—show minor reces- 
sions; but the period as a whole has been notably consistent. 

Since 1922 primary production has been increasing 2.5 per cent a 
year; manufacturing, 4 per cent; transportation, 4 per cent. Tak- 
ing 1919—a year of fair harvests—as a base, crop production in 
1922 was 102; in 1925, 104; in 1927, 106. 

There have been prosperous periods in the past which may have 
surpassed these rates of increase, but none so far as the committee 
can learn which has shown such a striking increase in productivity 
per man-hour. Notwithstanding the reductions in hours of labor, 
per capita productivity is nearly 60 per cent greater than it was 
toward the close of the He oflrcsmn: 4 century; the increase in per capita 
productivity in manufacturing from 1922 to 1925 was 35 per cent; 
the productivity of farm Workers has increased at a rate probably 
never before equaled. 

And these increases in productivity have been joined to a corre- 
sponding increase in the consuming power of the American people. 
Here has been demonstrated on a grand scale the expansibility of 
human wants and desires. 

Economists have long declared that consumption, the satisfaction 
of wants, would expand with little evidence of satiation if we could 
so adjust our economic processes as to make dormant demands ef- 
fective. Such an expansion has been going on since the beginning of 
the mdustrial revolution. It is not a phenomenon of the postwar 
period, except in degree. But it is this degree of economic activity, 
this almost insatiable appetite for goods and services, this abounding 
production of all things which almost any man can want, which is so 
striking a characteristic of the period covered by the survey. 


Optional Consumption 


The committee finds, from study of the fact-finding survey on which 
this report is based, that as a people we have become steadily less 
concerned about the primary needs—food, clothing, and shelter. We 
have long since lost all fear concerning our food supply, and so we no 
longer look on food as a luxury or as a primary source of pleasure. 
American food standards have risen, but we hear little of the “high 
cost of living,” and the slogan of the ‘‘full dinner pail’ is obsolete. 
We wear less clothing; more rayon and silks, less cotton and wool. 
Our wants have ranged more widely and we now demand a broad 
list “ goods and services which come under the category of ‘optional 
purchases.’ 
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The rapidly increasing number of families in the United Staje< 
having a considerable margin of earnings available for “optional ¢.1,- 
sumption ’’—optional in the sense that this portion of the income may 
be saved or spent, and if spent the manner of its spending may |) 
determined by the tastes of the consumer or the nature of the appeas 
made to him by the industries competing for his patronage—prese its 
one of the marked characteristics of the recent economic situatic:. 
It is the personal or individual expression of the gap between rising 
wages and the relatively stable cost of living, referred to at the |e- 
ginning of this section. 

Consumption and Leisure 


Closely related to the increased rate of production-consumption of 
products is the consumption of leisure. 

It was during the peniod covered by the survey that the conception 
of leisure as ‘‘consumable’’ began to be realized upon in business in 
practical way and on a broad scale. It began to be recognized, not 
only that leisure is ‘‘consumable,” but that people can not ‘consume”’ 
leisure without consuming goods and services, and that leisure which 
results from an increasing man-hour productivity helps to create new 
needs and new and broader markets. 

The increasing interest in the fine arts and in science; the increased 
sales of books and magazines; the increase in foreign travel; tle 
growing interest and participation in sports of all kinds; the domestic 
pilgrimages of some 40,000,000 motor tourists who use more than 
2,000 tourist camps; the greatly increased enrollment in our hich 
schools and colleges; the motion picture theaters and the radio— 
all these reflect the uses of increasing leisure. 

During the period covered by the survey the trend toward increased 
leisure received a considerable impetus. The work week was short- 
ened in the factory by better planning and modern machinery, and 
the workday was shortened in the home by the increased use of tinic- 
and-labor-saving appliances and services. 

Few of the current economic developments have made such wide- 
spread changes in our national life or promise so much for the future us 
the utilization of our increasing leisure. 


“Mass S Md ” 


The service functions are not new, but few of the developments 
revealed by the survey are of greater potential significance than the 
accelerated growth of our service industries—travel, entertainment, 
education, insurance, communication; the facilities of hotels, res- 
taurants, delicatessen stores, steam laundries, and public libraries, ‘0 
mention but a few. 

An evolution which has been going on for centuries has only 
recently been revealed as a mass movement. We now apply ‘o 
many kinds of services the philosophy of large-scale production. We 
have integrated these services and organized them, and we have 
developed the new philosophy to such a degree in recent years tht 
we now have what night he termed “mass services.” ese have 
helped to create a new standard of comfortable living in the United 
States, and have afforded employment for millions of workers crowded 
out of agriculture and the extractive and fabricating industries. 
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[t was, in fact, the timely development of ‘‘mass services”? which 
saved our country from a critical unemployment problem during 
recent years. 

No saree cyclical fluctuations have characterized the period under 
review, 80 that the unemployment due to the business cycle has not 
been marked; but it has become evident that unemployment can 
arise as @ result of industrial efficiency as well as of inefficiency. 
In the latter case we have seasonal or intermittent unemployment; 
in the former case what has come to be known as “technological” 
unemployment resulting from the introduction of new machinery 
and processes. ‘The survey seems to indicate that the time has come 
to devote continuing attention not only to the problems of cyclical 
unemployment but also to this newer problem of ‘“technological’’ 
unemployment if we are to forestall hardship and uncertainty in the 
lives of the workers. 

Where progress may be working an advantage to the people as a 
whole, it inevitably works temporary hardship upon certain classes— 
those skilled workers in a trade, for example, whose work is taken 
over by machines, ‘This is a serious aspect of the problem of unem- 
ployment. It involves, in many instances, learning new trades, and, 
in most instances, the loss of time in securing other jobs. Yet from 
a broad social point of view, while it works hardship on those workers 
displaced by the introduction of machinery or improved processes, 
the social gain is real and permanent. 

Such economic transformations are not so much changes as read- 
justments, due to the progressive needs of modern society, and to the 
necessity of taking advantage of the modern developments in science. 
They have arisen in agriculture as well as manufacturing and trans- 
portation, and they have affected employers as well as employees. 
There is nothing new about these problems; the accelerated rate of 
readjustment is what has recently engaged the attention of wage 
earners and management. 

As has already been intimated, the acceleration of technological 
shifts in production and consumption would have resulted in much 
more serious unemployment if workers had not been absorbed in the 
hah expanded service industries which both create and serve 
eisure. 

Our Natural Advantages 


[t is obvious, of course, that the economic position of this Nation 
is in no slight degree due to our possession of abundant raw materials 
and sources of power, to the fact that our domestic market is so 
large, and that there are no trade barriers between the States of 
our Union. We can exchange goods without stopping them for 
inspection or the payment of duties between States. e can effect 
their transfer without the barriers of differing languages or customs. 
Advertising is peculiarly effective because we have so great an area 
with a common language which enables us to talk to all the people 
and to develop national consumption habits, which in turn make 
possible large-scale production. 

This fortuitous situation should be borne in mind as an important’ 
factor in both the speed and the spread which have characterized 
our recent economic development. 
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The balance which has been maintaimed between consumption and 
production is nowhere better shown than in the fact that waves 
have been rising, and that there has been no striking increase of 
unemployment in a period marked by the broadest technologie, 
advancement which we have yet known. 

Perhaps the deepest economic significance of the new situation 
lies, not in the rapidity with which the service industries have grown 
and have become integrated, nor in the universality of their spread, 
but in the fact that the situation which they have created is re- 
ciprocal. Our increasing standard of living is not participated jin 
only by those who produce our food, clothing, and shelter, but has 
flowed back to those in the service industries. The population as 
whole can enjoy the rising standard of living—the music which 
comes in over the radio, the press, the automobile and good roads, 
the schools, the colleges, parks, playgrounds, and the myriad other 
facilities for comfortable existence and cultural development. 

Our ancestors came to these shores with few tools and little 
organization to fight nature for a livelihood. Their descendants 
have developed a new and peculiarly American type of civilization 
in which services have come to rank with other forms of production 
as a major economic factor. 


Remote Saturation Points 


The survey has proved conclusively what has long been held 
theoretically to be true, that wants are almost insatiable; that one 
want satisfied makes way for another. The conclusion is that 
economically we have a boundless field before us; that there are 
new wants which will make way endlessly for newer wants, as fast 
as they are satisfied. 

We have the power to produce and the capital to bring about 
exchange between the producing and consuming groups. We have 
communication to s rot and spread the influence of ideas. We have 
swift and dependable transportation. We have an educational sys- 
tem which is steadily raising standards and improving tastes. We 
have the sciences and arts to help us. We have a great national 
opportunity. 

Important as is the development of the economic side of our 
national life, through invention and discovery of new industries and 
new callings, an illustration of the potentialities of further lifting the 
national standard of living, without developing another invention or 
discovery and without creating a new want, can be drawn from « 
single industry—that of electrical appliances. 

A home or farm wired for electricity is a different economic unit 
from one which is not wired. Each such home, whether in city or 
country, can take advantage of electricity for lighting, and on the 
farm an automatic water supply system makes available water «t 
convenient spots for domestic and farm uses. 

A survey of city and village homes indicates the use of electricity 
for many additional applications of highly specialized devices. 1|n 
1928 apparently a large percentage of the homes wired for electricity 
had electric flatirons; bisa than one-third of them had washing 
machines; slightly over one-third of them had vacuum cleaners; !css 
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than 5 per cent had electrical refrigerators. We are far from the 
gai uration point in connection with any of these devices. . 

To take one other example, there is, perhaps, no more dramatic 
Jlustration of a rising standard of living than the growth and develop- 
ment of radio in recent years. This newest application of electricity 
has found its way into millions of homes. On January 1, 1928, there 
were 7,500,000 sets in use. Yet about 70 per cent of American homes 
are still without the radio. , 

We seem only to have touched the fringe of our potentialities. 


Section II].—Economic Balance 


MANY INFLUENCES have been at work during the period covered 
by the survey, welding the people of the United States into a new 
solidarity of thought and action. The telephone and telegraph, the 
automobile, the radio, and the railroads form lines of communica- 
tion which have brought together East and West, South and North. 

Other and less tangible influences reaching back farther into the 
past, but accelerated and strengthened by the experiences of the World 
War, have also contributed to our solidarity. Economic reorganiza- 
tion; the cooperation of business leaders, economic experts, and the 
Government; the general spread of information; the growth of trade 
associations; the cooperation of labor to increase productivity; the 
restriction of immigration—all of these have grown in importance in 
peace after their stimulation by the war. 

Making for solidarity has been popular education which has in- 
creased amazingly. e are spending two and one-half billions of 
dollars each year on public and private education—an increase of 250 
per cent in a decade. Expenditures for free college and university 
education have increased nearly 350 per cent in little more than 10 

ears. 

: And there is another factor which has contributed to the welding 
process, and to the economic advancement of the nation: The broad- 
ening influence of America’s creative minds—the minds of the leaders 
in Government and in education, in research, in management and in 
labor, in the press, and in the professions. To their influence we have 
come to look in large measure for the maintenance of our economic 
balance. 

While ours has been a period of great economic activity and indus- 
trial productivity, and of a degree of economic stability which must 
be rated as high when we consider the readjustments in every depart- 
ment of economic life made necessary by the postwar crisis and by 
the transition from war economy to peace economy, and while America 
has a promising future, the outstanding fact which is illuminated by 
this survey is that we can not maintain our economic advantage, or 
hope fully to realize on our economic future, unless we consciously 
accept the — of equilibrium and apply it skillfully in every 
economic relation. 

The forces that bear upon our economic relationships have always 
been sensitive. All parts of our economic structure, from the prime 
processes of making and of marketing to the facilitating functions of 
finance, are and have been interdependent and easily affected. And 
therein lies the danger: That through ignorance of mic princi- 
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ples, or through selfish greed, or inadequate leadership, the ste:y 
balance will be disturbed, to our economic detriment. : 

If natural resources, especially the land, are wastefully used. jf 
money in quantity is taken out of production and employed {; 
speculation; if any group develops a method of artificial price ad- 
vancement which puts one commodity out of balance with othe; 
commodities; if either management or labor disregards the common 
interest—to this extent equilibrium will be destroyed, and destroyed 
for all. 

To maintain the dynamic equilibrium of recent years is, indeed, 4 
problem of leadership which more and more demands deliberate 
public attention and control. Research and study, the orderly classi- 
cation of knowledge, joined to increasing skill, well may make eo:1)- 
plete control of the economic system a possibility. The problems 
are many and difficult, but the degree of progress in recent yeurs 
inspires us with high hopes. 

In the marked balance of consumption and production, for example, 
the control of the ecomonic organism is increasingly evident. Wit) 
the development of a stream of credit to facilitate business operations, 
and with flexible power to energize industry and to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the workers has come an increasing evenness in the flow 
of production. Once an intermittent starting and stopping of pro- 
duction-consumption was characteristic of the economic situation. | 
was jerky and unpredictable, and overproduction was followed by a 
pause for consumption to catch up. For the seven years under sur- 
vey, a more marked balance of production-consumption is evident. 

With greater knowledge of consuming habits, with more accurate 
records of the goods consumed, a sensitive contact has been estal)- 
lished between the factors of production and consumption whicl 
formerly were so often out of polaane: 

Where pools of goods once were accumulated by the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, the jobber, and the retailer; where high inventories 
once meant distress, shutdowns, failures, and unemployment when- 
ever the demand subsided, there is now a more even flow from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

Increasing skill and scientific data have made the anticipation of 
demand far more accurate, and by accurate anticipation the deliberate 
balance between production and consumption has in a measure bee 
maintained. By advertising and other promotional devices, by scien- 
tific fact finding, by a carefully predeveloped consumption, a measur- 
able pull on production has been created which releases capital other- 
wise tied up in immobile goods and furthers the organic balance 0! 
_economic forces. In many cases the rate of production-consumptior 

seems to be fairly well under control. 

To maintain this balance, and to extend it into fields which are 
not now in balance with the more prosperous elements of the Nation, 
is clearly an important problem of leadership. With certain natura! 
resources still wastefully exploited, with great industries, such as 
agriculture and coal mi , Still below the general level of prosperity, 
with certain regions re doled. there remains much to do. To bring 


these more fully into the stream of successful economic forces is 
problem of the first order. . 
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Gur complex and intricate economic machine can produce, but to 
keep it producing continuously it must be maintained in balance. 
During the past few years equilibrium has been fairly well maintained. 
We have not wasted the hours of labor by strikes or lockouts. Until 
recently we have not diverted savings from productive business to 
speculation. ‘There has been balance between the economic forces— 
not perfect balance, but a degree of balance which has enabled the 
intricate machine to produce and to serve our people. 

As long as the appetite for goods and services is practically insati- 
able, as 1t appears to be, and as long as productivity can be consis- 
tently increased, it would seem that we can go on with increasing 
activity. But we can do this only if we develop a technique of bal- 
ance. ‘Toward such a technique the committee believes the skillful 
work of the economists, engineers, and statisticians who prepared 
the survey on which we have based the facts and interpretations 
expressed in this brief report, will contribute. Our effort has been 
to suggest a pattern by which their work may be appraised; to set 
up an orderly plan by which the facts may be articulated and against 
which later and better information may be more accurately judged. 
We recommend a study of the fact-finding survey as a whole to all 
who are faced with the problems of business administration and public 
leadership. 

Informed leadership is vital to the maintenance of equilibrium. 
It depends upon a general knowledge of the relations of the parts 
each to the other. Through incessant observation and adjustment 
of our economy, we can learn to maintain the economic balance. 

Underlying recent developments is an attitude of mind which seems 
to be characteristically American. Our Nation is accustomed to 
rapid movement, to quick shifts in status; it is receptive to new 
ideas, ingenious in devices, adaptable. Our economy is in large 
measure the embodiment of those who have made it. 

Our situation is fortunate, our momentum is remarkable. Yet 
the organic balance of our economic structure can be maintained 
only by hard, persistent, intelligent effort; by consideration and 
sympathy; by mutual confidence, and by a disposition in the several 
human parts to work in harmony together. 
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Effect of Rayon on Consumption of Cotton, Silk, and Woo] 


RECENT report of the Metropolitan Life Insurance (o:! 
contains a discussion of the possible effects of rayon on the con- 
sumption of other textile fibers. A comparison of the amount of 
eotton, silk, and rayon consumed in the years 1923 to 1927 shows 
considerable increase in all three during this period—13.5 per cent 
for cotton, 51.7 per cent for silk, and 163 per cent for rayon—but the 
increase in the consumption of rayon was twelve times that of cotton 
and three times that of silk. In spite of the rapid strides made by 
rayon, however, the volume consumed in 1927 was only 2.7 per + 
of the volume of cotton, although it exeeeded that of silk (for the 
first time) by a proximately 39.8 per cent. 

The effect of rayon on the consumption of cotton is uncertain, 
although it is believed by some that it may operate to increase rather 
than decrease cotton eines uy: and that any displacement of 
cotton by rayon may be offset by the increased gales of cotton-rayon 
mixtures. In fact, a number if cotton manufacturers are reported 
to “maintain that rayon has been the salvation of their industry. 
These manufacturers base their conclusions on the belief that rayon 
has made the finished mixed fabrics far more attractive and hence 
more salable than the formerly plain cotton fabrics. Whatever the 
underlying causes, there is evidence that an increasing number of 
cotton mills-are using rayon in large quantities, but the total con- 
“a tion of cotton fibers has shown no decline.” 

e report credits the Silk Association of America (Inc.) with the 
PM eel. that consumption of the cheaper grades of silk fibers has 
been adversely affected by rayon competition but that consumption 
of high-grade raw silk has increased. In certain instances rayon 
has tended to displace raw silk in the manufacture of cotton finished 
goods. A number of cotton manufacturers who formerly used large 
quantities of Canton and tussah silk for the production of fancy 
cotton and silk mixtures and for the manufacture of shirtings now 
use rayon because of the lower price of rayon yarn. 

The effect of rayon on wool consumption is_ still apparently 
negligible, according to the report, inasmuch as the use of rayon in 
mixtures with edalial fibers is a ‘comparatively recent innovation. 
The present consumption of rayon in the woolen industry is only | 
per cent of the total ociieaninetlels of rayon, this percentage having 
remained the same for the last four years. 

The percentages of the total rayon production utilized in the knit- 
ting and weaving trades, for braids and elastics, and for miscellaneou- 
a purposes are shown in ‘the following table. It will be noted tha 
a the knitting trades furnish the most important market for rayo: 





a oe 








1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Rayon—a new influence in the t 
tile industry. New York [19297]. 
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yarn, their consumption amounting to 54 per cent of the total Ameri- 
an rayon production in 1927 as compared with 37.5 per cent utilized 
y the weaving trades. 







PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE DIFFERENT TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
OF AMERICAN-PRODUCED RAYON, 1924 TO 1927 
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Although the proportions of the total American rayon output 
utilized in the manufacture of hosiery and of silk goods in 1927 were 
smaller than in earlier years, the actual amounts used increased 
very materially. The hosiery industry used 17,833,000 pounds of 
rayon in 1927 as compared with 8,665,000 pounds in 1924, and the 
silk goods industry, 11,889,000 pounds, as compared with 7,125,000 
pounds in 1924. The actual amounts of rayon used by the knit 
underwear and cotton goods industries increased still more notably 
between 1924 and 1927—in knit underwear from 3,851,000 to 24,- 
wa pounds and in cotton goods, from 5,969,000 to 19,108,000 
pounds. 
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Institute of Human Relations at Yale University 


N INSTITUTE of Human Relations has been established at Yale 
University, according to the Personnel Journal of April, 1929 
(p.492). This rew organization will, the president of that university 
announces, “‘bring together sociologists, biologists, psychologists, 
and economists, who will combine with their colleagues in such 
fields as law, medicine, and psychiatry to correlate knowledge of the 
mind and body and of individual and group conduct and to study 
further the interrelations of the many factors influencing human 
actions. ”’ 

A grant of $1,500,000 has been made by the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a building in which the institute will be housed. Furthermore, 
funds aggregating $250,000 per annum for a 10-year period have 
been made available for the continuation and extension of the work 
of the Institute of Psychology, the researches in child develop- 
ment, and the gram for mental hygiene which oe already in 
progress, and to bring about cooperation among various d epartments 
of the university in the study of human nature, especially in con- 
nection with the fields of law and medicine. 
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Collection of Wage Claims in California 


N THE biennium ended June 30, 1928, the great bulk of the com- 
plaints received by the several district offices of the Californi, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics were with reference to unpaid wages 
The California laws provide that wages be paid in cash or negotiab!| 
paper to be paid on demand, with no discount, at a bank or estah- 
lished business place. They also provide that upon an employee’; 
discharge ‘‘the wages or compensation for labor or service earned ani 
unpaid at the time of such discharge shall become due and payabl: 
immediately.” When an employee who has no written contrac: 
quits or resigns his job his wages are “‘due and payable not later than 
72 hours thereafter, unless such employee shall have given 72 hours’ 
previous notice of his intention to quit, in which latter case such 
employee shall be entitled to his wages or compensation at the time 
of quitting.” 

Section 7 of the wage collection law of the State (Stats. 1919, ch 
228) reads as follows: 

The commissioner and his representatives duly authorized by him in writing 
shall have the power and authority, when in his judgment he deems it necessary , 
to take assignments of wage claims and prosecute actions for the collection of 
wages and other demands of persons who are financially unable to employ counse! 
in cases in which, in the judgment of the commissioner, the claims for wages are 
valid and enforceable in the courts; to issue subpoenas, to compel the attendance 
of witnesses or parties and the production of books, papers or records, and to 
administer oaths and to examine witnesses under oath, and to take the verifica- 
tion or proof or instruments of writing, and to take depositions and affidavits for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act and all other acts now or 
hereafter placed in the bureau for enforcement. 

The collection of these wage claims takes up nearly all the time of 
the staff of the State bureau of labor statistics and is considered by 
that office its most important accomplishment. From 1915 to 1928 
$5,753,666 were collected by the bureau in unpaid wages without cost 
to the claimants. 

During the 7-year period ending June 30, 1921, the average yearly 
collections of unpaid wages were $176,449, while for the following 
seven years ending June 30, 1928, the collections of such wages 
averaged $645,503 tb annum—an increase of 266 per cent over the 
earlier 7-year period. 

During the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 there were 57,189 wage claims 
handled as compared with 41,507 in the previous biennium—an in- 
crease of 37.8 per cent in the later period. 

In the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 the amount collected totaled 
$1,962,992 and in the two preceding fiscal years $1,468,551—an 
increase of $494,442, or 33.7 per cent for the later period. 

During the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, the percentages of wage claims collected 
of the totals received were, respectively, 59.1 and 60.1. During both of these 
fiscal years the increases in the percentages of wage claims collected were greater 
than in the preceding two fiscal years. Both fiscal years 1927 and 1928 show 
increases in the amounts of unpaid wages collected over the preceding fiscal years, 
but the rates of these increases were considerably smaller during 1927 and 1928 
compared with the preceding fiscal years. Thus, while between 1925 and 1926 
the percentage increase in the amount of unpaid wages collected was 38.5, be- 
tween 1926 and 1927 the percentage increase in the amount of unpaid wages 


collected was 10.4, and between 1927 and 1928, the percentage increase in the 
amount of unpaid wages collected was 4.4. 





1California. Department of Industrial Relations. Bureau of Labor Statistics (division of labor statis- 
tics and law enforcement). Twenty-third biennial report, 1927-1928. Sacramento, 1929, pp. 56-78. 
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Proportion of Claims Settled 


ir 1s, of course, not possible to collect all wage claims. “Some of 
them, after investigation, are found to have no merit. On the other 
hand, many of the claims are not presented until after the employer 
is insolvent. During the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 approximately 
60 per cent of the total claims received were settled or collected. 


Size of Claims 


Or 48,598 wage claims filed at the various district offices in the cal- 
endar years 1926 and 1927, slightly over 37 per cent were under $25, 
while 55.2 per cent were for less than $45. Only 7.2 per cent were 
for amounts exceeding $225. 


Occupations of Complainants 


Or THE 57,189 persons filing claims in 1926-27 and 1927-28 for 
unpaid wages, 41.7 per cent were workers in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 13.2 per cent in agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal industry, and 12.6 per cent in domestic and personal service, 
9.6 per cent in trade, and 7.6 per cent in professional service. In 
each of the remaining industries the proportion of claimants was 
under 7 per cent. Of the agricultural workers filing claims, 70.9 per 
cent were fruit pickers and farm hands. 

The largest numbers of wage complainants in the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical group were, in order named, laborers, carpenters, painters, cooks, plasterers, 
foremen, and managers. Of the 4,348 wage complainants in the professional 


service group, 2,316, or 53.3 per cent, were nurses; 474, or 10.9 per cent, were 
musicians; while 453, or 10.4 per cent, were actors. 


Savings to California Workers 


AS ALREADY stated, the sum of $1,962,992 in unpaid wages was col- 
lected by the bureau of labor statistics in the fiscal years 1927 and 
1928 without charge to the workers filing the claims. If these com- 
plainants had had recourse to legal actions, the fees in most cases 
would probably have been from one-fourth to one-third of the sums 
collected. In some cases the fees would probably have been only 10 
per cent of the sums collected, while in other cases attorneys would 
have charged over 33 per cent. It might therefore be estimated 
that the bureau’s wage collection activities saved the workers of Cali- 
fornia from one-fourth to one-third of the unpaid wages collected by 
that office or, for the last two years, from $245,374 to $327,165 per 
annum. 


Civil Actions and Penalties 


IN ACCORDANCE with che California wage payment laws, the State 
labor commissioner pay pee actions for unpaid wage claims 
which have been assigned to him for collection. In the two fiscal 


years ending June 30, 1928, the bureau began 331 civil actions in the 
interest of 1,999 wage claimants, involving $237,360 of which $33,539 
were collected. 

_ An important provision of the California semimonthly pay-day act 
is that imposing a fine of $10 for each failure to pay each employee 
semimonthly. 
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Civil actions to recover penalties under this provision of the law are to | 
instituted by the commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics, and the mon: \< 
recovered thereby are to be forwarded to the State treasurer to become a part of 
the general fund of the State. Regarding these penalties, the law further p;o- 
vides that, “several causes of action for the said penalties may be united in t}o 
same action without being separately stated and a demand shall be necessary 2.x 
a prerequisite to the bringing of any action for such penalties, the commissic))., 
being hereby given full power on behalf of the State to accept and receipt for «),, 
penalties so paid, with or without suit.”’ 


Under the provision which was passed by the 1927 legislature i|)¢ 


bureau collected $6,051.35 up to July 1, 1928, without suits. These 


fines were paid by 328 employers who had violated the semimont):|y 
pay-day law. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 





Labor Productivity in Boot and Shoe Making Before the 
Invention of Machinery 


OCUMENTARY material on boot and shoe making in the first: 
D quarter of the nineteenth century affords some data on produc-’ 
tivity of hand workers before the invention of shoemaking machinery. ' 

Joseph Lye was a skilled shoemaker of Lynn, Mass., doing only cus- 
tom, or “ bespoke,” work. He kept a diary, after the fashion of his time, 
from which can be obtained an idea of productivity, at least of one 
individual shoemaker who was probably representative of the craft. 
Entries in the diary from 1817 to 1822 show that Lye’s usual daily 
output was two pairs of shoes, although he sometimes made 3 pairs, 
and one day he records making “2 pairs of village walking boots at 
45 cents, 2 pairs military at 40 cents.” At that rate, the usual daily 
earnings of a good shoemaker, working for himself on bespoke work 
in his own shop, would be 80 to 90 cents. Two of Lye’s entries 
read: “This week’s work comes to $5.87 exclusive of other work’’; 
“this week’s work amounts to $5.40’”—items which in both cases 
refer only to his earnings at the shoemaking trade. 

The transcript of testimony in the trial of the Journeyman Cord- 
wainers Of Philadelphia in 1806 contains specific data on the time 
element in the hand manufacture of the elaborate boot in fashion at 
the time. A pair of ordinary long boots, known as “Cossacks,” was 
“reckoned at three pairs of shoes” in the matter of time, in fixing piece 
rates. The “backstrap,” the style of boot involved in the wage 
controversy out of which the conspiracy trial grew, was much more 
elaborate than the Cossack. 

An occasional employer had his journeymen work on his own 
premises in a crude sort of factory, but the more usual custom was for 
the journeymen to work in their own homes on material furnished by 
the employer already cut. The finished work was then returned 
to the employer. 

During the course of the trial one of the employer-plaintiffs was 
» asked how much his journeymen earned in a week. He replied: 

I have had them earn but $6 and $7, but some have earned $11.25 and $12 
a week; a good workman may earn $11.25 a week, for a good workman can make 
3 pairs of backstrap boots a week, which, at $3.75 a pair, is $11.25. 

A journeyman called upon as a witness was asked: ‘‘How man 
hours a day must a man work to earn $11.25 a week?” He answered, 
“T could not earn $10 at the present rates if I was to work all the 24 
hours of the day.’’ Another journeyman testified : 

A man can not make a pair of backstraps under three days, setting steadily, 


late and early. I can not make $12 a week, and I much doubt if any man can on 
full-dress, fancy-top, backstrap boots. 


A third said: 


I work very hard, and later hours than other men. At most I earn but $10 
a week. I don’t remember I ever earned $11.25. In common I could not make 
more than $7 or $8; on an average I can not earn more than $9. 
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Admitting, in answer to a question, that a fellow worker had earn: 
more, he added, “but he had to work on Sundays to do it.” It had 
rece him two weeks, he continued, to finish and deliver four pairs .{ 

oots. 

When fancy-top boots came into fashion in the summer of 1805, the 
employers granted an advance of 50 cents above the prevailing rije 
on backstrap boots for the new model. According to one witness 
who worked on fancy-top boots at the price originally fixed: 

I * * * gould only make $8.50 a week, and I worked from 5 in the mori- 
ing until 12 or 1 at night. I can not make more than two pair a week. 

The employers’ attorney asked him if he was ‘‘a smart workman,” 
and he replied: ‘‘ Not too fast or too slow; just middling or so, like 
the common run.” 

The scale current in 1805 and the proposed increase which thie 
employers, through a general agreement, refused to grant, were: 


Current Proposed 

scale scale 
EE PR PENG. ae BE IT A $4. 25 $5. 00 
Backstraps_...._....- Sten Oh dea es PES. abate spergoel 3. 75 4. 00 
Long boots_____________ aSopnproes TP igs ROE eS) Bef 2. 75 3. 00 
Meme. dio. Ueeic.d ici ola . pret ey Rt ga 2. 75 3. 00 
megeeee. 5 2a. «yy de -nktae ce wab~ ii. at <i 2. 50 3. 00 


Evidence was introduced to show that the new prices asked by the 
Philadelphia cordwainers were the rates then prevailing in New 
York and Baltimore. In this connection the statement was made 
that, “‘considering how much dearer house rent, firing, and marketing 
is at those places, the journeymen in Philadelphia have the advantave 
even at the present rates.” 

The strike was lost, and in the conspiracy trial brought by the 
employers the following year, the leaders of the cordwainers’ organiz:- 
tion were found “guilty of a combination to raise their wages’”’ and 
fined ‘‘$8 each. with costs of suit.” 





Eliminating Labor in Wrecking Operations 


A IMPORTANT successful labor-saving experiment has recen ‘ly 
been tried in Cleveland in a building wrecking operation. The 
details of this ingenious scheme are given in the August, 1928 ()). 
92-93), issue of American Builder, com which the following data 
were taken. 

A Cleveland contractor, fearing he would not complete in a speci{ie« 
time the wrecking of a 4-story warehouse, decided to operate a crane 
from the top of the building. He had undertaken at first to tear 
down the building with a force of 50 men with pneumatic drills, 
sledges, and picks. After two weeks’ work only a small part of the 
rather light weight roof had been broken through. At that rate he 
realized that the wrecking work and the hauling of .the salvaged 
material would take eight or nine months instead of the three montlis 
stipulated in the contract. 


The entire building was used as a refrigerator, consequently brick walls were 
2 feet thick and lined with cork, and floors were of 2 layers of 8-inch reinforced 
concrete with a layer of cork in between; thus the floors would require eve! 
more effort to break through than the roof did. Each floor was 80 feet by 150 
feet square. 
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Fearing a serious financial loss as a result of not finishing his work 
on time, the idea occurred to the contractor he might hoist a light 
crane with about a 1,500-pound skull cracker to the top floor of the 
warehouse. A portable 5-ton crane mounted on a truck was rented 
by the day, and a moving and transfer company was finally induced 
to undertake the job of pulling the truck crane up on 20 by 20 inch 
timbers 62 feet long to the top floor of the warehouse. 

After raising the crane each several feet the winches would stop and timbers, 
cable, blocking, and truck crane wheel would be inspected for strain and stability. 
When the unit was about 15 feet up the timbers, the operator who was guiding 
the crane truck decided definitely that a safer place for him to be was on the 
ground. Consequently, for the rest of the 62 feet distance the truck was guided 
by ropes thrown around the hub and spokes of each front wheel. Riggers pulled 
on the ropes to turn the truck wheels. Finally the crane was rolled over the top 
end of the timbers onto the concrete floor of the building. There it stayed. 
Before the day was over all riggers’ equipment was cleared away and the crane 
was ready to go to work the next morning. 

The skull cracker was skillfully swung and dropped by the crane 
operator, who wigwagged the boom back and forth in such a way as 
to increase the momentum for the weight. ‘‘Then suddenly, with a 
final swing of the boom and release of the crane holding drum brakes, 
it would fly out to its mark beyond.” At every crash probably 18 to 
24 square feet of wall 24 inches thick would break and fall from the top 
floor to the ground. With one blow the skull cracker accomplished 
as much as two men in an hour and a half. Twelve days after work 
had been begun with the crane the walls of the fourth story were 
demolished and its floor broken through except for the corner in 
which the crane was standing. 


The problem of lowering the crane to the third floor, which was 12 feet below, 
was almost parallel to the problem of raising the crane to the top of the building. 
Two 20-foot timbers, 12 by 12 inches square, were set in place by riggers and one 
winch truck, similar to the two first used, lowered the crane down to the third 
floor. Four hours’ time was consumed in this move. Then the crane was ready 
to demolish the third floor. 


In another 10 days the third story was knocked away except the 
corner for the crane. 

Just one day after operations were begun with the crane on the top 
floor of the warehouse, the contractor dismissed 38 of his hand labor- 
ers, retaining but 12 of his original crew to tear down doors and mold- 
ings, sort salvage, etc. It was found to be too expensive to continue 
to employ men as wreckers, for the crane was accomplishing ‘the 
work of 100 men at one-eighth of their cost.” 

It was reported on June 23 that the crane was ready to be lowered 
to the ground floor, that another crane with a half-yard bucket was 
loading the débris into trucks to be carried away, and that near! 
all of the building material of any value had been salvaged and sold. 


This new idea in wrecking operations is declared to be a “money 
maker.” 
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Increased Productivity in the Dairy Industry 
By C. W. Larson, Natironat Dairy Councin 


F ALL the branches of agriculture the position of the dairy 
industry is most outstanding. Unlike other fields of agricult, Ire, 
there have not been surpluses during the last few years. ‘Produc: tion 
of dairy products has increased tremendously but the demand fo; 
the product has increased more. 

The efficiency of production in agriculture has been encouraged 
throughout the land the same as in other lines of business and stil] 
average yields have not increased much. Of course, this is partly 
due to the fact that marginal acreage of less productive land has been 
put into use. From the standpoint of efficiency in dairy production, 
however, remarkable progress has taken place in spite of the fact 
that to secure improvement in efficiency of production of milk is 
much more difficult. It takes five or six years, for instance, before 
the offspring of a dairy sire is in milk and can show whether her 
inheritance is for high or low production. There is also greater 
difficulty in measuring improvement through better methods of fecd- 
ing and breeding. When a different tillage method is tried in growing 
a crop, for instance, or when different seed is tried, the results can 
easily be measured at the end of the year. The farmer who uses 
one variety of seed on 40 acres and another variety on another 4( 
acres simply notes the number of bushels threshed from the two 
fields and has at once a measure of the two varieties of seed. In like 
manner, in the handling of other crops and other livestock the results 
and the yield are obtained without additional trouble or cost. 

To make definite and satisfactory progress in feeding and breeding 
of dairy cattle, however, it is necessary to know the daily production 
and the amount of feed consumed. This requires unusual attention 
to weighing and bookkeeping, but in spite of these handicaps splendid 
progress has been made in the increase in production per cow. The 
dairy cow may. be considered a machine for the production of milk and 
the greater her annual production the greater the economy. This is 
true with the dairy cow even to a greater degree than with the machine 
in the factory. The dairy cow that produces 4,500 pounds of milk « 
year, which is about the average of the country, requires the same 
overhead and the same barn space as the cow which produces twice 
that much. It is also significant that her production can be doubled 
with about the same amount of labor. It takes about the same length 
of time with the cow that produces the larger amount or the smaller. 
There is a slight difference—the cows with the larger production for 
the year may be in milk over a little longer period of time—the good 
cow being in milk 300 days each year, nal the poor one usually r 
shorter time. The labor of cleaning the cows and barn is the same 
with the high or low producer. 

Even more interesting is the subject of the raw material used to make 
the product. With a machine I suppose it takes twice the amount 0! 
raw material to make twice the product, but from an actual study o! 
100,000 cows of which complete records have been kept it was f ound 
that cows producing 9,000 pounds of milk, which is twice the average 
production, actually consumed only 40 per ‘cent more feed. Of course, 
the reason for this is that a certain proportion of the feed is used to 
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maintain the animal and it is only that amount consumed above this 
need that is converted into milk. 

The dairy cow is the foundation of the dairy industry and her 
average life is seven years. Taking, therefore, the last seven years, 
1921-1927 (figures for 1928 are not yet available), as the basis for 
the trend of the industry, the following facts are significant. During 
this period of seven years there has been a remarkable increase in the 
production and consumption of milk and milk products. The increase 
in population, together with the increase in per capita consumption, 
now requires 30,000,000,000 pounds more milk. This would require 
over 6,000,000 additional average cows, but as a matter of fact, on 
January 1, 1920, there were on farms in the United States 21,788,000 
cows, and on January 1, 1927, 21,948,000, or an increase of only 
160,000. This means that through increases in production per cow 
brought about by breeding, feeding, and management, the dai 
farmers have increased production 30,000,000,000 pounds wit. 
5,840,000 fewer cows than it would have been necessary to house, 
feed, and care for under the average of seven years ago. 

It is significant that production economies can be continued on 
this same basis for many years to come. The 100,000 cows already 
referred to that have been under observation where records have 
been kept increased their production 200 pounds a year. It is more 
difficult to increase the production of such animals because they are 
already high producers—but if the production of the average cow is 
increased only half this amount or 100 pounds a year we could go 
on for 40 years supplying an additional population of as many as 
2,000,000 people each year and at the end of 40 years the average 
production of the cows of the country would nt to be only 8,500 
pounds, and we now have many cows producing as high as three and 


> four times this amount. The slogan of the dairy industry is not more, 


but better, cows. 


Through the systematic work of the industry this progress in 
economy and efficiency in production has taken place. 
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Do Workers Gain by Labor Turnover? 


By H. La Rue Frain, or THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Bn disadvantages of labor turnover have been expounded go 
emphatically and extensively that one may well wonder if there 
is only one side to the question. To a large extent available infor- 
mation has come from the experience of individual plants. On this 
basis it is usually true that per unit costs of production are higher {o; 
new than for experienced workers, and it is also likely to be the case 
that the wages (hourly and weekly) tend to be lower is new than fo: 
experienced employees. Since this seems to be the common experi- 
ence of plants, 1t is often argued that turnover is costly not only to 
management, but also to the workers. Itis said that “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 

But such a conclusion assumes, among other things, that all plants 
are. equally attractive and profitable to the workers. To show 
satisfactorily that workers may gain by moving about, it is necessury 
to have a continuous record of their earnings and working opportunity 
over a considerable period of time. Only then is it possible to trace 
a worker from place to place and to compare his economic status 
before and after the change. 

Perhaps the first published study of this kind has just come from 
the Industrial Research Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, with Miss Anne Bezanson, associate director of the depart- 
ment, as author. 

For the years 1926 and 1927 both the members and the officials of 
the upholstery weavers’ union cooperated in supplying information, 
week by week, of earnings and working time for the individual 
weavers in the Philadelphia market. is industry is somewhat 
localized and intensely competitive. Weavers are highly skilled, 
and substantially all of them in the Philadelphia area are mem)ecrs 
of the union. Uniform piece rates are paid for thesame fabric by a! 
mills. Some of these circumstances made it Possible to obtain 
information of a most unusual nature, while others cause .the findings 
to have rather general importance. 

In this study, entitled “Earnings and Working Opportunity of 
Upholstery Weavers,’’ Miss Bezanson challenges the customary view 
that labor turnover is disadvantageous, especially to the workers. 
While not denying that such may be the case under some cireiii- 
stances and from some standpoints, still the author contends t)a! 
frequently weavers gain by moving from plant to plant—a conclusion 
based: upon extended analysis. ot 

It is shown that wage levels were not the same in all mills either in 
1926 or 1927 and that mills tended to hold their same relative posi(io! 
in both years. For convenience of analysis the mills are grouped 
into three classes—high, medium, and low wage mills—and lus 
classification is used throughout the study. 
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Whatever the reasoning may be on the part of the workers when 
they move from mill to mill, the fact remains that in 1926—a more 
prosperous year than 1927—more men entered high-wage mills than 
left these mills, while the reverse was true for low-wage mills, and 
‘he number of men entering and leaving medium-wage mills was fairly 
well balanced. 

The question immediately arises as to how the workers fared by 
moving. Even if a worker left a low-wage mill and entered a high- 
wage mill but did not increase his weekly earnings it would seem that 
there was no gain by the movement. Here a categorical answer can 
not be given. The answer to this question, like that to several others, 
depends on the status of the mill left and also on the status of the mill 
entered. <A larger proportion of the men from low-wage mills gained 
in weekly earnings when they entered high or medium wage mills than 
did the men from high or medium wage mills. On the other hand, 
weavers tended to lose in weekly earnings by going to low-wage mills, 
except when they came from other mills in the same class. 

While more men gained in weekly earnings by moving than lost, 
still the source of these gains was not the same in all cases, it being 
influenced by the class of mill from which the workers came and the 
class of mill they entered. Thus men who left high-wage mills and 
entered other high-wage mills improved chiefly their working time, 
while men from medium and low-wage mills increased iinainalie their 
hourly rates. When men left high-wage mills and went to medium- 
wage mills the chief gains came in greater working time; for the men 
from low-wage mills the gains were in both working time and hourl 
rates, while for men from other medium-wage mills there was a rout 
ency to gain in hourly rates. But from whatever class of mill the 
workers came, when they went into low-wage mills the chief source 
of gain was in working time, although in general a net loss in weekly 
earnings Was sustained by entering mills of this class. 

It appears that both higher hourly earnings and increased werking 
opportunity are forces pulling men to some mills and away from others. 
And when men can go from low-wage mills and improve their earnings 
(hourly and weekly) in other plants, there is some justification for the 
belief that their former low earnings are not entirely due to their ability 
but that working conditions may have played an important part. 

specially is this likely to be the case where short-service men in 
high-wage mills earn more than long-service men in low-wage mills. 
Jn the other hand, when the earnings of men are relatively low where- 
ever they work—-whether high or low wage mills—there is some reason 
0 suspect that the difficulty is with the workers. Both of these 
situations occur, but it appears that a very considerable portion of 
the men moving about were not the poorly paid weavers, as is fre- 
juently supposed, but the better paid men who were, perhaps, am- 
bitious to inerease their weekly earnings by taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities as they presented themselves. 

In short, while all men who changed their places of employment did 
ot improve their economic status and while not all who gained in 
eekly earnings did so in the same way, it still appears that to an 
‘ppreciable degree rolling stones did gather moss in the sense of im- 
proving weekly earnings. 3 
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While it would be unwarranted to argue that the conclusions rea ched 
in this single study are universally true, yet it is rather significant tha 
in perhaps the first study of its kind the customary view of labor tury. 
over is not supported so far as many of the workers are concerned. 
From the standpoint of social policy the question may well be raised 
as to whether this rather haphazard method of allocating labor where 
it is most needed is the most satisfactory one which might be employed. 
But at any rate there is some indication that an important economi. 
function is actually being performed in the absence of deliberate 
direction, and with considerable evidence of net gain to the workers 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Woman Workers in Flint, Mich. 


NDER this title the United States Women’s Bureau has recently 
published the results of a study made in the latter part of 1925 
and the beginning of 1926 in the city of Flint, Mich., by the Women’s 
Bureau and the local Young Women’s Christian Association, at whose 
request the work was undertaken. Two other local organizations, 
the chamber of commerce and the industrial bureau, cooperated in 
the study. Inforrhation was obtained from three sources—from the 
employers, from cards distributed to the women in the plants visited, 
and from the workers during visits to their homes. 

Flint has two outstanding characteristics which make this study of 
significance: It is a city of rapid growth, the population of 1920 
being something over nine times that of 1890, and it is practically a 
city of a single industry, the manufacture of automobiles. The 
condition of this industry affects the whole life of the city. When it is 
active transients flock into the town, and stores, restaurants, laundries, 
and all the incidental occupations are busy. When times are dull 
in the auto industry, hands are laid off, and the whole city suffers. 

The investigation covered 138 establishments, employing in all 
29,048 workers, of whom only 2,814, or 9.7 per cent, were women. 
The following table shows the distribution of the women among the 
different kinds of employment: 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN STUDIED 

















Industry Number | Per cent 
Manufacturing: 
ERIE EE a LO RK 71e aE LIS PERE GM CCT ae 1, 751 62. 2 
lS RE. 8 NR Ae AS ae apne ane ana tne ie ea aaa 152 5.4 
Stores: 
CI B08 og Bilge. 15 sik sls nc antici « apebnpebbgnintnceshamunesenne 280 10.0 
Re eee eS Us een imuwtndhemsnakaalaiacinsabaaee 138 4.9 
OUR eae dau. bebe Aiea i i ek EL in LEE ERO 128 4.5 
aE SERS TIE EL Fe a See el eee toh ORO ages, SRR Se: . SE oe 147 5.2 
get es eer eet nc. eet ir cee re soul oc steantiademebacaaell 218 7.8 
Mage pe rhe chit 7 I lif lel Rl A Bi ted tice 6 cb tn at wena mam 2, 814 100 








These figures show pretty accurately the situation as to the em- 
ployment of women in Flint. In the automobile industry women 
were employed almost wholly in the manufacture of accessories, in 
which, unlike the manufacture of automobile bodies, the proportion 
of women is high. 


Hours and Earnings 
EMPLOYMENT in restaurants differed in so many respects from 
employment in the other industries that the restaurant workers are 


omitted from the general tables.as to hours and earnings. Taking the 
women employed elsewhere, only 2.8 per cent had a working day of 
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8 hours or less, 40 per cent had over 8 but under 9 hours, 55.1 per 
cent had 9 hours, and 2.1 per cent had over 9 hours. The 9-hour 
day prevailed for 70.2 per cent of the women in auto plants and for 
70.1 per cent of those in laundries. In the latter employment, 1s 4 
per cent had daily hours exceeding 9. In the stores the prevailing 
daily hours were over 8 but under 9. A shorter day on Saturday was 
common in manufacturing plants and laundries, but unusual in the 
stores. 

Because of the short Saturday, weekly hours did not always corres- 
pond with the daily hours. Reports on weekly hours were obtained 
from 2,596 women, of whom 12.1 per cent had a week of 48 hours or 
less, 15 per cent worked over 48 and under 50 hours, 50.5 per cent 
worked 50 hours, 12.6 per cent worked over 50 and under 52 hours. 
and 9.6 per cent had a week of 52 and up to and including 54 hours. 


Earnings 


Tue following table shows the median weekly earnings of all 


the women reporting (1,530) and of those who had worked a {ull 
week (883). 


MEDIAN EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS AND OF FULL-TIME WORKERS, B)\ 
INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION 


























Industry or occupation All Full-time 
workers workers 
Manufacturing: 
Automobiles and accessories__._.______ ENE Peele. gee a Te A, A Sah a, $20. 10 $21. 30 
Po a nennsbubeddenndoecdnhtadcuiwsndcda ntabdabel, dtd see i he Shed 14. 05 14. 55 
Stores: 
I STN oi sca etna ts dnchnha deep osensp ich iiselosis Ue a ge Re 16. 00 16. 60 
LES SRE OOS Ae EOL LEN eet ie PET PNY ce ER Ee ae 11. 50 12.00 
I in wshiwsn-Sicsen Sg URE I ew Si Sles iUk  tS Ta 18. 40 18. 55 
itis ectcinnirercee din uhinnatinnnianiimene duilecwaptelniiintdai ideinnisnn dein staniteehahednd 13. 30 18. 50 
i i Ne 19. 20 19. 30 
Telephone RET SE TIES ATES TAIT SED See, 5 <A TRE Na Se AL OR, 18. 20 18, 20 
et SER. 5 oS ERT eer ees See ae OP ee Teh aun a aR 13. 75 14.00 
ERSTE IRR SS PEARS: ys RRR FR AE NERS NR as 30ers ee gale = 16. 50 | 16. 70 





The totals in the above table include selling occupations in restau- 
rants and supervisory positions in various industries. “Service” 
includes elevator operators, cleaners, charwomen, and the like. 


In two industries the difference between full-time earnings and earnings that 
included undertime and overtime work was marked. Laundries had a median 
for the full-week group of $18.50, while that for all workers was $13.30, a differ- 
ence of $5.20. In the automobile industry the difference between the two 
medians was not so great as in laundries, but it was significant nevertheless; t!ic 
medians were $20.10 for all workers and $21.30 for full-time workers. There 
was some overtime in both these industries, but as is shown by the earnings 1101 
enough to compensate for the time lost. The number of women losing time w.s 
high; almost three-quarters (73.3 per cent) of the women in laundries lost soe 
time during the week, as did slightly more than four-fifths (81.2 per cent) of tlic 
women in the automobile industry. ‘ 


The Workers 


For 1,784 women who were working at the time of the inquiry «' 
had been working during that year, data were secured regarding a: 
nativity, and other personal matters. The great majority, 87.4 per 
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cent, were native-born whites, and of the 216 who were foreign born 
nearly two-thirds (63.9 per cent) came from English-speaking coun- 
tres. Of 1,755 who reported on age, 51.6 per cent were under 25 
years of age, 36.7 per cent were 25 and under 40, and 11.7 per cent 
were 40 and over. 

In regard to matrimonial status, a rather unusual situation was 
found. In the course of visits to the home, information was obtained 
from women who wished to secure outside employment, as well as 
from those already so employed. Of the 1,738 women gainfully 
employed, 46.3 per cent were single, 38.7 per cent married, and 15 
per cent widowed, divorced, or separated. That is, 53.7 per cent 
were or had been married. Among the unemployed women who 
vehee secure work, a little over 72 per cent were or had been 
married, 


Reasons were given by 143 married women as to why they were working or 
wanted to work. One-half (50.3 per cent) of the women found it necessary to 
work because the earnings of their husbands were insufficient to support the 
family. The most general reason why the husband’s earnings were insufficient 
was irregularity of work. This same cause accounted for other reasons for 
working, such as “‘to keep up payments on house, as husband’s work is too’ 
uncertain to do it’’; ‘‘wife wants work because husband will not start buying a 
home on his uncertain earnings’’; “‘ wouldn’t work if husband were sure of steady 
work, but he never is.”’ 

Other women gave as the reason for working a special object such as savings 
or to pay debts incurred by illness, death, or other unavoidable cause, and 11 
women said they worked or would like to, in order to have a little money of their 
own. The cause last mentioned constituted but a small proportion of the total 
reasons given. 
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Child Labor in Wisconsin 


K pons Wisconsin Industrial Commission gives in its periodical, W}s- 
consin Labor Statistics of March 28, 1929, data concerning child 
labor in that State. During the year 1928 the total number of 
work permits issued to children in the State, excluding Milwaukee. 
was 8,535, of which 3,652 were regular permits, 2,665 were for after- 
school work, and 2,218 for vacation work. In Milwaukee the number 
issued was 5,791, of which 3,483 were for regular work. Before » 
permit is issued proof of age is required, the accepted proofs being, 
m order, birth certificate, baptismal certificate, record in family 
Bible, Government records, such as passports, life-insurance policy, 
and, failing any of these, a physician’s certificate as to the physical 
age of the child with the parents’ statement and the school record of 
age. The campaign for birth registration appears to have been 
gaining results, forin Milwaukee 50.1 per cent and in the State outside 
of Milwaukee 46.8 per cent of the work permits were issued upon 
birth certificates as the proof of age. The percentages issued upon 
baptismal certificates were, respectively, 45.5 and 47.5, leaving only 
4.4 per cent in Milwaukee and 5.7 per cent in the State outside issued 
upon the less satisfactory proofs. 

In Milwaukee all children applying for regular work permits are 
given a medical examination to determine their fitness for the employ- 
ment they propose to enter, and to discover any physical or health 
defects, with a view to having these corrected by follow-up examina- 
tions while the children are working. Of the 3,483 examined in 19238, 
only 246 were free from defects. Of the remainder, much the largest 
group (2,281) had dental defects, the next largest (470) had some 
form of throat trouble, 144 suffered from malnutrition, 100 had eyes 
which needed attention, and in 49 cases the heart was affected. Con- 
siderably over one-half—60.4 per cent—of the group having physical 
defects suffered from two or more of the ills classified. 

The responsibility for illegal employment of a minor is placed 
squarely upon the employer, who is expected to make sure that any 
child or youth he engages is provided either with a work permit or 
a certificate of age showing him to be 17 or over. Such certificates 
are issued by the industrial commission through its appointed agents 
to minors who reach 17, the proof required being the same as for a 
work permit. During the year covered 5,436 age certificates were 
issued, 3,034 being to minors in Milwaukee and 2,402 to those in the 
State elsewhere. 

Wisconsin is one of the States which require increased compensation 
for industrial injuries received by minors while unlawfully employed. 
If a child of permit age is injured while employed, without a permit, 
in an occupation otherwise lawful, double compensation is paid ; if he is 
injured while employed, without a permit, in any place of emplovy- 
ment for which permits may not be issued, he is entitled to treble 
damages, and the same is true of a minor employed in any occupation 
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forbidden to minors. This provision is intended to act as a deterrent 
to the unlawful employment of minors, and, consequently, em- 
ployers are not allowed to insure against the increased liability. 

To allow an employer to insure this liability would encourage disregard of 
the child labor law by many employers, for the reason, if none other, that if 
iability attached it would, notwithstanding, be borne by the insurance company, 
and spread the cost of increased compensation among all the employers of the 
insurance group class. 


During the year this increased compensation was incurred in 53 
cases, in 33 of which a child had been employed without a work 
permit, while in 20 the injury had been received in a prohibited em- 
ployment. The number of cases in which the increased compensa- 
tion has been claimed and the difference in cost to the responsible 
employers from 1923 to 1928 is shown, by years, in the following table: 


INCREASED COMPENSATION PAID TO MINORS BY EMPLOYERS VIOLATING THE 
CHILD LABOR LAW, 1923 TO 1928 




















Total 
| Total Total —— - Total 
' num- | amount arenes | em 
Calendar year ber of | of normal | ©™pen- — 
; ; sation pai 
cases indemnity indemnity 
incurred 
| 
1923 4 NEUCTSE MMM ase oP APE OEE MTS POETS IS NS 69 | $9, 782 $19, 640 $29, 422 
a ee oe ee ene me or a 87 | 15, 214 30, 605 1 55, 819 
1926. .... : ; Pon Fee Sha Sone ew aes Seka 57 5, 806 11, 596 17, 402 
ORG aii debbe. hii cde Sk eccchal & 06 So Soke ene 85s oe aeeeS 66 | 12, 839 22, 434 35, 273 
1927 , sce ss menaniicned aOR IO = See ; 45 | 1}, 111 16, 112 27, 223 
Ee Rs RE aS Te aE RE eae 53 | 7, 594 4%, 654 17, 248 
j 











1 This is not the total of the items but is as appears in the report. 


The purpose of the increased iiability, it is explained, is not merely 
to discourage the unlawful employment of minors, though in this 
respect it is undoubtedly influential, but also to secure for the child, 
without contest, substantially as much indemnity as he would have 
been likely to recover in a suit at common law. ‘Double and treble 
compensation liability is deemed approximately equivalent to the 
usual recoveries at common law.” 
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Work of the Miners’ Welfare Fund, 1928 


oo British Mines Department has recently issued a report on the 
condition of the miners’ welfare fund and of the work done 
through it during the year 1928.' The income of the fund is from 
three sources: The output levy, which is a payment of 1 penny per 
ton of coal produced, imposed on all mining enterprises by the act 
of 1920; the royalties levy, an annual tax on the rental value of ¢.a! 
mining rights, imposed by an act of 1926; and interest. During 
1928 the amount received from the output levy was £973,259,” as 
against £523,504 in 1927, and the receipts from the royalties levy 
were £161,000. 

The fund is administered through a central committee, appointed 
by the board of trade, and through local or district committees. The 
acts provide that four-fifths of the amount raised in each district 
must be spent in that district, and it is left to the central committee 
to allocate such amounts as seem best to it for such schemes, proposed 
and worked out by the local committees, as are staat | by the 
central committee. The remaining one-fifth of the amounts raised 
may be devoted by the central committee to general.research and 
educational or health work without regard to district limitations. 
The money turned over to the local committees may take the fori 
of an initial grant to aid in establishing some form of welfare work, 
which is expected to be self-supporting after the first cost is met, or 
may be an endowment for some kind of work which can not becom: 
financially independent, such as a hospital bed. The following table 
shows the amount allocated to the district committees during 192s, 
and its division among the various kinds of work undertaken: 


AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED FROM MINERS’ WELFARE FUND FOR SPECIFI!D 



































PURPOSES 3 
Purpose 1922-1927 1928 Total 
Recreation: 
Indoor—Institutes, halls, clubs, libraries, swimming baths, etc__| £1, 748,986 | £173,729 | £1, 922,715 
Outdoor— Recreation and sports grounds, playing fields, swim- 
I SOU. Raia SS ein Chet antl lsidenpieine aa Birenerns ace 1, 361, 990 225, 439 1, 587, 429 
2 EOS SAGAS IAAT SN NNN I eS I AE 3, 110, 976 399, 168 3, 510, 144 
Pit welfare: ; 
I ik oubind 11, 929 1, 451 13, 380 
Pit-head baths-_—..........-- ie cn ds ball th iad Ae et Willies tn se iw 138, 835 11, 622 150, 457 
WR hrc dssedl Facies Lael makaanidaeca nee daa weit 150, 764 13, 073 163, 857 
Health: 
IN MRR as os hea Cid dee acbebcankds Bhbukield de calc dual 157, 770 33, 534 191, 304 
IESE AT LEE Fk SA OT 1, 521, 199 33, 255 1, 554, 454 
pL ERR at PR i a ag OR SoS RAT ytd eee! 33, 866 6, 100 39, 6 
RR EINE pie Nas ae RTD Pe eR a 61, 715 4, 361 66, 076 
oy REET LS GSI EG Se AE SOE LP ee ie EEE GEO ge 1, 774, 550 77,250} 1,851, 800 
Education: Lectures, scholarships, etc_..............-.-...---...-.- 52, 226 4, 226 56, 452 
ee in ncn ammeneehomaneweaies 52, 966 11, 184 64, 150 
BER io RAE Pe a Spank eeeRis aaa Am AEM er aes aE 5, 141, 482 504, 901 5, 646, 355 














i Great Britain. Mines Department. Seventh reportof Miners’ Welfare Fund Committee, 1928. Lo. 
don, 1929. 


2 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate for 1928 was about par. 
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Appropriations for pit welfare were used for providing cycle sheds, 
canteens, drying rooms, and shelters at the mine shaft. Funds 
appropriated for hospitals were devoted to structural additions, 
equipment, and endowments of existing public institutions. The 
convalescent schemes included new institutions for the use of miners 
only, and funds for the purchase of admission tickets to other insti- 
tutions, the provision of surgical appliances, special treatment of 
serious accidents, and the like. The appropriations for education 
covered provision of lectures, scholarships, establishment and equip- 
ment of centers for junior technical instruction, etc. 


Pit-head Baths 


As 1n former years the district allocations were largely spent in 
schemes for health and recreation, which have been described at 
some length in earlier reports. (See Labor Review, August 1926, 
p. 1; January, 1928, p. 58.) In the way of new work, pit-head 
baths took the leading place. In addition to the amounts shown in 
the above table as devoted by the districts to this purpose, an appro- 
priation of £177,089 was made during the year from the special fund 
for pit-head baths. By the close of the year, two experimental 
installations had been completely finished, and negotiations were 
under way for pit-head baths at 60 collieries, in 33 of which the 
preliminary plans and estimates had been approved and 10 were under 
way. All of these have ample lavatory accommodation, a first-aid 
room, an attendant’s room, re for boot cleaning and greasing, 
a supply of drinking water, and arrangements for the treatment of 


bath and soil wastes. Where necessary, arrangements are made for 
softening or fiitering the water. 
The bath-cubicle section is the most expensive section of the 


installation, and much consideration has been given to the question 
of its size. 


Its size depends primarily on the maximum number of men likely to be in the 
building during any given period, and is accordingly influenced mainly by the 
size of the largest shift and the length of the winding time. For instance, a 
single-shift colliery with a short winding time requires a very much larger pro- 
portion of cubicles for the same total accommodation than one which has multiple 
shifts and a long winding time. The number of cubicles is so fixed that, pro- 
vided the men do not spend an unreasonable time under the shower, there is no 
need for any waiting. It was originally supposed that a man would occupy a 
cubicle for about seven and a half minutes; this meant that the number of 
cubicles would be one-eighth of the maximum rate per hour at which the men 
entered the bathhouse. But it has been found at Pooley Hall that the average 
time spent in the cubicles is, in fact, only five and a half minutes, and it appears 
therefore that the number of cubicles may safely be reduced to one-tenth of the 


rate of arrival. 

Next in importance to the bath-cubicle section is the locker room, 
where the men’s wet clothes may be left to dry and be ready for the 
next day’s work, and where the ordinary clothes, which have been 
left there during working hours, are ready for the men after their 
baths. The committee has found that the best arrangement is to 
place the lockers in double tiers, since this economizes on floor space. 
In some cases, canteens have been installed in connection with the 
baths, and also covered ways from the mine shaft, but these are not 
charged to the bath fund. Where canteens are in operation it is found 
that, even with the moderate prices charged, they make enough not 
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only to pay their own way, but to leave a surplus toward the upkeep Re 
of the baths. were 

The installations for which contracts were let during 1928 were to rem 
accommodate in all 15,140 men, and the average cost per head. of th 
including all extras except those which do not fall upon the baths emp! 
fund, was £10 18s. The cost of upkeep varies with the number of At 
men using the baths. It is expected to be met by local contributions. orga 
a fact which makes some of the districts doubtful about accepting an men 
installation of pit-head baths, but wherever baths have been pro- and 
vided it is found that they are soon used to their capacity. This and 
popularity is likely to increase, the committee think, as the effect of of e 
these establishments on the family life is realized. dec] 

The womenfolk will doubtless have a good deal to say in the matter, for they our 
will be quick enough to appreciate the advantages of not having every day to req! 


heat water for one or more persons, of not having to dry the pit clothes in readiness 
for the next day’s work, and most of all of not having continually to be cleani); 
up the dirt that should have been left at the pit. The cash value alone of such, 
benefits may well exceed the amount of the weekly contribution for the upkeep 


of the baths. 
Miner’s Scholarships 


As a part of its educational work, the managing body has provided 
two classes of scholarships—class A, for working miners, and class |, 
for the children of miners, designed to give promising candidates a 
chance for university work. A candidate must be at least 17, and 
must give proof of an amount of preparation which will enable him 
to matriculate for the kind of course desired. In 1928 the applications 
received numbered 625, of which 213 were class A and 412 class B. 

After the usual careful scrutiny and comparison of qualifications, 
six candidates were awarded class A scholarships. The successfu! 
competitors ranged in age from 22 to 36, two having reached the latter 
age and the others being under 25. Four had been underground 
workers, one was an assistant surveyor and one a repairer. The pur- 
poses for which they wished to carry on their education varied, |! 
desiring to devote himself to literary work, 2 to scientific research 
or reorganization in the mining industry, and 3 to adult education. 

Five awards were made in the B class, four of them to girls. The 
ages of the winners ranged from 18 to 21. The boy was given « 
scholarship to study for an honors degree in mathematics. Of the 
girls, 2 were given the award to carry on studies in medicine, 1 to 
study for an honors degree in English, and 1 for an honors degree in 
mathematics. 





ep ee 


Discussion of Use of Leisure af the Canadian Council of 
Education 


HE more advantageous utilization of leisure was the keynote 0! 

the discussions at the Fourth Triennial Conference of the Cana- 
dian National Council of Education which opened the first week ©: 
April, 1929, at Victoria, British Columbia, and adjourned a few day 
later to Vancouver.’ In addition to the Canadian delegates ar: 
visitors there were representatives of nine other countries at thes: 
meetings. 





1 Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Apr. 6, 8-13, 1929. 
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Referring to the reports from abroad on recreation activities, which 
were an interesting feature of the proceedings, one of the speakers 
reminded the delegates that the conference had to deal with the leisure 
of the Canadian people who, he declared, ‘are doers and not thinkers, 
empire builders not dreamers, farmers not artists.” 

Among the outstanding topics taken up by the conference were 
organized games, physical education, control of radio, the improve- 
ment of moving pictures, the right use of leisure for the production 
and enjoyment of good literature, support for Canadian literature, 
and the contemplation of spiritual things, the last-mentioned means 
of education being emphasized by Tagore, the Indian poet, whe also 
declared that ‘‘the spirit of progress occupies a great deal more of 
our mind to-day than the deeper life-process of our being which 
requires leisure for its sustenance.” 
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Meeting of American Association for Old-Age Security 


"The second national conference of this association was held in 
New York City, April 26, 1929, with two sessions during the day 
and a dinner and addresses in the evening. The program included 
a number of well-known speakers and there was free discussion from 
the floor. The points especially stressed were the inability of -the 
average worker to make sufficient provision for his own old age, the 
social unrest arising from the resultant sense of insecurity, the 
inadequacy and unsatisfactory character of private industrial pension 
plans, and the growing interest and support behind the old-age 
pension movement throughout the country. 

In connection with the difficulty the average worker finds in provid- 
ing for his old age, emphasis was laid on the age limit in employment. 
Speaker after speaker called attention to the fact that at a time when 
the average expectation of life has been increased, the working period 
is being sharply limited by the unwillingness of employers to take on 
a man of 45 or over—some speakers put the age even lower—who 
finds himself out of a job. Theodore L. Bierck, chairman of the New 
Jersey Commission on Old Age Insurance and Pensions, dwelt on the 
connection between this situation and the crime wave. He held that 
the threat of economic insecurity is a main contributing cause of the 
crime wave. ‘To-day a man of forty-odd years, capable and in [ull 
health, is not wanted for employment. What is the thought in that 
man’s head? What is his future? The increase of criminals is 
receiving recruits from those who are desperate. It is all well and 
good to respect law, but we must have respectable laws. We who 
are fortunate must have regard for those who are less fortunate. The 
State by law should in its sovereign right decree that those who have 
reached an age when their labor is impossible shall be cared for. 

Mr. Murray W. Lattimer, of the Industrial Relations Counselors, 
discussed the pension plans maintained by private employers, tra<e- 
unions, and other nonpublic organizations. The majority, he con- 
cluded, are not on a sound financial basis. The systems maintained 
by industrial organizations are unsatisfactory, since the employer |us 
a right to impose and change the conditions for securing pensions as 
he pleases. ‘They can be used as a means of tying the worker to iis 
job and preventing his effective protest against undesirable empl. y- 
ment conditions, and very few of them give the worker any con- 
tractual rights, no matter how faithfully he observes his side of tlc 
plan. As for the trade-unions, their plans, which at present cover 
about 11,500 employees, are, he stated, in quite as precarious a 
situation finkaclalie as the schemes of the industrial employes. 
Technically, most of the plans in both groups are in a state of bank- 
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ruptcy, since they are merely meeting present needs and not making 
adequate provision for the steadily increasing pension demands of 
the future. At best they cover only a fraction of the industrial 
army, and there is little indication, he thought, that their coverage 
would increase to any great extent. 

Mr. Elmer Spahr, president of the Pennsylvania Conference of 
Bricklayers, pointed out as another defect of the private systems 
their failure to provide for workers who, like those of his craft, were 
seldom long in the employ of any one company. A contractor employs 
the bricklayers he needs for a particular job, and when that job is fin- 
ished lets them go. A bricklayer may work for three, four, or more 
contractors in a single season; how can he fulfill the conditions of 
continuous employment usually imposed in any pension plan? 

Miss Frances Perkins, commissioner of labor for New York, empha- 
sized the same point. Speaking of the industrial pension plans dis- 
cussed in a recent report of the Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age 
Pensions, she said that in most of the plans studied the minimum 
length of service demanded before the worker becomes eligible for a 
pension is from 20 to 25 years. In view of the fact that there are 
authoritative statistics which show that only about 4 per cent of the 
male workers in industry remain with the same employer for 20 
years or over, and only less than 3 per cent of the woman workers 
stay that long on one job, it is difficult to see how the total number 
of workers who can qualify for industrial pensions under rules of this 
sort can grow to such proportions as will serve to reduce materially 
the great army of indigent aged in this country. 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel, of Baltimore, speaking on the challenge 
of old age, pointed out that the United States has not kept up with 
other countries in providing for its dependent aged. Much of the 
present unrest, he held, is due to the slight hold workers have on their 
jobs, and this condition is aerial by the changing industrial 
demands. While medical science has added a few years to life, 
industry, by shortening the years of labor, has brought old age 
nearer to the working masses. The pensions of the individual 
corporations will not solve this problem any more than the company 
union solved the problem of labor. The time must come when 
society will reward its heroes of peace and progress as it does now its 
war heroes. 

Dr. Eveline M. Burns, of Columbia University, gave a brief review 
of the English old-age pension system, stating that approximately 
1,750,000 persons in Great Britain are now receiving some form of 
pension after reaching old age. That the system has commended 
itself to the people as a whole appears from the fact that at a time 
when the most rigid economy is being exercised in health and social 
welfare work, and even army and navy appropriations are being 
| pruned to the limit, the old-age pension acts have not only been 

retained uncut, but their scope has been enlarged and their mainte- 
nance is no longer a political question. The question at issue between 
the political parties is no longer whether or not pensions are socially 
desirable but merely how far they should be extended, and whether 
the additional sums should be raised by general taxation or by con- 
tributions from employers and workers. 
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Mr. Thomas Kennedy, of the United Mine Workers of seeerice 
told of the fight his organization had been making to secure Si; 
legislation for the aged in Pennsylvania. Dr. Royal Meeker, 
merly United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, spoke on 
place of old-age and invalidity benefits in a system of social insuray, 
pointing out the extravagance and inadequacy of our present tres ri 
ment of old-age dependency, and of the need for a comprehensive 
system covering the poverty arising from unemployment and illness. 
as well as from old age. Even on financial grounds alone, beite, 
provision for the aged would. be justified. The cost of an adequ: ite 
old-age pension plan can not be compared with the present cost. 
since the real burdens of old-age dependency are borne by count!ess 
persons and can not possibly be estimated. Neither can these costs 
be measured in dollars and cents. If the aged were taken care of 
systematically the cost would not be greater than now, but the resii|ts 
would be highly more satisfactory than under the present inade- 
quate system. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise made a strong appeal for better care of the 
aged on ethical grounds. Citing the ‘‘hundred neediest cases”’ for 
which a New York paper seeks special contributions at each Christ- 
mastide, he pointed out in how many cases the need is caused by the 
infirmity of age, and asked why their wants should be supplied only 
once a year. Why should people grown old be dealt with as begears 
because they are without means of subsistence? No fairly civilized 
society would dream of penalizing old age as we do. To be subjected 
to the indignity of partial, tempor ary, and pitifully inadequate aid, 
except during the Christmas season, is a cruel wrong to people whose 
only sin is that they were not able to accumulate a competence. 

A number of others spoke on various aspects of the question, and 
Mr. Abraham Epstein, the secretary of the association, gave a ae 
of the progress of the movement during the year just completed, 
porting encouraging progress. 

Several telegrams were read from those who had been invited but 
found themselves unable to attend. One from Senator C. C. Dill, 
of Washington, announced his willingness to help the aims of tlic 
association by introducing a bill for a national system of old-age 
pensions into the Senate, and by working for its passage. Secretary 
Davis, of the Department of Labor, telegraphed his cordial good 
wishes, and urged the special need for a pension system at this time 
when new machines and new methods are daily displacing workers 
nearly always the older employees—so that the automatic processes 
of life tend to increase constantly the thousands of those caught in 
later years without the means of even a meager existence. 

We can not safely tolerate these conditions. It is nothing but good busines: 
to halt this process which tends to create a permanent class of the unemplo\¢ ‘ 


and helpless. If we do not grapple with this growing condition, it will, in the 
end, turn and tear our prosperity to pieces. 
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Old-Age Pensions in South Africa 


\ THE first half of 1928 the Union of South Africa passed legis- 

‘ation establishing an old-age pension system, to come into oper- 
ation January 1, 1929. (See Labor Review, September, 1928, 
p. 101.) "The South African Social and Industrial Review, in its 
issue for March, 1929, states that in reply to a question in the legis- 
lative assembly the Minister of Finance gave some data concerning 
applications for benefit under the system. Up to December 31, 
1928, applications to the number of 24,884 had been granted, of 
which 14,980 were in the Cape, 1.285 in Natal, 2,751 in the Free 
State, and 5,868 in the Transvaal. The total annual liability incurred 
up to the end of December was £662,077.’ 





i Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate for 1928 was about par 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Standard Safety Codes Should be Written into Agreements and 


Contracts 


By ETHELBERT STEWART, UNITED States COMMISSIONER OF LABOR Sratistics 


S IS well known, the responsibility for accidents in all industries 

is charged to the employers by the employees and to the em- 

ployees by the employers. ‘‘Carelessness” is the one word that 

covers all causes of accidents when the employer is talking. ‘‘Speed- 

ing up and utter absence of safety facilities, utter neglect of common 
safety equipment,’ is the one answer when workmen are talking. 

To those of us who view the matter entirely from the outside and 
who are really trying to prevent industrial accidents, the amount of 
truth, if any, in either one of these stand-pat positions is very difficult 
to ascertain. When the employer says you can not write into a 
safety code protection against the human element in accident causa- 
tion, we who view the matter from a purely disinterested point of 
view know there is just as much human element on the employers’ 
side as on the workers’ side. No doubt ignorance of what constitutes 
safety is a major element in industrial accidents in the case not only 
of a vast majority of the contractors, particularly the smaller ones, 
but also of the workers. Carelessness is equally divided. It is all 
right to say that no contractor wants to hurt his men physically, but 
it is just as apparent to outside observers that no workman wants to 
get hurt. The real effect of all the charges and countercharges is to 
delay constructive accident prevention. 

It is here proposed that the recognized national or local safety 
codes, where there are such, be written into every collective wage 
agreement as a part of the wage contract. Where there is no national 
or local safety code, then a safety code which shall be agreed upon 
between the employer or employers’ association and the employees 
or the employees’ associations shall be developed and written into 
the contract. 

This accomplished, the plea of ignorance can not be made. ‘‘Care- 
lessness’’ becomes a direct violation of the contract and can be 
handled as such. | 

This is just as applicable to company-union agreements as ii | 
to trade-union agreements; and where » de is no agreement at all, 
the courts would probably for the most part hold that such agree- 
ments written into trade-union and company-union agreements were 
indicative of the established custom of the industry and were binding 
upon employers and workmen whether or not there was aly 
agreement. 

In the building trades, where apparently a few individuals, through 
tactics that need not be here described, have been able to preven! 
any agreement as to what shall constitute a building safety code, 
the matter can be controlled through the architects. The arc|ii- 
tects’ association has a safety code, probably the most perfect one 
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for the construction industry in existence. Why it is kept locked 
up in their offices it is extremely difficult for a man on the outside to 
understand. But this Middle Ages attitude of secrecy may be 
overcome—in fact it seems to be gradually being overcome. 

Once this is done the architect, who after all is the man who writes 
the contract between the builder and the owner, can write the safety 
code into the contract as an integral part thereof. And while this 
does not immediately connect the building contractor up with his 
workmen, it does give the owner who does not care to have his 
home or his office building erected at the expense either of making 
widows or of breaking men’s arms and legs a direct means of attack 
upon the careless contractor through the contract. Perhaps nothing 
would so quickly form a foundation for intelligent action on the part 
of the contractors. 

This method would likewise answer the objection which the build- 
ing contractors make to a national code, which is that these codes 
would immediately be written into the statutes of the various States 
and made a part of the building inspection, which would be adminis- 
tered by trade-unionist appointees of governors who were catering 
to the labor vote. This charge, which some of us have heard for 50 
years, does not seem worthy of answer at this time. However, it 
would not be necessary for legislatures to pass building safety codes 
if such codes were written into every contract and could be handled 
by the courts direct. 

One objection—and every man who does not want to pay atten- 
tion to safety methods will find some objection—is that many of 
these safety codes are so long that it would be a serious inconvenience 
to write them into agreements and that this would be particularly 
true of individual building contracts. The answer to that is that a 
fairly large percentage of these safety codes can be secured from the 
Government free of cost and that the contract itself need only refer 
to them as, for instance, that Bulletin No. 436, Safety Code for the 
Use, Care, and Protection of Abrasive Wheels, published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, be made in whole and in 
detail a part of the contract. 

It would be infinitely cheaper for the State to print and issue free a 
sufficient number of copies of any code, to be made a part of individ- 
ual contracts, than it would be to enact a State law with the attendant 
legislative expense. It would be cheaper for the insurance companies 
and the monopolistic State fund compensation States to issue these 
codes in sufficient numbers than it would be to pay the compensa- 
tion cost of accidents. Besides, some of us are getting tired of the 
question of cheapness when it comes to unnecessary killing and maim- 
ing of human beings. 

Once the writing of safety codes into collective agreements and 
building contracts becomes a common practice, the courts will gradu- 
ally drift into an attitude that where this is neglected such neglect 
is deliberate, and the parties guilty of such neglect, whether they are 
associations of employers or national or local trade-unions, establish- 
inents, Or company unions, or what not, are on the face of things 


unusually and culpably negligent as to the common prevailing safety 
practices. 
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As a further step in this direction, if the insurance companies ¢\)|q 
be induced to write the safety code into the policy issued to eyory 
contractor, with the understanding that any flagrant violations 6s 
that code or any deliberate ignoring of the code would forfeit, éhe 
policy, much of the convenient ignorance as to safety methods snd 
safety practices would soon disappear. 

If every agency forming contacts with employers or workers would 
make reasonable safety codes an essence of that contract—in othe, 
words, if everyone would do as well as they know and really make 
“safety first’? mean something, first in the labor agreement, first in 
the contract, first in everything—some of us might live to see indus- 
trial accidents practically eliminated. 
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Accidents on Steam Railways in the United States, 1928 


PRELIMINARY report of accidents on steam railroads in tho 

United States for the calendar year 1928 has just been issued 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Although admittedly 

subject to revision, it is probable that the revised figures will not be 

available for some time and that they will not differ materially from 

this early report, and a summary thereof is therefore believed to be 
justified at this time. 

The table following gives the details. It will be noted that the 
record for 1928 was lower than that for 1927 except in the number of 
passengers killed and the number of those killed in the “Other non- 
trespassers” classification. In the former instance the increase was 
3.66 per cent. The number of employees injured decreased 2().41 
per cent. The total decrease in the number killed was 4.57 per cent 
and in the number injured 18.36 per cent. 

Highway grade-crossing accidents continue to take their terrible 
toll. In 1928 there were 5,800 such accidents, exceeding the 1/27 
mark by 160 or 2.8 per cent. In these accidents 2,568 persons were 
killed in 1928 and 2,371 in 1927, while 6,667 were injured in the former 
year, as compared with 6,613 in 1927. In other words, in both years 
the ratio of killed to injured was slightly less than 1 to 3. This ratio 
is interesting because in no other field of industry is it so high. The 
bureau’s 1927 data of accidents in structural-iron work which is recog- 
nized as one of the most hazardous industrial pursuits, shows for 71 
establishments employing 11,900 full-year workers in 17 States, 2 
total of 1,401 nonfatal injuries and 27 fatalities! This is a ratio of 
only 1 to 52—too high, but comparatively insignificant. It should be 
stated, however, that in train-service accidents, appearing in the table, 
the classification ‘‘Struck or run over, not at public crossings,’ shows 
a much higher ratio of killed to injured. In this group of accidents, 
in 1928, 2,253 persons were killed and 1,639 were injured, indicating 
a ratio of about 1 to 0.72, or 7 killed to 5 injured. . 

Accident rates per million man-hours, among employees only, 
which may be fairty compared to rates in manufacturing industries, 
as published by this bureau,’ are shown in the table to be 0.30 ‘or 
fatalities and 16.62 for injuries in 1928 and 0.34 for fatalities anc 
19.87 for injuries in 1927. 








1 See Labor Reviewsfer Marek, 1928, p. 87. 
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NUMBER OF KILLED AND INJURED IN ACCIDENTS ON STEAM RAILROADS, 1928 
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Operating @aseeeee................|. 7 |... es Se eee every a ERE: 1) ro 
rs j...... Se el eee otden, Gate 2 Sree 1 
Coming in contact with fixed | 1927 |------ 47, S@0j_...- 3 2 1} 22) - 71 3 
structures.  \ Saee 37 6)......- » Re, 2 8 24, 45) g 
Getting on or off cars or locomo- | 1927 }|_____- 68 > 665 34/1, 102 8, 124 318 =~ 428 i, = 
tives.! Mae «sss. 39) 4, 860 35| 957 9 116 285) 796) 368 ¥: 
Highway grade crossings _.........| 1927 |---._- 27 Oa... 7/2, 192\6, 246; 109) 140'2,328) 6,482 
| 1928 es 34 eS 5 2, 370\6, 356, 92) 120:2,496) 6,573 
Struck or run over, not at public | 1927 _-.-| 400) 629] 21 51, 253) 362/1,813) 917\2, 487) 1, oo 
crossings.! . > == | 359 461 22 54, 248) 348/1,624) 776)2, 253) 1, 
Finn i ea 1927 |_.____| 306)10, 592 14)1, 212| 49|1,065| 289) 636) 658) 13, 505 
| 1928 |....__| 251] 9, 148] 10/1, 087) 43} 857| 302} 599) 606) 11, 641 
' cZ[, mer Mee ; 
Potal, train-service accidents | 1927 |......| 972)26,715|  69)2, 375|2, 504/7, 798|2, 551)2, 64316, 096] 39, 531 
| 1928 |-- .| 824/22, 465| 67/2, 055/2, 670)7, 679|2, 311/2, 315.5, 872 34, 514 
Total train and train-service acci- | 1927 |...__- |1, 166|27, 926 79/3, 886)2, 557'8, 076!2, 58012, 71516, 382| 42, 603 
dents. | 1928 |.-...- 962/23, 591) 83/3, 459,2, 763,7, 975) 2, 3386/2, 362/6, 144) 37, 387 
Total nontrain (including indus- | GF b~-.. 324/59, 642 3} 674; 381,599) 74) 281! 439) 62, 196 
trial) accidents. | 1928 |......| 281/46, 101 2} 568) 391, = 43} 274) 365) 48, 174 
ee 
Grand total, all accidents. -_| 1927 |.__- 1, 490/87, 568} 82/4, 560|2, 595/9, 675|2, 654|2, 996/6, 821|104, 799 
| 1928 |...._- 1, 243|69, 692} 85/4, 027/2, 802/9, 206/2, 379|2, 636)6, 509) 85, 561 
Highway grade-crossing accidents.| 1927 |__| 30] 106|..-_| 34/2, 232/6,333| 109] 140/2, 371] 6, 613 
e | ee 37 107} _. -. 11/2, 439)6, 429 92} 120/2, 568) 6, 667 
Per cent of decrease in total acci- | 
Gent, MMIII oo ec ececknces--}-..--- 16. 58} 20. 41|? 3.66/11. 69/2 7.98} 4. 85|10. 36/12. 02) 4.57) 18. 36 
Accident rate (train and train | ee . 67) 16.05) .05) 2. 23) 1.47) 4.64) 1.48] 1.56) 3.67) 24.48 
pa per million locomotive | 1928 |__.__. . 57} 13. " - 05) 2. 03} 1.62) 4. 69) 1.37) 1.39) 3. 61 21. 98 
miles. 
Accident rate per million man- | a res el ee ee eee eee ee ee eee 
hours. | 1928 |_...-- | .30 wee betel Ge SOS RSS Re ES See 
_ tet err ee! BE ar. LT ee ee oe Se 
1 Excludes all cases of suicide or attempted suicide. 2 Increase. 
s 





Accident Experience of Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 1928 


le Norfolk & Western Railway Co., which, beginning with 1913,. 
has been carrying out a definite safety program affecting its 
employees, has recently submitted its accident record for public 
inspection with the comment that ‘every officer and employee alike 
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should be proud of it because it represents the saving of human |if, 
and limb and prevention of suffering and distress.” The company 
expresses the opinion that “‘our railroad will be yet safer in future years 
if officers and employees continue their earnest efforts to make it «, ” 

The accident record for the year 1912 is used as the basis of eo. 
parison with subsequent years, since 1912 was the year prior to the 
establishment of the safety committee system. In that year 61 om- 
ployees were killed and 2,675 were injured, with rates per billion {on- 
miles of 6.76 and 296.52, respectively. 

In 1928 there were 12 employees killed (a reduction of 80 per cent) 
and 643 injured (a reduction of 76 per cent), giving a fatality rate of 
0.76 per billion ton-miles and an injury rate of 40.84. These rates 
show reductions of about 89 and 86 per cent, respectively. Corre- 
sponding frequency rates per million man-hours, as computed from {| 








he 
report are 0.19 and 12.86, respectively. 
The following table gives the details: 
TaBLE 1.—ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. FOR 
SPECIFIED YEARS, 1912 TO 1928 
: , | | Fatality | Injury rat 
Volume of |, _ | Employ- - & jury rate 
roar business, | Csilled| &8 in- | pliteen tea | ii ‘te 
tons 1 mile = jured | ‘miles | mile - 
oo inlgtinnnenipeumesivliies a ia sacinemaepelid , staniasiile +| : “oa a _ 
ag oe ee ae 9, 021, 204, 776 61 2, 675 6. 76 206, 52 
pa ill RI ai ES | 11, 022, 466, 620 36} 1,831 3. 27 6. 11 
ROPING ei tes | 11, 659, 836, 023 34| 1, 632 2. 92 139. 9 
SALEEM RSE RES RIS EOL ™ | 14, 498, 093, 806 24| 1,678 1. 66 115.78 
bec bes aaa cman a wa 15, 801, 527, 554 21 1, 209 1.33 76.5 
hes padeneicties PARR ERO R SEE EE TS | 15, 742, 477, 664 12 643 | 76 | 40. 84 











The following table presents the record for each operating division, 
with frequency rates per million man-hours. The frequency rates 


have been computed from the data presented, as the published table 
does not contain them. 


TABLE 2.—ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY (CO. FOR 
1928, BY OPERATING DIVISIONS 


Frequency rate 
Man- per million 
. = . Total man- | hours per man-hours 
Operating division Killed | Injured) Total homes | injury 


| Killed | Injured 


























ESE TE a aed 0 65 65 | 6,897,570 106, 116 |___- 9. 42 
I 2420--geawctng ccm ngrlinantgnennnid 1 55 56 4,456,807 | 79, 586 0. 22 12. 34 
RR LI Robe. 1 64 65 5, 130,575 | 78, 932 19 2. 47 
NE ain ic kc aqubuadseduawbewd 1 53 54 3, 792,239 | 70,227 . 26 14. 24 
IIIs. entre ctinmnncitenatipitdanvinmadind 2 110 112| 6,710,642| 59,916 30 | 16.39 

rR ESS eee en ee 5 347 352 | 26, 987, 833 76, 670 19 | 2. 86 

BORM, IGT... ...cccwwerceeswereas 7 584 591 | 32, 243, 485 | 5A, 558 .22; = 18.11 





* 


Industrial Accidents in Pennsylvania in 1928 


F pees Niner summary of industrial accidents in Pennsy!- 
vania during the calendar year 1928 and for the 5-year period 
ending with 1928 appears in the February, 1929, issue of Labor and 
Industry, the monthly publication of the State Department of Labor 
and Industry. The record for 1928 is seeuunted by industry and 
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py cause, Showing fatal and nonfatal accidents, but with no distri- 
bution of the nonfatal cases by nature of injury. 

In 1928 there were 2,080 fatal cases and 150,433 nonfatal cases, the 

latter being lower by 8, 257 than in 1927, the next lowest record during 
the 5-year period. The number of fatal accidents was lower in 1925 
and 1927 than i in 1928 by 71 and 27, respectively. It is noted that the 
reduction In accidents was quite consistent, only two months—May 
and October—exceeding the records for the corresponding months 
in 1927. The total accident record for 1927 was 10.9 per cent lower 
than that for 1926 and the total for 1928 was 5.1 per cent lower than 
that for 1927. Thisis partly due, it is pointed out, to reduced exposure 
to accidents on account of decreased employment, but it is believed 
that safety and accident prevention work was largely instrumental 
in effecting the reduction, ‘‘especially in 1928 when, as it is generally 
agreed, the pay-roll exposure to accident was at least equal to that in 
1927. If this be true, then the 5.1 per cent reduction in accidents for 
1928 is a real safety accomplishment.” 

The increase over the preceding year of 27 in the number of fatal- 
ities is due principally to one mine disaster in which 194 lives were 
lost. Had this not occurred the fatal accident record would show a 
reduction from 1927 of 8.1 per cent. 

The following table presents the data by industry and by major 
cause group: 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1928, BY INDUSTRY AND PRINCIPAL 
CAUSE GROUPS 
















































































i | { 
Working | | 
| machinery —e Hand Falling Falls of Total t 
and by — d tools objects | persons ae 
| processes 
Industry | 
| Fa-| Non- | Fa-| Non-| Fa-!| Non- Fa-| Non-| Fa-} Non-| Fa- | Non- 
| tal| fatal | tal| fatal | tal| fatal| tal| fatal | tal| fatal| tal | fatal 
eM eae Tee? are oe pee ERT 
Construction and contracting - _---- | mis 5) 4, 145 1 1,798} 25] 1,889) 87) 3, 815) 227, 18, 355 
Coal mining: } 
DR Siicinnnnnnactn 4 442 8| 4, 940) 1| 2, 860) 261) 7,230) 17) 2,555 474, 25, 417 
0 RS eee LS 11, 1,061; 2 3,090 2| 2, 566) 185) 6, 883) 3) 1,376 544 22, 580 
Quarrying and mining other than | | | | | 
coal mining... .......... ial 84)_...| G606)....| 326) 11) 443) 4 240) 32; 2, 295 
Transportation and public utilities.| 4 92) 5| 1,848) 1| 861; 2 443 17/ 1,701 213 9,441 
Other Bc once cncnnccs |} 1 1,014 14 4,583) 3) 1,631) 9 977; 33) 4,270, 234 19,844 
Manufacturing: | 
Chemicals and allied products__| 1) p> alas 566 1 228 2 152, 4 470) 36, 2,428 
Clay, glass, and stone products| 4 299|___| 1,562/_...| 260) 2) 415, 3) 525, 26 4,483 
oe RD Re Sees 820)... - C—O a 258 6! 1,877 
Food and kindred products___.| 1 400 3] 1,202)....| 3065)...- 243 1 916 21; 4,906 
Leather, rubber, and composi- 
| AE a a, ead 352). ... 356)... 144 1 91 1 226 9 1,555 
Lumber, wood and their prod- 
Pe aa Ok i eee 3 O44 5 872 2 515 8 315, 4 434 30| 3,723 
Paper, paper products, printing 
and publishing. _____- 3 607) ___. S76). .2.) © Base. 178) 2 362 13| 2, 285 
ys BA IE Gee 2 842; 1) 600)___-! 149|....| 150 2 434 10} 2, 766 
Blast furnaces and steel works - 2 255 lt 2 il , eA 104, 6 «=113 31 922 
Rolling mills_._____ 4} 783 5 1,524)....| 405 4 672 10, 602, 45, 5, 532 
Foundries and machine shops. Bs 3 965|....| 1,627; 1; 379 2 mee 358 17| 5, 584 
Fabriomeeem. .4-....-.<.-- x 16} 2,258; 4) 2,858 1; 904) 2 086 7 1, 69| 10, 669 
Car repair shops. -_-.........---- 1 2144 2 603) Jt 407)__-- 223; 5 25} 2,813 
Automobile service stations - a OF us Moses . Sitixece ee ee 10} 2,128 
Other manufacturing... ____| ip 272\_- , Ce 53} 1 21, 8 112 s 820 
Total, manufacturing -_______- 40} 8,985) 21/13, 347 7| 4,622) 22) 4,180) 51) 6,546) 356) 52, 501 
ie te 65) 12,327) 55/32,559) 15/14, 664| 515/22, 045) 212/20, 2, 150, 433 











' Includes all causes. 








‘ Includes hotels and restaurants, wholesale and retail trade, State and municipal, and miscellaneous, 
* Taken from the report; it is not the sum of the items. 
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Passage of Workmen’s Compensation Act in Saskatchewan 


ILLOWING an order in council, dated March 13, 1928, a royal 

commhission was appointed to inquire into and report upon th 
subject of workmen’s compensation in Saskatchewan. The report, 
dated December 28, 1928, points out that the existing system was 
based upon individual liability. This liability of employers to injured 
employees was based upon two kinds of actions: (a) An action unde: 
the common law, and (6) an action under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. (Acts of 1910-11, ch. 9.) The second was in the nature 
of an employers’ lability statute. The report of the commission 
contained the following recommendations, unanimously agreed to: 


1. The enactment of a new workmen’s compensation act embodying the abro- 
gation of the present system of compensation to injured workmen and their 
dependents and the adoption of a collective liability system similar to that of th, 
Province of Ontario save and except as applicable to those railway employee: 
included in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, the Order of Railway Telegraphers, and Maintenance 
of Way Employees, all of whom shall retain the present system, subject to t!y 
right of each association to withdraw from the present system and come under 
the proposed system upon a favorable ballot therefor being taken. 

2. That the act be administered by an independent board of three commission- 
ers devoting their whole time to its administration, removable only for cause. 
As the success of the system depends so largely on the personnel of the board, we 
suggest that personal fitness for the position be the determining feature in making 
appointments to the board, and the remuneration be sufficient to attract good me: 

3. That the new act shall not at present include farm laborers, domestic 
servants, and outworkers, but provision may be made for inclusion of the tw 
first-named classes at a later date. 

4. That the seale of compensation be 66% per cent, but that the month) 
allowance to the widow be $50 instead of $40 as in Ontario, otherwise the scak 
in the Ontario act be followed. 

5. That the employees do not contribute to the general fund but that a smal! 
monthly deduction may be made in sparsely settled districts, such as lumber, 
mining, and construction camps, for hospital and medical treatment, subject 
always to the approval of the board. 

6. [That] the proposed act include a clause as the Ontario act (subsection (4 
of section 67) to the effect that the decisions of the board shall be upon the rea! 
merits and justice of the case and it shall not be bound to follow strict lega! 
precedent. 

7. That the decisions of the board be final on all questions. a 

8. That adequate provision be made in the act for an effective system of acc- 
dent prevention based on the representation and cooperation of both employers 
and employees, such system to be under the jurisdiction of the board. | 

9. That the government of Saskatchewan make an annual grant sufficient to 
bear the cost of administration for the first few years till the system is we! 
established as was done in the Province of Ontario. 


At the 1928-29 session of the Legislative Assembly of Saskatclie- 
wan a workmen’s compensation act was passed. (Acts of 1928 29, 
ch. 73.) This act, assented to February 2, 1929, is similar in many 
respects to the existing Ontario act and follows the recommendations 
of the royal commission above outlined except that it provides for a 
monthly allowance of $40 to widows in place of the $50 recommended 
by the commission. The act, analyzed below, follows the method 
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ased In previous articles and reports by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, permitting an easy comparison with other acts, as well as 
presenting the substance of the law in convenient form. 


Saskatchewan workmen’s compensation act 


Date of enactment.—February 2, 1929; in effect on a date or dates to be deter- 
mined by proclamation of the lieutenant governor. 

Injuries compensated.—Injuries by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment which cause death or disability of the employee for at least seven 
days, those due to serious or’ willful misconduct excepted, unless resulting in 
death or serious disablement. Compensation is payable from the date of disabil- 
itv. Enumerated industrial diseases included. 

‘Industries covered.—Extensive list; includes manufacturing, construction, lum- 
bering, Mining, quarrying, transportation, operation of public utilities, ete. 
Farm labor, domestic service, outworkers, and casual employment are excluded. 

Persons compensated.—Private employment: All employees in industries 
covered other than outworkers and those whose employment is casual, and not 
for the purpose of the employer’s trade or business, but members of certain rail- 
road labor organizations shall not be covered until such organizations shall elect 
to be covered. Public employment: Included in so far as employments would be 
covered if under private employers. 

Compensation for death: 

(a) Necessary burial expenses, not exceeding $125. 

(b) To a widow or invalid widower, $40 per month, $10 additional for each 
child under 16 years; orphans, $15 per month each. 

(c) To other dependents, an amount proportionate to the pecuniary loss, for 
such time as support might be reasonably expected. 

(d) If no dependents, reasonable allowance is to be made for medical attend- 
ance, care, maintenance, and burial. 

The aggregate compensation, except for burial expenses, may not exceed 
664 per cent of the monthly wages of the deceased. 

Payments to children cease at 16 unless invalid, and to widow on remarriage, 
when she receives two years’ benefits. 

Compensation for disability: 

(a) Necessary medical and surgical aid, with transportation to hospital or 
home if needed. 

(b) For total disability 66%4 per cent of the average weekly earnings, during 
disability, not less than $12.50 per week, unless earnings are less, then full 
earnings. 

(c) For partial disability, 66%4 per cent of the weekly wage loss, payable during 
the continuance of such disability. 

Periodical payments may be commuted to a lump sum after six months, or 
earlier with the consent of the workman and the approval of the board. 

In computing compensation no earnings in excess of $2,000 are to be consid- 
ered in any case. 

Revision of compensation.— Awards may be reviewed on the motion of either 
party in interest; also on the board’s own motion if payments are being made 
from the accident fund. 

Insurance.—Payments under the main schedule are made from an accident 
fund compulsorily maintained by employers under Schedule I of the act. Board 
may require employers under Schedule II to insure in an approved company. 

Security of payments.—State board administers the accident fund and is re- 
quired to maintain a reserve. Payments are exempt from assignment, attach- 
ment, or set-off, except with the approval of the board; nor may they pass by 
operation of law to other than to a personal representative. Waivers are for- 
bidden. 

Settlement of disputes.—All disputes are to be settled by the board. Suits at 


law are forbidden. The decisiuns of the board upon questions of law and fact are 
fnal and conclusive. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


Idaho 


HE sixth report of the Industrial Accident Board of the State of 
Idaho, covering the biennial period from November 1, 1926. 
October 31, 1928, is devoted principally to the publication of {\, 
findings, rulings, and orders of the board. The report contains | 
tables, one of which shows the distribution of claims closed, accordine 


to industries, during the period covered by the report. This table jc 
as follows: 


LO 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLAIMS CLOSED, BY INDUSTRIES 





Number of claims closed 























Industry Perma- Perma-  Tempo- 
Fatal nent nent rary Rejected ! 
total | partial | total 

LI Se Ee Te ve 41 | 1 | 275 3, 191 | 127 AF 
a See eee eter ke 38 | 3 | 100 2, 458 61 660 
Construction___- ig FRE Lee eer tie eR 22 | 2) 92 2, 827 88 | 5 O81 
, se a ar, PP) 9 eee 37 1, 491 52 | 83 
EE a Ge Es.” og SR a 37 805 24 15 
Miscellaneous. -.-.---_ ._- winding Sgn aed eis ae _| ete 59 1, 269 65 1, 397 
7: REE ERS RE yp RO 23 529 12 | 6 
SFE: SP ee ae Se -| D Baicttibvihationaiualt 26 1, 184 21 | 232 
eb AE A ES RES eT oad 4 2 14 408 6 | 134 
0 Ee ae eae eee i Mayet acura 3 144 74 | 27) 
| - — a - 
Ra esstescititelscctnthaines aon ‘eer es 118 8 666 | 14, 396 | 530 | 5, 718 

| | | 

Indiana 


THE ANNUAL report of the Industrial Board of Indiana for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1928, contains many interesting 
facts concerning the operation of the workmen’s compensation |: 
in that State. As the Indiana compensation law covers only minors 
legally employed, the Department of Women and Children checks al! 
the accident reports received by the industrial board and reports to 
the industrial board in all cases of injuries to minors as to whether 
or not the records show their employment to have been legal at the 
time of accident under the Indiana child labor law. The report 
states that of the 1,069 accident reports investigated, reports on (3 
were made to the industrial board, of which 199 were reported as 
cases of illegal employment and therefore not compensable under the 
Indiana compensation act. 

The compensation act requires all the employers of the State to 
report to the industrial board all injuries of employees causing 
absence from work for more thanoneday. During the period covered 
by the report, 37,714 such injuries were reported, which was a (e- 
crease of 2,825 as compared with the number reported for the year 
previous. Of the 37,714 accidents reported during the year, there 
were 204 workmen killed, 619 suffered the loss of some member 0! 
the body, and 2,476 were injured in coal mining, 31 of these cases 
resulting in the death of the miner. The automobile industry 
repoited 2,498 accidents, 2 of which resulted fatally. In the manu- 
facture of iron and steel 746 employees were injured, in 14 of which 
cases the injuries caused death. 
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in the making of reports of accidents the employers are required 
to give the average weekly wages of the injured employee, and the 
average as figured by the industrial board on the basis of these reports 
amounted to $26.77. There were 1,801 women injured in industry, 
whose weekly wages averaged $14.25. Two hundred and forty-one 
children 16 years of age and under were injured, the average weekly 
wages in these cases being $12.15. 


Nevada 


Tue Nevada Industrial Commission, in its biennial report review- 
ing the administration of the Nevada workmen’s compensation act, 
for the period from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928, presents a summary 
of the experience of that State for the 15 years during which the law 
has been in effect. The commission expressed its satisfaction ‘in 
being able to report that every dollar of premiums collected from 
employers is available for payment to injured employees, as the 
earnings from our invested reserves exceed our administrative expense 
by approximately $25,000 per year, while in many States not enjoying 
the benefits of a State insurance fund 40 per cent of premiums col- 
lected is required for administrative expense, and usually only 50 to 
60 per cent of the amount received from the employer is available for 
the relief of his injured workmen.” 

Among the statistical tables presented in the report there is a table 
showing the frequency of accidents by industry and the extent of 
disability for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, a summary of 
which is given below: 


FREQUENCY OF ACCIDENTS, BY CLASSES AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY, JULY 1, 1927, 
TO JUNE 30, 1928 





























| | 
| Temporary total | Number of acci- 
tee > hs disabilities | dents— 
Number | 2°” “ — a ee ee 
Industry of full- om i Pes: 
time ent | partial Per 
total disa- Per 1,000 
workers : sates 7days | Under7 : $100,000 
disa- | bilities enter d full-time rea 
bilities 7 ayS | workers ed 
es | | —— 
EE Se ae 2, 637 13 62 555 460 | 413.4 21.4 
toy I a i 605 1 5 43 14 104. 0 5.3 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co____. 2, 094 0 20 247 30 | 141.83 8.0 
Relleg goth 6i25.J--55--. 263 1 4 10 28 | 163. 50 9.6 
Uti oer bac Ch | | 441 0 1 58 17 172. 34 10.9 
State and municipal, compulsory ____- 2, 240 0 y 109 152 120. 54 6.1 
Miscellaneous............-----.--..-. | 3, 680 1 26 344 608 | 266. 03 15.3 
Deh bedecudih te cbodewie | 11, 960 | 16 127 1, 366 1,309 | 235.62 12.8 























New Hampshire 


Tue New Hampshire Bureau of Labor, in its seventeenth biennial 
report, for the fiscal period ending June 30, 1928, devotes a section 
of the report to the subject of workmen’s compensation, in which 
the commissioner recommended to the incoming legislature that it 
five serious consideration to the enactment of a compensation law 
‘or New Hampshire that would place the State on a par with other 
States. The report pointed out that arrangements had been made 
to have three representatives of the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
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Association and the legislative committee of the New Hampshire 
State Federation of Labor meet for conference. The labor comm 
sioner was chosen to act as chairman during the deliberations. 


IS~- 


A 
new draft of a workmen’s compensation bill resulted from the exy- 
ference. It was pointed out that those opposed to the new draf; 
“made a great deal out of what the workmen were giving up iy 
allowing the elective feature after the accident to be taken away 


_ 
=> 


from them. Still the fact remains the present New Hampshire |; 
is the only one in 42 States, having compensation laws, that retains 
such elective feature.” 

In discussing the change made by the new draft in the administra- 
tion of the law by doing away with the court system and establishing 
an independent accident board, the report contains the following: 


The giving up of this feature, in the minds of men who have made earecfi)| 
study of the operation of compensation laws, was more than offset by the esta})- 
lishment of an industrial accident board to administer the provisions of the bill, 
to say nothing of the increased indemnities, the classified list of injuries )\us 
the payment of compensation during the healing period, and the four wecks 
medical benefits. 

No one interested in this piece of legislation claimed it was the last word in 
law of this kind, but they were convinced it would lay a good foundation for a 
compensation law for the State of New Hampshire, and was a long step in advance 
of our present law. 

Under our present law the necessity of going to court on account of an in- 
dustrial accident and summoning fellow employees is bound to create some had 
feeling as well as costly litigation. This would have been avoided in a larg 
degree by the creating of the board proposed in this bill and would tend to 
promote more harmonious relations between employers and employees. 

In many of the cases taken before the courts employees are obliged to testify 
against their employers. The injured workman who has brought suit against 
his employer is often forced to sever his connection with the plant with which 
he has been identified for a number of years. Under a clearly defined com- 
pensation law employers and employees work to the end to insure permanent 
employment in the industry. 

Regardless of the failure of the legislature to enact this bill into law two 
things were accomplished. First, the public was able to get some idea of thie 
trend for this class of legislation, for it was clearly shown in the arguments 
before the judiciary committee, by those in favor, that the proposed law was 


reatly desired by employers and workers of the State. Second, it was thc 


rst time in the history of New Hampshire that employers and labor have go 
before a legislative committee in agreement for the enactment of a labor law. 


Pennsylvania 


Tue Department of Labor and Industry of the Commonwealth o! 
Pennsylvania, in its publication Labor and Industry for the month 0! 
March, 1929, presents compensation statistics for the year 1{25. 


The number of compensable accident cases during the year 125, 


by industry, as shown in the report, is as follows: 
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NUMBER OF COMPENSABLE ACCIDENT CASES IN 1928, BY INDUSTRY 





Number of cases 

















; | 
Industry Perma- | Tempo- | 
Fatal nent dis- | rary dis-| Total 
ability | ability 

uction and contracting R 5 : 201 302 9, 394 9, 897 
uilding construction L oh | 76 148 4, 859 5, O83 

ther consiruction-_- : ; F nied j 82 63 | 1, 987 2, 132 
ntracting.------ eo-eee 43 91 | 2, 548 2, 682 

Vanufacturing . Pane 332 | 1,588 | 26, 761 28, 681 
Che micals and allied products 3 _— eae 33 67 | 1, 367 1, 467 

lay, glass, and stone products , aa cae 23 | 80 | 2, 258 2, 361 
lothing - iat : i 6 | 31 | 882 919 
Pood and kindred produc PRS ; ee Be 23 2 2, 542 2, 647 
Leather, rubber, and composition goods E at ee 8 42 854 904 
umbe r, wood, and their products -____- mz 27 174 2, 183 2, 384 
Paper and paper products, nes and d publishing -. sik ld 11 71 1, 206 1, 288 
fextiles iceehienat Latmcall 14 73 1, 357 1, 444 
Metals and metal products. TS Rose ee Pee Ces ye eae 183 930 13, 690 14, 803 
Blast furnaces and steel works le eRe EST Se 29 44 615 688 

Rolling mills - _- EP ies a 51 203 3, 127 3, 381 

Foundries and machine shops.____________- ere yr 14 | 155 2, 858 3, 027 
| ht TT ae ae ‘ 66 433 5, 262 5, 761 
Car-repair shops - - - - é3. ‘se Sie bik nadie ake hed 14 | 67 815 396 
Automobile service stations - a: Vie Ss ees 9 | 28 1,013 1, 050 

Other manufacturing , : shee 4 | 38 422 464 
Coal mining___------- . teas satan 949 | 996 25, 701 27, 646 
Anthracite ___--_- _ ; : ' » et aeiaiaiat aie 469 486 13, 469 14, 424 
Bituminous. - Ft EA ghee Ned 480 510 12, 232 13, 222 
Quarrying and mining other than coal mining ete eee 35 | 57 1,312 1, 404 
Transportation and public utilities_______..___-___._-_-_---_--- 115 95 2, 870 3, O8O 
Steam railroads a ey eT , ‘ast 31 33 447 51] 

Other transportation. 19 28 1,176 | 1, 223 
Public utilities. ied Ns 65 34 1, 247 | 1, 346 
Hotels and restaurants ~ 2 ‘ —" 3 24 745 | 7i2 
rrediae— <3. ~ at Bu saa : Ben 56 126 4, 233 | 4,415 
ety st SE fe cee 45 103 3, 401 | 3, 549 
Wholesale =r ats 1] 23 832 | 866 
State and municipal :aeaenaoas 79 48 1, 698 1, $25 
Miscellaneous wee, Ss OR FS hth trl, RA ERE AOR 57 11] 3, 455 | 3, 623 
Total aunt ee 3,347 | 76, 169 | 81,343 

' 








Utah 


THe Industrial Commission of Utah published five bulletins 
for the biennial period from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928. 
Bulletin No. 1 contains a synopsis of decisions rendered by the 
commission and a digest of Utah Supreme Court rulings. Bulletin 
No. 2 contains financial statements of the State Insurance fund, 
Industrial Commission of Utah, firemen’s pension fund, and the 
employees’ combined injury benefit fund. Bulletin No. 3 contains 
the industrial commission’s accident statistical report. Bulletin No. 4 
contains coal and metal mines reports, including reports of factory 
and labor inspections. Bulletin No. 5 contains Utah agricultural 
statistics, compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Bulletin No. 3, containing the industrial accident statistical rep, 
shows that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, fatalities nj). 
bered 83, as compared with 94 during the previous year, perman:; 
total disabilities numbered 9 as compared with 4 during the previous L 
year, permanent partial disabilities numbered 305 as compared with; 

352 ‘during the previous year, and temporary injuries numbered 
13,654 as compared with 14,650 during the previous year. Of {| 
83 fatalities occurring during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 3» 
occurred in metal mines, 17 in coal mines, 6 in smelters and 
centration plants, and 28 in other industries. The 83 deceased / 
employees left an aggregate of 46 widows and 125 minor childre: 7 


Nova Scotia 


Tue Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, in its 
report for the year 1928, presents several interesting tables showing 
the result of its experience for that year. The report also contains 
an analysis of the injuries reported in 1927. The following table, 
taken from the report, shows the number of accidents in 1928, hy 
industry and extent of disability: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS COMPENSATED IN 1928, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


| | 
Accident claims finally disposed of 











Claims 

| Temporary | Par- 
Industry group disability Per- | tially 
| ma- | dis- ; 

| | nent | Deaths Total | | Posed 

Com- | Medi-| disa- | of 
pensa-| cal aid! bility 
tion | only 

ae ae ee eee : 2,205/ 179) & 21 | 2,450; 380 39 
Lumbering and woodworking _____._....._.--.--____. 1,102; 195| 37 3 | 1,337 B32 
SEE SOLS IEE ON LOO GER 331 553 | 18 5 if 86 3 
Manufacturing and operating not otherwise specified _ 299 162 | 5 4 470 | 72 42 
Building and construction_-__.<__........-...-.-_--..- 245 147 3 2 397 | 71 168 
EE SP a ee ee ee 164 108 4 l 272 | 80 2 
 nhemeintninsocencdnesencrssdunseretnens 226 119 | 6 3 354 3 107 

Shipping and navigation.____..................-.._..- 8 4) 3 oe 14 | 3 
Provincial highways department____..........______- 107 ; 3 2) 127] 44 71 
Dominion Government employees... ............._._- | 229 22 8 | 1| 260 | 48 ® 
ee eee eae ion 4,916 | 1, 490 | 140| = 42| 6,597 ig 1, 069 | 7, 666 

‘ | } | 
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Legal Regulation of Hours of Work of Salaried Employees 


SURVEY of the existing laws and regulations on hours of work 
A of salaried employees in all countries possessing such legislation 
has been made by the International Labor Office, to serve as a basis 
for the discussion of this subject at the 1929 session (the twelfth) 
of the International Labor Conference.' Colonies and _ protector- 
ates, except in the case of the British Empire, were not included. 
The survey covered all classes of salaried workers—men, women, 
young persons, and children—classed as nonmanual workers or who 
were working in commercial undertakings, except salaried employees 
in industry coming under the Washington convention on the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week. No account was taken of agricultural, 
maritime, home, or domestic workers. 

It was found that the great majority of the 55 member States of 
the International Labor Organization have legislation providing for a. 
more or less general limitation of working hours, either for all salaried 
employees, or at least for shop assistants, although in some countries 
the legislation does not apply throughout the whole territory, and in 
others it applies only to women and children or to young persons. 

In 22 of the countries covered the hours of work of both manual 
workers and salaried employees in industrial and commercial under- 
takings, and in some cases of all persons engaged in paid work, are 
regulated by a single enactment. ‘These countries are: In Europe— 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Francé, Italy, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Spain, Switzer- 
land (Cantons of Basle Town and Glarus), and the Soviet Republic; 
in South America—Argentina (States of Cordoba, Mendoza, Salta, 
San Juan, San Luis, j ere Fé, Tucuman), Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Panama, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

In other countries the laws cover all workers in certain specified 
classes of industrial and commercial establishments; namely, in fac- 
tories, shops, and offices, Alberta, Canada; in offices and shops, New 
Zealand; in factories and shops, Western Australia, Victoria, and 
Queensland, Australia; and in shops, Greece, Gibraltar, Kenya, 
Grenada (certain classes), Jamaica (certain classes), South West 
Africa, and Union of South Africa (Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Orange 
Free State, and Transvaal). 

The laws of certain other countries cover women and children, or 
young persons under a certain age, either in all establishments or in 
certain classes of establishments. The legislation of Argentina 
(Federal act) and Peru applies to women and children in general; of 
Ontario, Canada, to those in factories and shops; and of Tasmania, 
Australia, and Manitoba, Canada, to those in shops. It applies to 
young persons in various classes of establishments in Denmark, and 





‘International Labor Office. Hours of work of salaried employees. Report and draft questionnaire. 
(ttem IV on the agenda of the International Labor Conference, 12th session, Geneva, 1929.) Geneva, 1929. 
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to young persons in shops in Great Britain; Irish Free State; British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia, Canada; and ‘South Australia and New 
South Wales, Australia. 

In seven countries the legislation regulating the hours of labo; 
applies generally to. salaried employees as such. These countries 
are: Finland, Germany, Luxemburg, Bolivia, Chile, Peru (won ey 
and children), and Salvador. 

The report contains the following general summary of the findings 
of the investigation as to stipulated working hours: 


In the first place, it appears that, with few exceptions, most countries take 
working hours as meaning the time during which the employee is at the dispo sal 
of his employer, excluding statutory rest periods. As regards normal hours of 
work, the great majority of systems of legislation applying to commercial wider- 
takings fix these at 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week. In point of fact, the: 
or even shorter hours are the maxima prescribed by 24 out of 31 systems of legis- 
lation, e. g., in Finland, where the maximum w eek for commercial employees is 
47 hours; in Poland, w here it is 46 hours; and in Latvia and the Soviet Republic. 
where the maximum working day for intellectual workers is 6 hours. The legis- 
lation applying to shops only generally provides for longer hours. Some of them. 
however, have also adopted the 48-hour maximum. Out of 24 acts relating to 
shops, only 6 provide that working hours are not to exceed 48; 8 others that they 
are not to exceed 52 hours; and 2 go up to 54 and 8 to 60 hours or more. 

It is in offices that the daily and weekly maxima of 8 and 48 hours, respectively, 
are most widely found. 

In certain countries, such as Austria, Basle Town, France, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Queensland, and Victoria, normal maxima higher than those fixed for 
undertakings in general are authorized for certain branches. 

But in a considerable number of countries the general normal maxima have also 
been fixed for such classes of undertakings as hospitals, clinics, hotels, restaurants, 
etc., which must work continuously in order to meet the needs of the community. 
Indeed, there are none of the classes of undertakings dealt with in this chapter 
for which some country has not fixed a 48-hour week. This remark, while not 
perhaps conclusive, nevertheless raises a presumption that there are no insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of adopting this maximum for the general normal 
standard. 

The distribution of working hours over periods exceeding one day or one week 
is provided for in a certain number of countries, but chiefly for certain classes of 
undertakings where more flexibility is required by reason of the nature of the 
work. These distributions, which are, after all, only administrative methods 
used generally to a very restricted extent, do not affect the principle of a maxi- 
mum of working hours. 

Making up for lost time and compensation for extra time do not * * * 
appear to be expedients very widely used. Their aim is merely to regularize, in 
the one direction or the other, the normal working hours laid down by the law, 
and the result therefore is that, as far as possible, and, having regard to the various 
cases which arise in practice, they tend to insure the observance of the maxima 
prescribed for working hours. 


Suit for Damages Based on Blacklisting Upheld 


SUIT for damages based on the blacklisting of an employee 
because of membership in a labor union was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina on January 9, 1929.'. David Goins 
was employed by the North Carolina Granite Corporation as a stone- 
cutter at its quarry in Surry County, N. C., prior to January 1, 1922. 
On that date he was discharged from the employment. He sought 
employment as a stonecutter by other persons, firms, and corporat 1ons 





1 Goins v. Sargent et al., 146 8S. E. 131. 
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‘yn the State who required the services of stonecutters, but failed to 
obtain such employment because of the activity of his former employ- 
ers. He was compelled to go to other States to obtain employment at 
his trade. Because of being separated from his wife and children 
aud suffering inconvenience and annoyance, he brought suit against 
his former employers for the sum of $10,000. Goins aileged that the 
only ground upon which the company discharged him from its employ- 
ment was that he was, while in its employment, a member in good 
standing of the Granite Cutters’ International Association. Goins 
further alleged that the corporation notified other persons, firms, and 
corporations doing business in North Carolina and requiring for their 
business stone quarried and cut by the former employer that it would 
not deliver stone to any person, firm, or corporation who employed 
or retained him in their or its employment, and that the only ground 
upon which it has refused or declined to deliver stone to persons 
who employ Goins was that he was a member in good standing of the 
labor union. ‘The former employer filed papers in the suit contending 
that the facts stated were not sufficient to constitute a legal cause of 
action for damages. 

The court held in favor of Goins and the case was taken on appeal 
to the Supreme Court of North Carolina. That court on January 9, 
1929, rendered a decision affirming the judgment of the lower court 
in favor of Goins. The court quoted sections 4477 and 4478 of the 


Consolidated Statutes of North Carolina of 1919, which provide as 
follows: 


4477. Blacklisting employees.—Ilf any person, agent, company, or corporation, 
after having discharged any employee from his or its service, shall prevent or 
attempt to prevent, by word or writing of any kind, such discharged employee 
from obtaining employment with any other person, company, or corporation, 
such person, agent, or corporation shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $500; and such person, agent, company, or 
corporation shall be liable in penal damages to such discharged person, to be 
recovered by civil action. This section shall not be construed as prohibiting 
any person or agent of any company or corporation from furnishing in writing, 
upon request, any other person, company, or corporation to whom such discharged 
person or employee has applied for employment, a truthful statement of the 
reason for such discharge. 

4478. Conspiring to blacklist employees.—It shall be unlawful for two or more 
persons to agree together to blacklist any discharged employee or to attempt, 
by words or writing or any other means whatever, to prevent such discharged 
employee, or any employee who may have voluntarily left the service of his 
employer, from obtaining employment with any other person or company. 
Persons violating the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined or imprisoned, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


The court held that the facts alleged by Goins constituted a cause 
of action under the laws of the State and that he was entitled to 
recover penal damages. The court referred to the case of Seward v. 
Receivers of Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 159 N.C. 242,758. E. 
34, and pointed out that it was held in that case that the statutes 
did not attempt to interfere with the right of an employer to discharge 
an employee for cause or without cause. They do not seek to pro- 
hibit an employer from communicating to other employers the nature 
and character of their employees when the facts would be for their 
interest. The purpose of the statutes is to protect employees in the 
employment of their natural rights and privileges guaranteed them 
by the constitution, viz, the right to sell their labor and acquire 
property thereby. 
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In the instant case the former employer notified other persons 
firms, and corporations, who would otherwise have employed Goins. 
of the fact of the discharge, of the ground for the same, and advise, 
them that if they employed Goins as a stonecutter or in any capacity 
the former employer would refuse to deliver stone to them. hj: 
notice was given without any request, in writing or otherwise, {0, 
the same. It was given, not to promote the interests of the for, 
employer or other persons, but to prevent Goins from obtaininy 
employment in North Carolina. The court said that for the purpose 
of the appeal these facts alleged by Goins were admitted to be truce. 
and if they were established at a trial by a verdict then Goins \’|| 
be entitled to recover from his former employer penal damages to |e 
assessed by the jury. The court further stated: 


By virtue of the statute, plaintiff is not required to allege or prove malice or 
actual damages; both are presumed. The general assembly of this State « 
dently thought it just to relieve discharged employees, who were prevented |) 
former employers from obtaining employment by other persons, firms, or eo; 
porations, by notice of the fact and ground for the discharge, without request, 
of the burden of proving either malice or actual damages. ‘The right of a pros- 
pective employer to obtain from former employers truthful statements as to 
the ground of the discharge is fully safeguarded by the provisions of the stat ite. 
The statute has now been in force in this State for 20 years, without amendient 
or alteration. It serves a useful purpose, and has evidently met with the approval! 
of the people of this State. 





Court Decisions Affecting Labor 


“ae International Labor Office has recently published its third 
International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labor Law, 1927. 
The two prior surveys covered the decisions of courts affecting labor 
for the years 1925 and 1926. The present survey has enlarged thie 
scope and usefulness of the publication by including, in addition to 
decisions of courts of Reslend, France, Germany, and Italy, » 
collection of some of the most interesting and important decisions 
rendered by courts in the United States during the year 1927. 

There are published in some countries compilations of the decisions 
of courts affecting labor. These compilations are difficult of access 
to the foreign reader, they are made from a national and not from 
an international viewpoint, and they are usually available only in 
the language of the country in which they are published. The 
International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labor Law, published by 
the International Labor Office, presents annually in En fish, French, 
and German a collection of decisions of courts affecting labor in Enz- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and now the United States. The survey 
“facilitates the study of foreign labor legislation; it promotes tic 
study of comparative law, especially in matters which might }¢ 
subjected to international regulation, and thereby helps to standardize 
and improve labor legislation.” 
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Expenditures for Building Operations in Representative Cities 
1921 to 1928 


ATA have been collected since 1921 concerning the amount 
D expended for building operations in 257 identical cities. The 
information was obtained from the record of permits issued by the 
local building officials of the different cities. The costs are the 
estimated costs given by the prospective builder at the time of 
applying for his permit. The cost of the building only is included. 
The total expenditure for new buildings was less in these cities during 
1928 than for any year since 1922 and fell below $3,000,000,000 for the 
first time since that year. Table 1 below shows the estimated ex- 
penditures for residential buildings, nonresidential buildings, and total 
new buildings; the population as estimated by the Census Bureau as 
of July 1 each year; the number of families provided for; the ratio 
of families provided for to each 10,000 of population; the index num- 
ber of each of these items; and the index number of families provided 
for weighted by populaticy. 

Tarte 1.-ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL 
NEW BUILDINGS; ALSO FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND RATIO OF FAMILIES PRO- 


VIDED FOR TO EACH 10,000 OF POPULATION IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1921 TO 
1928, INCLUSIVE 





















































Residential buildings Nonresidential buildings Total new buildings 
ew . 
Year | 
Estimated Index Estimated Index Estimated Index 
| expenditure | number expenditure | number | expenditure | number 
| | | 
1021. .... asennad $937, 352, 739 100.0 | $635,775, 199 100.0 | $1, 573, 127, 938 100.0 
1922... Jc een news | 1,612, 352, 921 | 172.0 | 876, 276, 713 137.8 | 2, 488, 629, 634 158. 2 
1908. . .cndaibbancidusect 2, 000, 986, 900 213.5 | 1,070, 596,718 168. 4 | 3, 071, 583, 618 195.3 
7 ae ST ae 2, 070, 276, 772 220.9 1,137, 631, 080 178.9 | 3, 207, 907, 852 203. 9 
1996. . ccc eee haan 2 2, 461, 546, 270 262.6 | 1,343, 880, 884 211.4 | 3,805, 427,154 241.9 
eee ee ee 2, 255, 994, 627 240.7 1,300, 840, 876 204. 6 3, 556, 835, 503 226. 1 
1937. . :chibinandae a 1, 906, 003, 260 | 203.3 | 1, 231, 785, 870 193.7 | 3, 137, 789, 130 199. 5 
1038. .. date ee bk | 1, 859, 429, 751 198.4 1, 135, 549, 986 178.6 | 2,994, 979, 737 190. 4 
Population Families provided for 
Year As estimated | Ratio to | Index num- 
by Census | Index Member Index | each 10,000 | ber weighted 
Bureau for number number | of popula- | by popula- 
specified year tion tion 
Lj RR ey oo a 36, 575, 118 100. 0 224, 545 100. 0 61.4 100. 0 
se SETS 37, 511, 516 102. 6 377, 305 168. 0 100. 6 163. 7 
hy > MR. tN 38, 447, 913 105. 1 453, 673 202. 0 118.0 192. 2 
1006 Sete sip owe 39, 384, 311 107.7 442, 919 197.3 112.5 183.2 
1026 . ee as ee 40, 320, 708 110, 2 491, 222 218.8 121.8 198. 4 
1996... oe kd 41, 257, 106 112.8 462, 214 | 205. 8 112.0 182. 4 
1927... dees cs dbel 42, 058, 897 115.0 406, 095 | 180. 9 96. 6 157.3 
1028... cir eseeeesing | 42, 767, 125 116.9 388, 678 | 173.1 | 90. 9 148. 1 
| | 











The peak expenditure for new buildings was reached in 1925, when 
$3,805,427,154 was expended for building operations, according to 
permits issued in these 257 cities. The expenditure for 1928 was 
nearly a billion dollars less than the 1925 peak. Each year since 
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1925 has shown a decrease in amount expended for new buildings 0) ey 
the preceding year. The 1928 expenditure was 21.3 per cent Joss 
than the 1925 expenditure, but was 90.4 per cent above the expendi- 
ture for 1921. 

Expenditures for residential and nonresidential buildings esc) 
reached a peak in 1925. The amount expended for residential buijd- 
ings that year was $2,461,546,270. During 1928 the expenditure {oy 
residential buildings was $1,859,429,751, which was 24.5 per cent, less 
than the 1925 expenditure, but was 98.4 per cent above the expendi- 
ture for 1921. The expenditure for nonresidential buildings during 
1925 was $1,343,880,884 and during 1928 it was $1,135,549,9s6. 
That is, during 1928 15.5 per cent less was expended for nonresiden- 
tial buildings than during 1925 or 78.6 per cent more than during 121. 

The population of these 257 cities on July 1, 1921, was 36,575,118 
according to the estimate of the Census Bureau and by July 1, 1928. 
it had risen to 42,767,125, or 16.9 per cent above the 1921 population. 

During 1925 housing units were provided for 491,222 families. 
This is the record year in regard to families provided for. During 
1928 only 388,678 families were provided with dwelling places in new 
buildings, this being 20.9 per cent less than the number accommodated 
during 1925 and 73.1 per cent more than those provided for during 
1921. ; 

In 1921 there were 61.4 families provided for to each 10,000 ot 
population. By 1925 this ratio had risen to 121.8 but in 1928 had 
fallen to 90.9. The index number of families provided for weighted 
by population reached a peak of 198.4 in 1925 and then declined 
steadily each year until it stood at 148.1 in 1928. 


Average Estimated Cost of Dwellings per Family 


TABLE 2 shows the average cost each year, 1921 to 1928, of dwelling 
accommodations per family in each of the different kinds of dwell- 
ings for which permits were issued im the 257 identical cities from 
which reports were received every year. 

The costs from which these averages were computed are the costs 
of the building as stated by the prospective builder at the time of 
applying for his permit to build. Land costs are not included. There 
may be a profit or loss between the cost to the builder and the cost 
to the home purchaser. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE COST OF DWELLINGS PER FAMILY IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 
1921 TO 1928 





Average cost of dwellings per family! | Index numbers of cost of dwellings per 











| in— family in— 

Year One- Two- Multi- | All One- Two- Multi- Al 
family family family | classes of; family family family | classes of 
dwell- dwell- dwell- | dwell dwell- dwell- dwell- dwell- 

ings ings ? ings ® ings ings ings ? ings? | ing 
SEER... cccccindescce | $3, 972 $3, 762 $4, 019 $3, 947 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. € 
Ss | 4,134 3, 801 3, 880 4, 005 104. 1 101. 0 96. 5 101 
RE RE TET 4, 203 4, 159 4, 001 4,127 105. 8 110. 6 99. 6 104. 6 
ES Sane 4,317 4, 336 4, 418 4, 352 108. 7 115. 3 109. 9 110. 3 
T-anccobetesensapen 4, 618 4, 421 4, 289 4, 464 116. 3 117.5 106. 7 
1926. ...-------------- 4, 725 4, 480 4, 095 4, 422 119. 0 119. 1 101. 9 112.0 
1927......------------ 4, 830 4, 368 4,170 4, 449 121. 6 116. 1 103. 8 112.7 
ee: LE RNE Ss 4, 987 4, 064 4, 129 4, 407 124. 3 108. 0 102. 7 1)! 


























} Buildings only; see text above. 
2 Includes one-family and two-family dwellings with stores. 
* Ineludes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Jhe average cost of the 1-family dwellings for which permits 
were issued has advanced nearly a thousand dollars between 1921 
and 1928. In 1921 the average cost of the separate dwelling was 
¢3,972, while in 1928 it was $4,937. There has been a steady increase 
each year over the preceding year. The average cost of the 1-family 
dwellings for which permits were issued in 1928 was 24.3 per cent 
higher than the average cost of those for which permits were issued 


during 1921. 
The average cost of 2-family dwellings was $3,762 per family in 
1921. This rose steadily until a peak of $4,480 per family, or 19.1 


per cent above the 1921 cost, was reached:in 1926. In 1928 the 
average cost of 2-family dwellings was $4,064 per family. This 
is 8 per cent above the 1921 cost. 

The average cost per family provided for in apartment houses 
was lowest in 1922, the cost being $3,880 per family that year. By 
1924 the average cost had risen to $4,418 per family. In this year 
average expenditure per family provided for was higher in apart- 
ment houses than in single-family dwellings. In 1925 and 1926 the 
per family cost of multi-family dwellings declined, climbed slightly 
in 1927, and again sank in 1928, the 1928 cost being $4,129 per 
family, or only 2.7 per cent higher than the 1921 cost. 

The average cost per family of all dwelling units in new buildings 
was $3,947 in.1921. In 1925 a peak cost of $4,464 was reached. 
The cost in 1928 was $4,407, which was an increase of 11.7 per cent 
over the 1921 per family cost. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects monthly the wholesale 
prices of building material and from such figures computes index 
numbers. Retail prices as paid by builders are not avaliable, but 
it is believed that the trend of retail prices follows closely the trend 
of wholesale prices. The index number of wholesale prices shown 
in Table 3 differs from that previously shown because of a different 
weighting for the different building materials. 

The index numbers shown in Table 3 for wages in the building 
trades are wage rates for union labor only. In many cities the 
building trades are highly organized, while in others there is much 
nonunion labor. The bureau has no data concerning wages of non- 
union labor in the building trades. It is thought, however, that the 
se of wages of nonunion labor would follow closely that of union 
abor. 

The price of building material reached a peak of 111.6 in 1923 
and fell to a low of 95.8 in 1927. The 1928 price stood at 96.2. 
Union wage rates reached their highest point, 129, in 1928, rising 
from the low of 93.4 in 1922. 


TaBLE 3.—INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL AND 
OF UNION WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 












































Index numbers for | : Index numbers for 
Union | Union 
Year bbe wage rates | Year ba +a wage rates 
ices of | Per hour ices of | Pet hour 
building | ,im,the uilding | ,,7 the 
materi building materi building 
trades trades 
1038. cee ee 100. 0 4 SUE ae gers 104. 4 116.3 
NA «2s lic anlan enneen tin 99. 9 2 fae 102. 7 124. 0 
SO Te. . «sshecenetlMeasiilh adkpscconnaem 111.6  t , Qt aaa 95.8 128. 5 
MR reed eR etal aol 105. 0 A 96. 2 | 129.0 
52470°—29——_11 [1333] 
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Apartment House Construction in American Cities, 1928 


HE ene = is no abatement of the trend toward apartment houses 
as dwelling places in the cities of the United States. Figures 
taken from permits issued in 257 cities in the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over show that the popularity of the multi- 
family dwelling is still growing. A multi-family dwelling is one 
designed to accommodate three or more families. The term js 
equivalent to the more generally used appellations ‘‘ apartment house” 
or ‘‘tenement house.” 

Reports have been received from 257 identical cities continuously 
since 1921 showing the number of families provided for and the c lass 
of dwelling with which they were provided. This information is 
shown below in Table 1. 

In 1928 homes were provided in new buildings for 388,678 families; 
53.7 per cent of these were in apartment houses; 35. 2 per cent in 

1-family dwellings, and 11.1 per cent in 2-family dwellings. This is the 
first year since the compilation of these data by the bureau that more 
than half of the families provided for in new buildings were housed in 
apartment houses. In new construction in 1921 only 24.4 per cent of all 
families provided for were housed in apartment houses, and 58.3 per cent 
in 1-family dwellings. 


TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1928, INCLUSIVE 


























| 
Num- | Per cent of families | Num- | Per cent of families 
ber of | provided for in— | ber of provided for in 
| families |_ =  ) ao eee 
L provided i provided 
Year ry One- | Two-| Multi- Year ——_ One- Two- | Multi- 
of family|family| family } of family|family) family 
dwell- | dwell- dwell- dwell- | | dwell- | dwell-| dwell-| dwell- 
ings | ings | ings! |. ings? ings ings | ings! | ings ? 
ENERO Beas 98 | 224,545 | 68.3| 17.3] 244 |) 1925.........-22- | 491, 222 | 46.0 | 17.5} 36.4 
“ERR ETE | 377,305 | 47.5} 21.3) 31.2 |} 1926.....-22222-..- | 462,214 | 40.7 | 13.9) 45.4 
Nehari dS ER | | 453,673 | 45.8] 21.2 BM ir nelncoakcaeka | 406,095 | 38.3 13.4} 48.3 
DRG sci - aaictsive | 442,919 | 47.6) 21.5) 30.9 |) 1928222222222 | 388,678 | 35.2| 11.1! 53.7 
} | ij } | = 














1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
2Includes multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 


This is the third consecutive year that more family units have been 
provided in apartment houses than in 1-family dwellings. Just 
what effect this change in the type of dwelling will have on the social, 
economic, and political life of the country is hard to determine. That 
it will have its impress on the character and life of the people is an 
undoubted fact. -Few apartment-house dwellers are home owners. 
As has been pointed out before by the bureau, apartment-house cvn- 
struction is changing the character of building labor by giving more 
opportunity for work to certain trades, namely, structural-iron 
workers, concrete workers, marble and stone cutters, etc., and | 
to other trades, especially carpenters. 
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Comparison of Conditions in Cities of Over 500,000 


In THE 14 cities of the United States which have a population of 
500,000 or over 67.2 per cent of the families provided for in 1928 were 
housed in apartment houses, 22.1 per cent in 1-family dwellings, 
and 10.7 per cent in 2-family dwellings. In 1927 the same classes 
of dwellings housed 60.8 per cent, 25.8 per cent, and 13.4 per cent, 
respectively. These 14 cities provided for 236,113 families in 1927 
and 232,681 families in 1928, as shown in Table 2. 

Data are shown in this table for New York as an entity and for 
each of the five boroughs separately. Chicago provided for a larger 
portion of families in apartment houses than any other city, 80.7 per 
cent of the total housing units in new dwellings being in this class 
of building in 1928 as compared with 12.2 per cent in 1-family 
dwellings. 

The per cent of families housed in new apartment houses in New 
York practically equaled that of Chicago, 80.3 per cent of the 
new housing units being in apartment houses and 12.4 per cent in 
1-family dwellings. 

There was a great difference, however, in the class of homes provided 
in the different boroughs. In Manhattan 99.9 per cent of new housing 
units were in apartment houses and only one-tenth of 1 per cent in 
i-family dwellings. In the borough of Richmond 60.3 per cent 
were in 1-family dwellings and only 23.3 per cent in apartment houses. 

Baltimore built a larger proportion of 1-family dwellings than 
any other city in this population group, but even in Baltimore there 
was an increase in the percentage of families provided for in apart- 
ment houses in 1928 as compared with 1927. Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco were the only cities in the United States having a population 
of 500,000 or over where a larger percentage of the families provided 
for in new buildings were housed in 1-family dwellings in 1928 than 
in 1927. In 1927 there were 15,614 families provided for in new 
buildingsin Detroit; of this number 35.9 per cent were accommodated 
in 1-family dwellings. In 1928 of the 15,929 families provided for, 
42.7 per cent were housed in 1-family dwellings. 

Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Milwaukee built large 
numbers of 2-family houses. 

TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 

DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER IN 1921, 1927, AND 
































| Per cent of families To Per cent of families 
oo | provided for in— So provided for in— 
; ber of | ber of 
City, State, and fam- City, State, and fam- 
year ilies | One- | Two-| Multi- year ilies One- | Two- | Multi- 
pro- | family} family) family pro- | family) family) family 
vided | dwell-| dwell-| dwell- vided | dwell- | dwell- | dwell- 
| for | ings | ings!| ings? for ings | ings! | ings? 
| 
Baltimore, Md.: Buffalo, N. Y 
aes SN 2,176 | 85.0| 45 10. 5 SERS as 2,405 | 51.6} 48.0 0.4 
fest Be nla | 8,546) 944] 02 5.4 is 3,373 | 34.2] 36.7] 20.1 
1938. gee. 2 2,884 | 86.4 |....... 13.6 We 3.8 3,181} 221] 44.5) 33.4 
Boston, Mass.: Chicago, Ill: 
i Bee ay 878 | 15.5| 30.5 54.0 lage elfees ieabell 12,252} 37.9] 17.6| 446 
1927 . jane dunks -.| 5,316 | 10.3] 322 57. SELES ae al 41,201 | 13.6] 10.2 76. 2 
Sepa 6, 805 9.51 28.0 62. 5 as imine 34,447! 12.2 7.1 80. 7 

















; Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPis op 
DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER IN 1921, 1927, an p 



































1928—Continued 
eee : 2% SO pg 
| Total | Per cent of families es | Tota] | Per cent of fain ilies 
num- | provided for in— num- provided for i; 
ber of | ber of 
City, State, and | fam- | || City, State, and fam- 
year | ilies | One- | Two-| Multi- |) year ilies | One-| Two \{ult; 
pro- | family family family \ pro- | family| family {amijy 
| vided | dwell- dwell-| dwell- | vided | dwell-| dwell- wel). 
for ings | ings | ings | for ing | ings ngs 
Clavgiand, Ohio: | | New York City, | 
| 3 Sees | 4,084 | 35.5] 40.5| 240|| N.¥.—Contd. | | 
aoe 3,631 | 43.9] 30.7; 25.5|| Richmond: | | 
I inte aires | 3, 167 42.8 21.7; 35.5) , See | 2504 / 100.0 |..__... 
Detroit, Mich | | Pteaguse | 1,615] 77.9] 20.6 
ah 6,743 | 46.9} 17.9} 35.2 /| MR | 2,037} 60.3] 16.4 
IG hectain tans | 15,614 | 35.9] 26.6)| 37.5 | Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
es | 15, 929 42.7 2.4!) 29} 1031.....-.....-. | 2,406 | ) aaa 6.7 
Los Angeles, Calif.: | bai, Sreterensd 12197] 71.2| 3.3 
__ Seeeeee ris 19, 572 68. 0 16.9 15. 2 |} ME ao cussssaler Se 69.2; 7.3 2 
1927 ....-| 20, 801 39. 5 8.7} 51.8 || Pittsburgh, Pa.: | 
~~ pean 21,081} 31.3] 10.0) 588 | aap | 1,335| 59.3] 26.8 
Milwaukee, S.: | ET TEE | 2,588 | 73.8 7.¢ 
abate: SE | 2,212) 44.9) 38.2 | 16.9 - BS Ee cient ee 2,544 | 62.4) 10.2 
esterase 4,252 | 30.9| 26.7) 42.4 || St. Louis, Mo 
TERRA NG Sete 4, 965 19.7 22.3 | 58.0) 1 Se | 2,072 49.0) 24.1 26.8 
New York City, | lade ib Ps 0 5,463 | 29.1) 16.8 
j. ¥.: i OSS RET Ce | 7,190} 23.4) 18.7 
UE ccs kcesagecin 51,360 | 31.6) 242 44.2 ;| San Francisco, | 
MEP. co usse 105,519 | 15.9] 133] 70.9|| Calif: | 
FRR ae |109, 523 12.4 7.2 80.3 Ee ae 2,683 | 37.6 17.0 4 
Bronx— | 1927 ES SE 8,674 31.1) 9.5 
eS | 14,087} 11.7! 11.9) 764/])  1028._......__-- | 6,084) 36.2) 5.7 
| Bale See | 30,025; 40/ 8&5! 87.5 Washington, D. C.:| 
1928___.....| 33, 768 3.8; 3.4 92.8 , EES 2, 195 et... 4. f 
Brooklyn— | | Se ateeastein:: | 8,938] 47.3) 0.5 
ae | 16, 636 24.1 44.0 31.9 ahs gees Sandee ° + 4, 305 30. 4 | 0.7 
err 33, 172 11.6 17.5 71.0 _— 
I acrecias | 28,9388; 9<1/) 125) 784 Total (14 cit- 
Queens— ies): 
/ Sere | 13, 256 60. 0 24.4 15. 6 Sa 1112, 373 44.2 21. 7 4. ( 
eS. wade ce | 31, 205 33. 4 17.1 49.5 aad Teapot. = 113 25. 8 13. 4 f 
RR | 28,797 2.4; 98) 68:8) | = 1928_..... 232,681 | 22.1 | 10. 67.2 
Manhattan— | 
| es | 4,837 0.7 3.7 95. 5 | 
ee 9, 502 (4 (% 99. 9 
1928__._..-- | 15,983} O81) O11; 99.9 
| ' 























* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Comparison of Conditions in Cities Under 500,000 


In TaBLe 3 are shown cities having a population of 25,000 or over 
which provided for 200 or more families in either 1927 or 1928. ‘The 
table shows figures for 1921, 1927, and 1928, where data are available 
for these three years. When the information is not available for 
1921 it is shown for the earliest year for which data were collected. 
A few of the smaller cities, which have reached a population 0! 

; 25,000 since 1920, are shown for 1927 and 1928 only. 

Most of the cities having a population of 500. 000 or less built 
most of their new family housing units in 1-family dwellings. There 
are some exceptions, however, even in cities having a population of less 
than 100,000. In Mount Vernon, N. Y., for instance, 83.7 per «nt 
of the family units built in 1927 and 77 per cent of those built in 
1928 were in apartment houses. The Bureau of the Census «st!- 

¥ mated the population of Mount Vernon to be 54,700 on July 1, 1!/25. 

Evanston, Th, with a population of 47,600, “accommodated 70.5 
per cent of the families provided for in 1927 and 75.6 wal cent of 
those provided for in 1928 in apartment houses. 
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In most of the cities which might be classed as suburbs of larger 
cities the majority of the family units provided were in apartment 
houses in 1927 and 1928. Among cities in this class are Yonkers, 
N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; East Cleveland, Ohio; 
Cambridge, Mass.; and Highland Park, Mich. In the last-named 
city only one-half of 1 per cent of the family units for which permits 
were issued in 1927 and only 2.6 per cent of those for which permits 
were issued in 1928 were 1-family dwellings 

Albany, N. Y.; Bethlehem, Pa. ; Beidvenart Conn.; Medford, Mass. ; 
New Britain, Conn.; and Pawtucket, R.I., were large builders of 
9-family dwellings, 

Richmond, Ind., was the only city where no apartment houses 
were built in any of the three years for which data are shown. 

Tavie 8-—-PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT KINDS 


OF DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF FROM 25,000 TO 500,000 IN 
SPECIFIED YEARS. 












































| Total | Per cent of families Total | Per cent of families 
num- | provided for in— num- provided for in— 
ber of | ee he le ox 
City, State, and fam- | City, State, and fam- | 
year ilies | 1-fam-|2-fam-| Multi- || year ilies | 1-fam-| 2-fam- Multi- 
pro- ily ily | family | pro- ily ily | family 
vided | dwell-| dwell-| dwell- vided | dwell-| dwell- | dwell- 
for ings | ings! | ings? for ings | ings! | ings? 
| 
Akron, Ohio: | | Beaumont, Tex.: 
10h i it «FS OF RS Sees REESE pero fe ° & ene eee 
= idicanadoda 2,521 | 83.9 3.4 12.7 | Bellingham, Wash: 
----| 2,557 | 980.2 5.9 13.8 TE 348 | 90.8 j_....-- 9.2 
Alameda, Callif.: 1925 _ _ sade 264 | 94.3 j_.-.... 5.7 
5 ee 8% G21 32.8 txcc.-. Berkeley, Calif.: 
oz? ae OES 239 | 81.2 5.4 13.4 |) Sees 706 | 77.6 1.7 20.7 
1928 _ ey ees 504 33. 7 .8 65. 5 | RT EE 867 65. 6 8.1 26. 3 
Albany, N. Y.: TN elise os cs hdc 1,330 | 28.0 ie 70.3 
See eee 302 | 59.3) 39.7|- 1.0 || Bethlehem, Pa.: 
pe ie oo 558 48.9 44.6 6.5 ST 82 96.3 RD es ae 
168 a ook 615 | 48.8) 28.9 22.3 SS ies tethstccreail 230 | 35.7) 46.1 18.3 
Allentown, Pa . LS 223 | 43.5) 41.7 14.8 
NOUR 6 Seiad ccm 102 |. 90.2 2.0 7.8 | Binghamton, N. Y.: 
OBES teeth viene 681 74.9 1.9 23. 1 _, ress 327 55.7 30. 6 13.8 
IGG ise ceenitanicne ous 556 86.7 1.3 12.1 BEE 6 cnighinwduuhads 310 | 31.6 | 32.3 36. 1 
Altoona, Pa pa | SRR eae 306 | 34.6 | 30.7 34. 6 
TOG vias diesities tts cin 91 . 4 | 3 4 era ingham 
SES See 282 | 92.6 . 7.1 — ey s , See Se 93. 7 .5 5.7 
1928 __ --.-.---.. 155 | 96.1) 3.9 |.....-. LS 3,019| 782) 13) 20.4 
Anderson, Ind BN icigtinen tak 2, 70. 2 8| 29.0 
IGM, se acct ss me ) MAO tcc 
Bloomfield, N. J.: 
a Set aei erie we 1928 675 | 427) 2.2) 281 
gr Oren eer 5 lL. 6. ; 2 Oe age ; 
Asheville, N. C.: a Conn.: ical anol ee Fes 
ORR. i nelbed 374 , 2.1 -8|) 49sl------------ . 
yy FARO gee 449 — 11 a’ iat Sa 497 | 41.6] 31.4 27.0 
ray ae 370 | 69.7 22 22.1 siesta 388 | 44.6 | 27.3 28.1 
Atlanta, Ga. Brookline, Mass 
MG ani 1,614 | 78.1 3.3 18.6 MES wis disuseadls 118 | 22.0| 542 23.7 
GG cat des 563 | 54.1 | 20.6 25.3 Bb ca sannwedall 472 | 22.0; 28.0 50. 0 
die nti Clg WI 3,170 | 41.6] 14.2 44.2 PN si ini on edn’ 556 | 21.2) 144 64.4 
antic A bridge, Mass 
18 ee 366 | 51.9 27.9| 20.2 || Cambridge, Mass.: ei +61 aes 
1087 eee 248 | 25.8! 33.9 40.3 ees A 636 5.5 | 33.7 60.9 
pe he 57 | 64.9)| 19.3 15.8 ~~ 863 5.3! 26.7 68. 0 
Au Ga.: 1928. 318 | 81.4 9.7 8.8 Camden, N.J 
Aurora, Il.: J 
1921 5 at Ne ee eat 126 100. 0 Sea Vey Set 1921 ee 145 100. 0 Se ee 
1 SE RIE STE 559 | 85.3 5.2 9.5 
RC SE 418 | 85.7 1.9 12.4 
Ws 301| 87.7; 1.3] 11.0 1928... .---.---- 350 | 87.7 | 12.3 |---.. -- 
— es Mich.: Canton, Ohio 
BEES aR 127 | 92.1 L6 6.3 __ eee 403 | 86.1 1.0 12.9 
19a? tas Ea 268 | 91.8 5.2 3.0 aN 512| 920, 22 7.8 
Rene 177 | 92.1 5.6 2.3 Din peabivcenipeel 374 | 89.6 1.6 8.8 
Bayona, N. J.: Charleston, W. Va 
100 Spice ewainss 274) 56.9) 28.1 15.0 SS Saeer 712 | 77.7 6.0 16.4 
Lh, Se Ta 344 2.3 39.5 58.1 ASAE 269 | 73.2 3.7 23.0 
MGB. cittiieces 436 -7! 19.0 80. 3 EGRET ES 258 | 83.7 7.0 9.3 








’ Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Includes multifamily éudihaws with stores. 
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TABLE 3.—-PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT KINDsg 
OF DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF FROM 25,000 TO 500,000 IN 
SPECIFIED YEARS—Continued ; 






































Total | Per cent of families Total | Per cent of families 
| num- provided for in— num- provided for in 
| ber of | ber of 
City, State,and | fam- City, State, and fam- 
year ilies 1-fam- 2-fam-| Multi- year ilies | 1-fam-} 2-fam- M iti. 
| pro- ily ily | family | pro- ily ily | family 
| vided | dwell-| dwell-| dwell- vided | dwell-| dwell- dwelj- 
for ings ings | ings | for ings | ings | ings 

Charlotte, N.C.: | East Chicago, Ind.: 
ee ai 832i Bi) 3.7 | EI 168 57.1 31.0 1.9 
eae 1,052 | 48.1 13.3 38. 6 | on ee Ee 406 40.9 $2. 5 #6 
NG si-siaieliveteeia i 1,237! 47.9 13.7 38.3 iad Uieh etisininastitines 204 28.9 19. 6 15 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: | | || East Cleveland, 

Sl tahndsateines: | 226] 65.9! 58] 283) io: 
erat 596 | 56.9 8.7 34. 4 | = ae 472} 13.1} 39.8 17. ( 
ee 611 | 50.9; 6.4 42.7 | ee iliicihonissitiin’s 258 4.7 9.3 86. 0 

Chester, Pa.: i linnniiteae 136 | 10.3 L. 88, 
alee aca 47 | 91.5 4 ae East Orange, N. J.: 
| Sapeeamense: 361| 823) 9.4 8.3 -(ecsaaa eag 376 | 26.6 6] 34 
ae 23 | 926 |....... 7.4 | ET 2, 140 4.2) 6.8) 89.0 

Cicero, I1.: a tnchsiatislettatienss 968 3.9 cei «(87.4 
I scactigieh entniiacsichs 453 | 57.8)! 40.8 1.3 || East Providence, 

_ TO: | 559 | 26.3! 27.0 46.7 | « Ls 
| SORES | 464! 23.3) 129 63.8 | | Re 249} 79.9) 17.7 2.4 

Cincinnati, Ohio: A cietenirerk akin 271) 78.2) 20.7 Ll 
See eS 92.9 1.3 5.8 || East St. Louis, Ml: 

Sees  » 8 im lee Ge ie | ff eS 260 | 93.8 |...... 6.2 
1928............| 3,550] 51.2! 10.1 38.8 | nits SMe 5 585 | 66.8 | 12.3 0.9 

Clifton, N. J.: __. aeaeeaees 501 | 73.3/ 9.8 7.0 
RS 540 | 39.8! 58.2 2.0 || Elgin, Il 
M0T...-.-..-.-.| “6 | M0) me) Ret. Mee... 67| 522] 20.9) 2.9 
i ctsinngnitballe 547 | 43.9 26.9 29. 3 | | RTS. 262 | 93.5 2.3 | 1.2 

Columbia,8.C.: | ee 207 | 93.7 2.9 3.4 
_ SSaearer. et 272 | 82.4; 147 2.9 || Elizabeth, N. J.: 

Columbus, Ga.: _ eee 514 | 28.0) 66.4 5.6 
_ a aa Ot ORS hii 31.8 | CF ee 1, 650 12.4 13. 4 74. 2 
er oe ee 7.4 | 1928......--..--| 1,002] 143] 125] 733 
. (Fa ee 321 | 100.0 |...... ghd pins | El Paso, Tex.: 

Columbus, Ohio: | NES 310; 7L0;) 45 4.5 
WR... <.cckncs-) ET GS i as 2.5 || Erie, Pa.: 
SS ae 60.5 | 19.7 19. 8 | — _ REUBE OSEEREGE 518 62.5 | 37.5 ; 
ee | 2,477| 581/ 121] 20.9) __ RES 444} 74.5 | 24.5 9 

Covington, Ky.: | | LES: 307 | 80.6/| 17.4; 20 
eR 198 | 95.5 2.5 2.0 | Evanston, Til.: | 
FER | 346] 81.5} 139| 46] ton. .| 45] 7201 5.8| 202 
ES 314; 544.8) 34.7 10. 5 | EE ere Es 1,423 | 22.6} 6.9 70.5 

Cranston, R. I: | - | | eeTRn ee 945 20. 7 | 3.7 75.6 

2 | 77 a7 
1921. - .--------- | a ol fee a | Evansville, Ind.: | 
SE EN 452 | 79. 18.8 2.0 1921 509 84.3 | 94 13.4 
1928 Se ee 559 47.3 12.9 9.8 gl ae ee 420 93.8 | 4.8 | | 4 

Dallas, Tex } | 1928 eee a 420 91. 2 5. 9 a 
ad i Seni iotinnl 20081 Si 464. 2S. Soo cl eh ies 
Sa 986 | 67.1| 27.0 5.9 || Everett, Mass - 

BE. okchboos | 1,199) 587! 22.0] 123) 3921... .......-- 15 | 46.7 | 53.3 --- 

Dayton, Ohio: ae 440 13.9 69.1 | li. 0 
a dS. 546 | 96.0 | 22 18 | | ee ee A 283 | 11.3) 35.3 3.4 
| Tat | 1,201 | 43.8| 37.3] 18.9 || Fall River, Mass.: 

1 i ios cit mentee ati 732 | 40.7 11.7 47.5 | RE 141 47.5 22. 7 29. 8 

Decatur, Il  g FREER 251 54.6; 2.5) 15.5 
Ee Sa 335 | 82.7 13.7 3.6 Si bo sini echabbpaie’ 110 73. 6 15.5 10.9 
eee Bs te tie 3.9 || lint, Mich.: 

MORE. ck 6A ined 339 | 97.6 |....... 2.4 A 348 | 61.8/| 33.0 5.2 

Denver, Colo.: a 3,559 | 92.2 49; 29 
$021. 6, Js. 2-5-5 1,624 | 87.8, 48 7.4 la ik 2,221| 75.7) 167) 7.6 
__ Ree 1,847) 724) 32] 244]| no wane Ind 
~ e eoeaea 1,369| 60.8) 3.9| 35.4 vo ge 

; ‘ | reer ue 586 | 814 14. 2 | 

Des Moines, Iowa: 1927 485 | 98.4 L6) 

| a 758 87.1 7.1 a0.) fa Ss 5 “9 | “9 
= | WG nie wisest a 4u7 | 98.5 2 | 1.2 

pen Seed at 360 = 86.7 , a 1L.1 

1928............| 406  83.0' 15] 15.5 || Fort Worth, Tex - a% 

Duluth, Minn.: | 1931... -........ 909 | 96.7 |----... R+. 
1921..........| 687| 964! 17 1.9 — eegeerenae 3,160 | 55.5) 220) 225 
SR Pa 303 95.0 20 3.0 Bs sctltnibs cccrisin ew 1,758 | 73.9 5.1} 21.0 
1928............| 19 | 9.3! 36 6.1 || Galveston, Tex.: 7. 

Durham, N. C ) ees to 4 1..--- 3.9 
SRS Se 508s B11 | 9.1 9.8 ie SO 571  * gona 3.3 
oe ot 464! 86.2: 3.4 10.3 BD « ie dcdtetue 369 | 86.2 41 9.8 
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-. 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT KINDS 
- Tape WELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF FROM 25,000 TO 500,000 IN 
N SPECIFIED YEARS—Continued 
7 Gat Per cent of families Per cent of families 
™ one provided for in— — provided for in— 
ber of é ber of 
City, State, and fam- | City, State, and fam- : 
iti ” year ilies | 1-fam-| 2-fam-| Multi- year ilies | 1-fam-| 2-fam-|Multi 
~ pro- ily | ily | family pro- ily ily | family 
1 vided | dwell-| dwell-| dweli- vided | dwell-| dwell-| dwell- 
i for ings | ings | ings for ings | ings | ings 
Hewee 
>, Ind.: | Kansas City, Kans.: 
Ts aaa! as Sa 494| 50.1] 0,4] 40.5 | a) ad ee 
6.6 1997 .. ccccsesess 1, 675 = 29.9 2 | -- eae = ae ee ae 
5 ORE iain 300 | 6 9.2] 24] 1928. 7 eee 
sas City, Mo.: 
ag re rr? ML. 2,578| 70.1| 1.7| 28.2 
. ~ 1921. _..| 630| 9.9] 25 2.5 1927............| 3,104] 33.1] 23) 646 
; : 1987 3 Meee kk 1,709| 95.2} 33 1.4 eet? b. . 5k 1969| 49.01 3.8! 47.2 
2 Fails, Mont *; Atcod area Beas couse a ’ | 25] 527| 366| 117 
13 ata sree “| 260] 527] 65| 408 1927 Ral i ie 696 31.5 35.3 33.2 
boro, N. C.: Jutikwoocwons . ; 
rs sa 2 re ae 446 | 90.1 5.4 4.5 || Kenosha, Wis.: 
si 1921 128 | 828) 141 3.1 
Cue 344} 68.9| 13,1] 18.0 1927__..........| 303| 77.9| 145 7.6 
4 Hamilton, Ohio: aeons ---| 25 | 02) 7.5 2.4 
1 192 an ge 2 2 hear, Serres: ee Tenn.: din it 
* Gil » se Sole, OR, BE eine sun ee yk a | Sa, 
7 1S soogeecst ARE] 7] peeenen cams 1) (Ce Sameer ss| mo] 0) 83 
9 Hammond, Ind.: | | 1928__--.._.....| 940] 77.2) 64) 16 
0 "ie a | 988] 87.8!| 122 n--55-5 Lakewood, Ohio: ere ee et a 
, ro RR SR ns 1,141 | 60.5, 6.0 ’ D2 ee 
9 oS a See 698 | *67.6| 64| 25.9 ee. 582 | 22.0!) 189) 5.1 
2 Harrisburg, Pa.: ae 537 | 15.8) 115 72.6 
4 1921..........-.| 179] 486| 447 6.7 || Lancaster, Pa. : ee 
| eee aS) 5) $3-— es B| Bi) 2 
. 6 IG ss cane ‘ oo ee i eae ey - oa * % ANS 
. 2 Hartford, Conn.: 1928 - - ---------- 154 | 100.0 |-------|------- 
3 Gt slit RIS 717 7.8! 39.9 52.3 || Lansing, Mich.: ae a on 
I it aitialinenn 1,270 | 11.0) 21.7 67.2 ae ila cvqncdet tie -~ S: e4 aa 
5 MMB aa nseces 1,368| 80| 128] 79.2 1927 --....------ 420 | 87.1 ° 
Ty afi Lincoln, Nebr. ; He 
9 Aceh Se 250| 13.2] 15.2 71.6 1921- aR A WED 2 97.5 wee ee 25 
0 ~~ RRO LA 366 4s) Es = awe , 3 Seo: . 
117| 26| 17| 95.7 SO aE 497 | 62.6 |_....-- 37.4 
Hol — “‘Mass.: Little Rock, Ark.: 
1921. 99 | 53.5] 46.5 ~ iar salmaaa m9 | 96.0| 13| 27 
‘5 fe (ae 275 | 14.2| 11.6| 742 nea SeaeE 514 | 83.9 .4| 15.8 
" 94 area 86 | 46.5! 163| 37.2 2... 527 | 76.5 |..----- 23.5 
1, Tex.: : Long Beach, Calif 
- ea ll 2,572| 889) 34| 77 iiitienna dade 3,882 | 332| 7.3| 50.5 
‘ To NP a BES: 4,536) 59.9| 20.3| 19.8 RR eS 1.479 | 57.6} 106) 318 
4 14. 43. 2 
. IMB i oisc nc 4,463 | 63.5| 21.7| 148 "aera 3,099 | 41.9 9 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Lorain, Ohio 
Ses fee 2,565| 56.1| 21.4/| 225 - Sane es 146 | 87.7) 6 8 5.5 
0 Tt oe) SRE 2,400 | 58.5/ 19.1 22.4 aaa eons pl = eG ako ee 
4 . Rs ae oaks 2,511 | 52.0] 14.3] 33.7 Satie went ff. a 
vington ’ 
‘ ~ ae 677 | 889 |.-.---- iL 1 
; pp aa 2, 562 iB Bi 724 107 RS. aR 1 oe 70. 0 zs 22.6 
9 ok) ane 1022} 3.9] 11.2] 84.9||  1928_-.........- 
Lynn, Mass 
a ~ aS 140/| 57.1| 129) 300 
i 108 | 87.0| 3.7 9.3 
: 1927 528 | 244/| 220) 536 
y TS aaa 206 | 87.4} 12.6 |------- TeReOT MES 
é 1928 250| 98.6} 6.4 |------- RR 501 | 26.9| 240; 491 
: ville, Fla.: ; ; McKeesport, Pa 
a Oo es, saa ‘ 127 | 89.0] 110 |_..--.. 
Rema ean 747| 75.8| 9.9| 143 
‘ Sl . 246| 9.7| 41) 5&3 
Me ges 2,008! 50.5) 25.5| 15.1 m7) 41 6.3 
; : 1928-5 1,658 | 60.1} 17.2| 226 Me ai a 203 } 
amestown, ’ 
Me 161| 944] 3.7 1.9 (eB 162 | 95.1 |_...- z ite 
3 Whitten naa 925| 77.8) 89| 13.3 1927 PS anaandk = -3 + 
5 1928... et OSs. 2S il Bh cn cbanies £ gear 
Tey iat - 
7 nas int ot 6 bap ERS: 283 | 73.5| 127| 13.8 
ye aS 970} 44] 463|° 403]) 1921--..- 27) me 
Q Ree eae eae 1,287| 1.9| 25.8| 723 ~ RE RES 489 ™8 oot 
3 rR ee Nae 2, 155 '4| 129] 86.6 ES 542 
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Total Per cent of families Tota] | Per cent of fa 
num- provided forin— | | num- | Provided for 
ber of |___ | ber of | Wd 
City, State, and fam- | City, State,and | fam- | 
year ilies | 1- fam- | 2-fam- | Multi- | year ilies | 1-fam-|2-fam- ° 
pro- ily ily family pro- | ily ily 
vided dod dwell- dweli- | | vided | dwell-| dwell- 
for ings ings ings for ings | ings 
Malden, Mass.: | Newton, Mass.: 
EE 94 40.4) 27.7 31.9 || Saar 249 83.5) 15.3 
SES 415 36. 9 55.9 7.2 ii  - ae 734.) «(688.4 31. 6 
1928 owl 718 | 18.4 12.0 69. 6 Re aS -| 939 61.2 38. 8 
Medford, Mass.: Niagara Fallis,N | 
Se eee”: 256 | 46.1 48.0 5.9 Ne eral ait 236 | 56.3 37. 1 
IE hin clihinscctipeitvadiala 628 53. 7 42.8 3.5 |} ae oe 397 68.3 26. 4 
Pd. deeacdtio nk 745 48.3 37.3 14.4 | cra 506 69. 2 22.9 
Memphis, Tenn.: Norfolk, Va 
oP ae 75. 3 2.4 22. 2 Be itilinitihe dukices ane. 419 69. 2 17.2 
Se Bee 47.1 17.9 35. 0 i «Se 496 63.9 2. 0 
1928............, 1,887/ 41.4] 191] 30.5] eee 634 43.8 .9 
Meridan, Conn.: | | Norwalk, Conn 
Aa 71 7| 43.7) 20.6 chide adiiieene 72| 83.3) 16.7 
TE OE 211; 820/ 52] 128] - aewerae™ | 285) 77.5| 10.5 
WSR 137} 8&3) 7.3) 44] EE | 358! 66.3) 13.1 
Miami, Fla.: Onkiend, Calif.: 
bas 959 | 85.9 |... | 141 opens re 2,681 | 77.9) 43 
ES en 698 83. 2 5.7 11.0 | a Sa 2, 694 7.1 4.1 
ee a ee! 124 _§ gee 2.4 || a 2, 430 41.6 2.2 
Minneapolis Oak Park, Ill 
Minn.: PPR 7 70.3 4.7 
a ee es 3, 574 75.9 5.2); 18.9] aa a4 r 918 22.7 3 
| RE RR EES 2, 189 65. 2 1.8; 2.0} i ea aS 745 25.9 | 
ess ef 57. 1 11.6); 31.3) Ogden, Utah 
Mobile, Ala.: a a 477 
ee ee 638 92.3 13 6. 4 | ESSE 200 80.5 |...- 
Montclair, N. J. Sa = SERS 157 88.5 2.5 
4 276 | +65.9 94; 247) Oklahoma City, 
SSE 334 51.8! 326/ 15.6 || kla.: 
BE RES Ado 323 4.2 17.3; 2.5 Seas 1, 724 83. 8 2.2 
eo Weed Ala.: ies nenbieidincities 1,752, 66.4) 15.1 
Se Se 72% 91.2 8 | 8.0 SESS Se 2, 637 76. 9 6.4 
Meant Vernon, | Omaha, Nebr 
as | i Saat ahs 1, 28 76. 1 .6 
REE * 246 66.3 16. 3 | 17.4 Se 477; 72.9; 29 
I tina. 0b sols eeaeiailieie 2, 211 10.9; &41 83.7} a Gi Ps 412; 823 4.4 
1938..........u.| 1636} 105 45) 77.0 || Orange, N.J 
Muncie, Ind i if REFS 55 25. 5 §2. 7 
I iii thie 64/°75.0) 125) 126) 1927 apes, Tee 722; 68! 64 
Sse 317 | 946 |___...- ae 0) ee “Sewtnonens 1) 68) 22 
~ ates 371) 90.8 3; soi ne ak Calif: | 
— Tenn.: | ij  ~SePSeare 1,262 | 85.9 22 
yt ee 470, 89.8 ---=---| 10.2 | SPP 790 | 57.8, 5.3 
1927 nae naeciaath  dicn 654 82.7 1.5 15.7 }} RES a 600 533i 10.5 
ee 753 7.3 11.2 17.5 | Passaic, N. J | 
Newark, N. J i 426) 164/ 60.1 
cin acntentisibaiible 1,393 | 19.1 49. 1 3L.8 eee 467 | 11.6 | 15.0 
Rae 5,144) 3.5) 162) 80.3 | i 351/ 188) 111 
eS 3,288 23/ 129/| 848) Paterson, N. J 
New Britain, Conn.: i ! RPS 587 | 39.2; 545 
SE aS 215 20.0 38.1; 419 . TEETER 1, 167 19.2 19. 6 
Sanaa | 587) 27) 2) 42) 19m. 748 | 224) 20.9 
RES | 327} 301) 33.0| 27.8 |) Pawtucket, R. L: 
New Brunswick, | | rar 277; 458) 325 
N. J.: | eB aee- 581 | 46.3 | 47.8 
Re 129; 25.6! 713 3.1 STE Cra 455 | 63.5; 2.9 
PRE Ne 195 | 36.9 46.2 16.9 || Peoria, Ill.: 
Tenens | 210) 486! 124| 39.0 re igais 300} 820) 127 
New Haven, Conn Peete 349 | 93.1 1.7 
Rg chi ile 444 21.2; @1 38.7 Se ibintitiegie diana 437 82.4 of 
|  Staesese 497| 243)/) 7.2| 68.4 || Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Sanaa rates 546| 23.3) 84) 683 tea § 407 | 73.9 |......- 
New London,Conn | a 614; 6.0) 2.7 
ee 218 46.8 21.1 32.1 SS Ca 748 | 69.5 17. 
New Orleans, La. Pittsfield, Mass.: 
_ _Waemar tex 2,335| 41.8/ 47.2) 110 ae 43| 95.3) 47 
ESE 2, O77 24.6| 64.7 10.8 See AS 118 | 61.0; 2.7 
eee dom 2107| 20.7| 729! 63 | “Naseimenners 21 | 659 15.2 
New Rochelle,N.Y Sop f 
eee 247 | 74.9) 17.8 7.3 «SEE 135 | 100.0 j....- 
ERE SB FE" 1,049; 26.1 5.2 68. 6 _ _, SRR eae 507 | 49.3 8.9 
RE AES 12%} 22.9 2.3 74.8 ETE S/S 311 73.6 14.5 
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a | t of families 
Per cent of families | Tota] | Per cen 
oe provided for in— pant provided for in— 
ber of —_—__——|| : : j 
State, and fam- ! : 
City, State, and | fam- ~—— ilies | 1-fam-| 2-fam- /Multi- 
On ear Mien: | tome | Stony] Mame sae pro, | ily’ | ily” | family 
aed |awall-| awetl-| dwell. | Vides |evel- | Goet-| eae 
for ings | ings | ings | for —_— 7) | — 

' | 2 3 | 

re oP sft PPh asl well al Sis 
1921. ----------« oO) -"“a55 ee ce ss 1,148} 720| 7.0, 210 
1927. eae 55. 2 12.0 3.1 1928. ...... tw 773 86.3 6.7 | 7,0 
1S aspen wh Oh ai | St. Petersburg, Fia.: | 

Port Arthur, Tex.: * "927 "ae---| 442| 842) 7.0 8.8 
1927 - ~~ -------- o = Se eee page pa 172} 988) 1.2 )..----- 
ety a aps,; Md ened pemeen mentee Pe ity, Utah: 

ee o7| 73| .5| 3) | 28 0.0) 38) 62 
1921. 2-0 f al ta 56. : 
10 <a mt | oar| o7| ae2|| deme] fa | sz| ieo| as 
OTB = in once a) San Antonio, Tex.: 

Portland, Oreg.: 26 6.1) ume. Gaerne 1,718 | 95.5 |....-.- 4.5 
1988. icconghend 3,136 | 91.4 s| anol 1927... 2,171| 79.6| 37) 16.7 
eR 166} 71.0) 3. 2.6 | ee ee 2,784 | 70.8) 61) 2.1 
100 ccsaitiitionies 2,321) 69.1) 34 tl gam Diego, Cali: 

Portsmouth, Ohio: 9 8.0 | 1921... 1, 88. 6 3} 111 
1921. 2c. neawe 113 | 91.2 36 13 Pe aR | 2613!) 76.8 7.6 15.6 
19 ane nen: op aie 5 ee eae 2,146) 73.6| 3.7) 227 
NOG Ss aesedninivn . . S mi Eee ae 

Previa Tt 2| uel) in 300| 83.7|/ 36) 127 
SP: 566 | 33.9) 51. os 3 | Reena 385 | 73.0| 10.4) 166 
1927 _ ----------- in os ae 26.1 | a 3 370 | 67.0 5.9 27.0 
BOER. csiceninctiviey . Pe ee ‘so. | 

Pueblo, Colo.: cast a 347] 81.0 |......- 19.0 
IO .. ditaiw Sis tiied 288 | 98.6 |-..-_-- ee ee 401| 72.6] 15.0, 125 
MO els iletire 401 | 89.3) 10.7 |--...-- oo 430} 59.1| 158!) 25.1 
1608 See 372 79.0 17.5 3.5 | Sehanecteay. N.Y: 

Quincy, Mass.: 34.4 8.4 i 1921 ”% aid s 193 70. 0 30.0 |--..--- 

BL chesbewcwdiails 404 57.2 30. 6 (| ee 349 71.3 9.7) 18.9 
1927 eee eee eens ¥26 52.8 16. 6 HI 1928 ae ee 269 89. 2 9.7 L1 
GB. F tnancmiod 7 | 46.4) 143) 38.3) mn eo | 

Racine, Wis.: 7.1 1921 ' cell 75} 81.3} 187 |-.-..-. 
IGE, .iicmenioa 169 77.5 15.4 2 ie 2380 57.1 42.9 ———- 
5 <eererenees ry y a os 1 eee 202) 51.7) 13.7) 34.6 
WED aa dhbiscnnil : a Sea a 

; Wash.: 

Reading, Pa.: Seattle, oo 9.5 
Ae om) ma) ey ee ~ eeummnaes: re ao 39.0 
1927. -....------ ond ws -? at ere 4,658 | 50.1 -6 | 49.4 
NOG Mii dct ed etl create GOO cacintegg aa 

Revere, Mass.: , ee 9 | 95.6) 44)... 
1921. .-...-...-- ah eel oor ae RRA 204} 88.2) 11.8 |--__-- 
ES mM} O82) ZT ILS) Be. .----.----- 188} 824/ 160! 16 
po Re RR, 247 53.8 38.1 8.1 8 | a ae cocee 

a 41| 585| 41.5 gor amend 1, 157 100.0 STS GETe 

ewe ewww eees . eS trae te 85 
NR soe 228 | 100.0 |.....-.|------- 19-2] «m8 | 08| 15 i180 
Bn gee, Milind San cabal Webmmtais tas ts Sioux City, Iowa: 
PANES, i tt ee peace See 267 | 72.7 |--.---- 27.3 
SS 1,774 “4.9 9.4 45. eee a 282 69.9 3.5 26. 6 
NEB ccecscusnsin dell 74) 63.4) 94) 27.2 Sioux Falls,8.D 

Roanoke, Va.: 1921 pee 303 | 100.0 |__.____ La 
) a re a3 1927_...........| 151] 88| 7.3| 7.9 
SS gu | seol ia? | ao2{) tems a} 71.6| a4). 

Rochester, N. ¥.: 108) en | oe} 4] 755] 101 
ri ee: 1,319 | 721) 17.1 ; ee 399| 1.0] 541| 449 
UN TN 2448) 504) 81) 41 Py eaemeeness 199| 1.0| 643] 347 
Me 1,862) 461) 68) 47.2 we hy a 

Rockford, Hi.: bai 191... .......| 665) 70] 138] &1 
Ye S 351) 687) 16.5 > Re ae 5401 9.3) 26 1.1 
Mi ad 926, 55.7| 222); 22 peace 5791 95.9} 21 2.1 
SO lini te 779 | 546) 17.5 2.0 g 4" See 

Sacramento, Calif. A ts os 438 | 98.7 |.-....- 1.3 
Rot ane 737; #0, 46) IL st scene 505 | 85.2 .5| 143 
SS TF a 959 +827 5.0 12.3 re 574| 82.8 1.4 15.9 
Me 917| 744/ 123) 13.3 - 1928 ----- - yonee 

Saginaw, Mich.: — ‘ii 76.7| 67) 166 
ae. 251; 96.8/ 16 1.6 a onan a 927} 3.1 4.2 
| REPLI 347 | 9S) 12). | 1927_----------- 352! $1.0! 28! 162 
WER seis | 577) 905 2.6 6.9 1928_ ----------- 
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| To Per cent of families Per cent of families 
edt provided for in— — provided for in— 
| ber of ber of 
City, State, and fam- City, State, and fam- l ~ 
year ilies | 1-fam-| 2-fam-| Multi- year ilies | 1-fam-)} 2 fam-|M1i/tj- 
pro- ily ily | family pro- ily ily (family 
vided | dwell-| dwell-| dwell- vided | dwell-| dwell- | dwej- 
for ings | ings ings for ings | ings ings 

Springfield, Mass.: Waltham, Mass.: 

_ Se 827 59. 9 30. 0 10.2 jaa 137 92.7 4.4 29 
_ 2 RS 1, 240 36. 5 18. 2 45. 2 pee 285 49. 1 30. 5 20. 4 
A SE 647 63.8 13.9 22.3 a ae 362 48.9 25. 4 25.7 

Springfield, Mo.: Warren, Ohio 
ea ee 305 | 87.9 1.6 10.5 as” 171 94.7 5.3 |- 

Springfield, Ohio: Sa 321 | 95.3 4.7 |. 
 « as 253 | 90.9! 9.1 |....-.. eR Saar 306 | 95.4 2.6 | 2.0) 
Se: 285 | 84.9); 15.1 }--..... Waterbury, Conn.: 
al sidialbeartedes! 315 79. 7 15.2 5.1 Se 271 43. 2 22.9 33.9 

Stamford, Conn.: Oe aa a 675 | 54.4 20. 7 24.9 
_ Se ae 190; 50.5 34.7 14.7 TS 504 44.6 19.0 6.3 
Sas 559 | 30.6 21.8 47.6 || Waterloo, Iowa 
Rickie tadindl 331 | 60.4) 27.8 11.8 ee 270 | 985 |_.____. 15 

Stockton, Calif Watertown, Mass: 

a Ser 624 ORG bin... 33. 2 SS 759 14.1 85.9 |. 
ere 412 70.9 2.9 26. 2 DES cctcienedesinanel 454 17.6 | 82.4 
as 226| 863) 44 9.3 || West New York, 

Syracuse, N. Y.: | Bede . 
ES ae 627 | 55.5 38. 8 5.7 SE ETT. 269 6.3 | 62.5 31.2 
Se 1,838 | 53.0 16.5 30. 5 Fee 283 * Sa G 88. 0 
ak Jah a dedind 1,561 | 53.1 14.8 32. 1 0 ae 170 1,2 12.4 86, 5 

Tacoma, Wash White Plains, N.Y.: 
as ccicadowns 843 | 93.1 |......- 6.9 | 2 Sear 1,204] 225/ 38) 737 
ee . se & 3 eee 19.5 Us a 856 34.8 | 19 63.3 
ee eS 822 | 65.9 |.....-- 34.1 || Wichita, Kans.: 

Tampa, Fla _ aes 1,336 | 93.2, 2.8 1.0 
Sa eas 422 89. 3 5. 2 5. 5 |} SEE Ses 988 eac4 + -.2&9 17.4 
chibi weak 826 94.8 1.1 4.1 Ee ee 1, 207 mA +. 24 19. 6 
I elbiasts adenine 647 | 93.0 1,7 | 5.3 || Wichita Falls, Tex.: 

Toledo, Ohio: Snare 548 | 905) 5.8 7 
Ba bie iniaitileices 600 | 80.3) 15.7 4.0 RR aa 222} 89.2; 5.4 5.4 
I re albdiuk chtaed 1, 749 81.0 8.3 10.6 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
ae a 68. 0 10.5 | 21.4) ES ae 82; 915) 49 3. 6 

Topeka, Kans.: rae 230} 64.8) 25.2 10.0 
. - 188 946 fo nsiccedl 16.0 || RS SAE 174 52.3 2.1 23. 6 
See: 320 | 87.5 |...-... _ 12.5 | Wilmington, Del.: 
ean ae: 304 | 75.7 | 7| 2.7] IE aliccis occedhdial 66 | 71.2 7.6 21.2 

Trenton, N. J | AR 366 | 83.1 5 16.4 
a: Bis acdibeiaabie Sl? | Gs 1d. MZ | EES 365 | 88.5 .8 10.7 
, TS 316; 96.2) L9) 1.9 || Winston-S a lem, 

_ Swern See ) aie | 224] N.C.: | 

Tucson, Ariz.: | ae 356 | 94.1 6 
se RPI 535 | 54.2) 7.5 38.3 || ET 923 74.8 2. 6 22. 6 
EIST RC 336 91.7 6.0 2. 4 || | ae 965 63, 8 5.9 0. 3 

Tulsa, Okla.: | Worcester, Mass 
ES 1, 138 7.5) 6.1 17.4 SN iineidiaidhaibbeell 715 67.0 17.8 . 2 
Seti giewianie ice 1, 434 | 68.1 13.9 18. 1 ESSE Cee 795 59. 0 18. 6 22. 4 
ei lied» wantinsd 2,187 | 48.0 21.8 30.3 RE 474 68. 4 16.5 15, 2 

Union City, N. J.: Yonkers, N. Y.: 

Nr tS ie stm bai 56 33.9 14.3 51.8 3 ee 433 / | 24.0 
ae BRS | 12.5 87.5 GEES 4, 146 14.3 6.7 79. 1 
Is veewsipiniiel 84/ 3.6) 95) 86.9 | RR: 4,216} 148] 49) 0.3 

Utica, N. Y.: | Youngstown, Ohio 
ME. cs fis a cadiad 478 43.3 | 56.7 |... --- ee 724 62. 2 20. 7 17.1 
en See 259 | 83.4); 16.6 |.....-- FL 1, 148 80. 8 11.8 7.3 
Ee shihiniwded 342 59. 9 8.2 31.9 ES SE Sar 929 | 83.6 10. 2 6.1 
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LABOR CONVENTIONS AND CONFER- 
ENCES 





Eleventh Convention of the National Women’s Trade-Union 
League 


HE eleventh convention of the National Women’s Trade-Union 

League of America was held in Washington, D. C., May 6-11, 
1929. A large part of the discussion centered around labor conditions 
in the new industrial South. A symposium on wages was also an 
important feature of the congress. 


Southern Labor Problems 


Av THE Opening session Miss Rose Schneiderman, the national 
president, stated: 

From self-interest alone, if from no loftier motive, the working women of the 
North must do all in their power to help their brothers and sisters in the South, 


for unless they do so speedily, they are in serious danger of losing their hard- 
won standards of hours and wages. 


William Green, the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
denounced the show of troops and guns in connection with the strikes 
of the textile workers in Elizabethton, Tenn., declaring such show 
of military force was “one of the things which lie at the bottom of 
the so-called radical movements in our country.” 

Mr. Green also said: 

We are trying to reduce the hours of labor of working men and women and to 
usher in the 5-day week for the enjoyment of all, and to develop our wage stand- 
ard to a high point. I am glad indeed that we find most of the outstanding 
economists of the country that share our point of view, because they are coming 
to realize more and more than ever that the prosperity of our great Nation 


depends upon the development of the purchasing power of the masses of the 
people to a high and still higher point. 


The delegates unanimously authorized the sending of a telegram 
from the league in convention assembled and from each organization 
there represented to the Governor of Tennessee protesting against 
“the use of State troops in industrial disputes and most emphatically 
in the case of the rayon workers at Elizabethton.”’ 

Miss Matilda Lindsay, the southern field representative of the 
league, submitted her report on that organization’s activities in the 
Pipes States. Her recommendations to the convention were as 
ollows: 


(1) That we continue to work in cooperation with the organizations in the 
community, especially the church groups and the women’s organizations in order 
to bring them into closer contact with industrial problems; (2) that we continue 
our plan of cooperative action with the organized labor movement, especially in 
places where we are already working such as Greensboro, N. C.; (3) that we work 
out a plan of work with the executive board of the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor looking toward doing intensive work in that State; (4) that we work for 
the establishment of workers’ classes wherever possible; (5) that we plan for more 
joint meetings with the women’s organizations interested in industrial subjects; 
(6) that we continue our monthly news letter; and (7) that we cooperate with the 
United Textile Workers in their work in the South. These recommendations are 
all along the lines we are now working. 
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A separate recommendation was made that the league “plan {o; 
an intensive membership drive among southern people.” 

On the morning of May 9 Miss Margaret Bowen, secretary- 
treasurer of the recently formed local of the United Textile Workers 
in Elizabethton, Tenn., reported on conditions in the rayon mills of 
that town. 

The following excerpt is taken from the summary of the proceed- 
ings: 

The strike was in general protest against the fact that the average wage of ihe 
rayon workers was $9.20 a week; the wages of the 75 per cent of woman workers 
was lower, Miss Bowen told the delegates. Out of this had to be paid a mini- 
mum rent of $5 a week for the “‘shacks”’ owned by the company and operated as 
real estate ventures; a dollar a week transportation charges from the town where 
the workers all live to the factories located some distance outside of the town: 
and the expenses of food, clothing, and laundry. After the first strike occurred 
in March, increases were granted to some of the workers’ groups; but unjust 
discriminations in these increases, the fact that girls returning to work were 
fired for such “‘offenses’’ as fainting, or powdering their noses, and the unscruj)i- 
lous methods adopted by the employers to induce strikers to return to work and 


desert the union, soon led to the second strike which is still on, although the two 
factories have resumed operations. 


According to the league’s southern field representative, men in 
the Elizabethton mills “chad been working for $12 a week, paying 
exorbitant rents for small shacks owned by the employers, and trying 
to support their families on the bare level of subsistence.”’ She suid 
that in many southern States cheap labor is held out as an attraction 
to northern manufacturers. The workers, however, ‘‘are realizing 
that it is their constitutional right to belong to a union.” 

Miss Mary Anderson, the chief of the United States Women's 
Bureau, who presided at the forum on the southern industrial sitwa- 
tion, spoke of the “tremendous labor unrest in the South,” ani 
declared that ‘‘what southern labor needs above all else is organiza- 
tion.” 

In her address on ‘“‘The human side of the new industrial South,” 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president of the league, insisted 
that the southern problem is more “social and human” than in- 
dustrial and is a part of the whole problem of rural communities 11 
this country. 


Some of our great women leaders should go to live in the small rural com- 
munities of the South to inspire local ple to deal themselves with problems of 
health, sanitation, and education. aisione interested in southern problems 
should know their communities intimately. Let me suggest that the league 
send its leaders into these rural communities, not for a day, not for a month or 
two, but for a settled effort to call forth local leadership. 


Further on in her address Mrs. Robins said: 


No standard of labor conditions is secure until it is general throughout 1 |e 
country. Wherever conditions in industry are wrong, the answer is trade-univ!) 
organization. The chief social gain of the union shop is not only better wazcs 
and shorter hours, but rather the incentive it offers for initiative and soci! 
leadership. In the final analysis the greatest value of the trade-union movem«''t 
lies in the fact that it calis forth personality. 


The southern situation is a challe “to the effort of those who 
oppose the 60-hour week for small children and starvation wages !0r 
women,”’’ Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor asserted. 
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In the judgment of Luther Steward, president of the Federal 
Employees’ Union, ‘‘the South offers the greatest opportunity of the 
next few years for trade-union organization, but presents great prob- 
lems because of the diversified character of the inhabitants of different 
States and because of the complications of religious and racial 
prejudice. mn 
Among other subjects on the program of this session were Industrial 
problems of the South and their meaning for the community; The 
South at the turning of the ways; and Winning the South to trade- 
unionism. This last-mentioned subject was discussed by Mr. T. A. 
Wilson, president of the North Carolina Federation of Labor, who 
attributed the present labor unrest in the South in part to the de- 
velopment of education in that section of the country and to the 
institution by employers of the ‘‘stretch-out’’ wage system. 

He also said: 

People of North Carolina are realizing now the real constructive character of 
the American Federation of Labor and the United Textile Workers of America. 
These organizations were once falsely considered communistic and radical. The 


employers’ only alternative to accepting the American Federation of Labor is to 
force their employees into radical revolt. 


Interest of the Young Women’s Christian Association 


Ar THE May 10 session a fraternal delegate of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association stated that that body was tremendously 
interested in the southern problem. 


At a meeting of the national board a week ago a resolution was adopted in 
which was set forth the organization’s position with regard to the attempts now 
being made to organize the trade-unions in the South, and this resolution was 
sent to the southern associations for their approval. She said that more and 
more the industrial department was coming to realize that its job was not only 
concerned with industrial women and girls, but also in helping to educate the 
community to a place where it is willing and anxious to have organizations like 
the National Women’s Trade-Union League come in with their splendid 
activities. 


Wage Symposium 


Boru THE morning and the afternoon of the third day of the conven- 
tion were given over to a symposium on wages. It was suggested at 
the outset by Miss Lillian Herstein, the director of discussion, that it 
was not expected that the delegates should then and there arrive at 
final conclusions on the knotty problems before them. The object 
of the symposium was rather to stimulate thought and to suggest 
subjects for study which might be carried on by workers’ classes under 
the auspices of local leagues. 

Out of 26 challenging questions or statements frequently heard in 
reference to women’s wages and listed on the memorandum for discus- 
sion the attention of the delegates was directed especially to the 
following: 


1. In what direction are wages moving? 

2. Have money wages per hour been rising or falling? 

3. Are workers in general better off now than they were five years ago? 

4. Are woman wpoblbeas better off now than they were five years ago? 

5. Women should not get as high wages as men because they live at home. 

6. Women not living at home should not get as high wages as men because 
their expenses are less. 

7. Women should not get as high wages as men because they do not usually 
have families to support. 
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8. An unmarried woman should be the last to be hired and the first to he 
fired when competing with men for the same reason that a married woman shvi|d 
be the last to be hired and the first to be fired when competing with unmarried 
women. 


Among the speakers were women in the textile, shoe, garment, 
neckwear, and telephone industries. There was general agreeme nt 
that official figures on weekly wages compiled from pay rolls do not 
accurately picture the workers’ real annual incomes. 

Miss Ethel M. Smith, chairman of the committee on legislation, 
summarized a report on wage trends which had been compiled by the 
National Women’s Trade-Union League under the direction of lead- 
ing economists. 

The contrast between wages of men and women doing the same work 
was stressed by the leader of the discussion, who declared that one of 
the great labor problems of the future is the fact that “while the 
majority of women are in industry because of necessity, many are 
entering because they want to turn spare time into cash and are 
willing to work for low wages.’ 

One of the principal factors in the present unemployment situation, 
Miss Herstein said, ‘‘is the development of new machinery and effi- 
ciency methods, which enables one worker to do the job of two.” 

By way of illustration, Mrs. Julia O’Connor Parker, president of the 
Telephone Operators’ Branch of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, cited the installation of automatic telephone 
exchanges, which is throwing many woman switchboard operators out 
of jobs, particularly in small towns. A typical instance was the reduc- 
tion of the number of girl telephone operators in Terre Haute, Ind., 
from 184 to 18 by the installation of the automatic system. It was 
reported that the wages of telephone operators had not been increased 
for the past five years. Women have been willing to go into the 
industry for low wages because they thought the employment was 
steady and secure. 

It was suggested by Miss Rose Schneiderman, president of the 
league, that the trade-unions should take up the matter of employers’ 
guaranteeing the workers a certain stability and continuity of employ- 
ment. This suggestion raised the question as to how employers could 
do this unless they themselves were guaranteed a market. 

In the judgment of Mrs. Sarah Green, representative of the National 
Waitresses’ Union, the increasing demand ty employers for young and 
personable woman workers is creating a serious situation for older 
women who are obliged to work for their living. “It is almost impos- 
sible,”’ she said, “for a waitress who weighs over 125 pounds and is 
over 30 years of : age to pet ajob. Child’s restaurants in New York City 
will not employ a girl who is over 25 years’ old. What is going to 
happen to the rest of us?” 

he competition of teachers and students who have recourse te1ii- 
porarily to jobs in the hotel and restaurant industry was scored |y 
some of the delegates representing that industry. 

Rapid changes in styles result in uncertain markets and instability 
of employment in the clothing industry, several of the convention 
speakers pointed out. It was stated that thousands of women had 
lost their jobs through the elimination of buttons, hooks, and sna)s 
from women’s dresses, while the demand for handmade ties for men 
is making havoc in the machine-made necktie industry. Another 
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speaker reported that manufacturers of such ties are abandoning their 
businesses by the dozen as a result of the movement to popularize 
handmade ties, which are made by women working in their homes 
for very little compensation, while the average earnings of girl 
workers in the New York necktie manufacturing establishments have 
decreased approximately 35 per cent in the past four years. 

In the opinion of the director of discussion, Miss Herstein, ‘‘ the 
time has come for women to ask whether these frequent and radical 
changes in styles are in the interest of esthetic value in clothing or 
are merely vagaries with no sound basis. A few years ago we thought 
shoes were the one thing which did not change in style. Now we 
think last year’s brown oxfords are impossible because everybody is 
wearing pink ones.”’ 

After several delegates had voiced antagonism to the presence of 
married women in industry as inimical to wage standards and the 
employment of single women, Miss Mary Anderson, of the United 
States Women’s Bureau declared that surveys of that bureau show 
that ‘‘in the majority of cases the married woman is in industry 
because her laboring husband makes too low wages to support the 
family in decency, and that she is as much in need of work as her 
unmarried sister. Don’t talk,’ she said, ‘‘about the competition 
of the married women group in industry. Talk more about the com- 
petition of workers under 15 years of age, of girls working overtime 
for low wages, of workers who labor under undesirable working con- 
ditions, and thereby bring down the entjre standards of labor.”’ 

In analyzing Wednesday’s discussion, Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, of the 
Brookings Institution, emphasized that there was an upper limit be- 
yond which wages could not be pushed and likewise a lower limit, and 
that it was the province of trade-unions to try to work within this 
range of indeterminateness, and to protect the workers’ wages from 
being depressed, and to help them get as much increase as is possible 
within these bounds. 

The twenty-fifth birthday dinner of the league on the evening of 
May 8 was followed by tableaux showing the changing conditions 
surrounding women in industry. 


Recommendations and Resolutions 


AmonG the recommendations approved and the resolutions adopted 
by the delegates were the following: 
_ For the removal of the league headquarters from Chicago to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in view of the organization’s new work in the South 
and the desirability of being in closer touch with the national head- 
quarters of the national labor movement. 
_ For the support of a national policy for ‘‘the elimination from 
industry of children up to 16 years of age,’’ of the move for the 
shorter workday and the 5-day week, and indorsing the theory of 
high wages, with consequent increased consuming power, as a pre- 
ventive of unemployment. 
_Indorsing any step or half step toward the establishment of a na- 
tional economics planning commission which would be able to put 
into effect on a national scale in the interest of producers and con- 
sumers the policies of “simplification, stabilization, and standardi- 
zation. 
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Indorsing the Wheeler resolution for an investigation of the ‘lop. 
nessee textile industry by the United States Senate. 

For the working out by the league’s education committee of a series 
of lessons on subjects which ‘the committee feels would meet. {he 
demand of trade-union auxiliaries, local leagues, and other affilis (ed 
organizations, the subjects to include economics and _ trade-unioy 
history.” ; 

For cooperation with other organizations engaged in workers’ 
education. 

For the holding of week-end education conferences along the lijes 
of those carried on under the auspices of the Wyoming Valley auxil- 
iaries and the Philadelphia Women’s Trade-Union League. 

Urging increased demand of the union label on shoes in order to 
encourage the manufacture of American-made shoes. 

Pledging league members and urging sympathizers and friends of 
the movement to ask for articles bearing the union label, ‘‘so that the 
combined purchasing power will create greater economic strenct|). 
through which more wages and better conditions can be obtained.” 


Election of Officers 


Miss Rose Schneiderman, of New York, was reelected president, 
and Miss Elisabeth Christman, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
Miss Matilda Lindsay is the new vice president. Miss Agnes Nestor, 
former vice president, was not a candidate for reelection. The other 
incumbent officers were reelected. Mrs. Raymond Robins was 
unanimously named honorary president. 





ss 


Conference Between Organized Employers and Trades-Union 
7 Congress (England) 


N APRIL 23 a conference took place between the two national 
organizations of English employers and the general council of 
the Trades-Union Congress, which came as the result of a long series 
of negotiations. Early in 1928 a continuing body for conference and 
discussion had been formed consisting of a group of employers and 
of representatives of the general council of the Trades-Union Congress. 
In July this body published an interim report, containing a number of 
important recommendations, and invited the two organizations 0! 
employers to join with them in working out the plans therein outlined. 
(See Labor Review, September, 1928, p. 53.) The employers’ 
organization took the matter under advisement, but made no rep!yv 
until February, 1929, when they regretted their inability to cooperate 
with the general council in the way outlined. However, in their turn, 
they invited the general council to meet with them in order to hear «1 
explanation of the difficulties in the way of their accepting the coun- 
cil’s plan and to discuss the possibility of finding some way in which 
the three bodies might usefully consult together on matters of comm. 
concern “‘ within the limits of their respective representative capacities 
and powers.” (See Labor Review, April, 1929, p. 78.) This invits- 
tion the council accepted, and the meeting took place, as mentioned 
above, on April 23, 1929. 
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Both sides presented their views of the possibilities of the situation, 
and the conference ended i in the adoption of a resolution to appoint a 
committee to examine the best methods for consultation and coopera- 
= between the three organizations. This was a more definite result 
than had been expected and it is looked upon as a distinct gain for 
the policy of peace in industry. 

‘First of all,” says the London Times of April 24th, “it may be 
noted that the ‘ends i in view are consultation and cooperation. The 
addition of the word ‘cooperation’ supplies what had been pointed 
out as an Omission in the phraseology of the letter of invitation which 
the employers’ organizations sent to the general council. It does not, 
in fact, add anything to the intentions of the employers, but puts 
those intentions beyond question. The national organizations of 
the employers and the trade-unions are now definitely embarked upon 
a policy of joint consultation and cooperation. The resolution 
recognizes the principle, leaving only the methods to be worked out.” 

The Economist (London) admits that in view of the approaching 
election, political considerations may have had some weight in bring- 
ing about the unexpectedly promising conclusion of the meeting, but 
feels that this was probably slight, and that in any case it is unim- 
portant. Whatever the underlying motives and mental reservations 
of extremists on both sides, the important thing is that the national 
organizations of capital and labor “have now avowedly embarked 
upon a policy of joint effort, retreat from which will be rendered more 
dificult by every step which is taken in common deliberation and 
cooperative study of the problems with which British industry as a 
whole is faced.” The use of the term “cooperation,” it points out, 
means that capital recognizes labor’s claim to fill an actively con- 
structive part in the organization of industry, and that labor gives up 
its belief in the ‘‘class war,” a modification of views on both sides 
which augurs well for the future. 

It is a step which means that on the one side reactionary and obsolete notions 
of industrial autocracy have been abandoned—we hope, irrevocably—and that 
on the other side there is a growing recognition of the fundamental falseness of 
the Marxist conceptions which a few years ago seemed to be imperiling the sanity 
of organized British labor. The accumulating evidence that the leaders of the 
trade-unions are ready to indorse, and by these negotiations have indorsed, the 
principle that capital, management, and labor are indissolubly bound by common 
interests, should encourage employers to take new heart in determining to face 


and overcome, in a spirit of real partnership with the workers whom they at one 
and the same time control and serve, the problems of the future. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in April, 1929 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for April 

1929, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 

below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting less 
than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers, and labor 
periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed up by 
correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of represen- 
tatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to April, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO APRIL, 1929 





























, Number of workers 
| Number of disputes—/| involved in disputes | _ 
} Number of 
———-—-, —- - —_—- — -davs 
Month and year ‘toot day 
ost dur- 
Beginning In effect at Beginning In effect at ing month 
inmonth| °24° | in month | ©2d of 
month month 
1927 
Re i sinc tia ice. Fe i ot 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
0 REE, - a ee See Se eer ee 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
RR I Da AES Sp PRE SE es Ie et eo 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
Sides tiatatigipkncs~ecdbamhpalantreasilh 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
ie tees sch. chic cat eee 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 006 
Se ititnesewiinch daxendinch<wcniindasdace alban 80 | 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
Sista eller nail ioe iaiesadnne ash ttn Det entediendiineiaddeis 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
FRIES CUE © © nih SERRA AE RL GA 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
5a. Bi ss ha he 57 | 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
I. Si nd ccnccs ta koleedas b ania bd keen 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
EO MEE PRO LD 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
TER AA LORIE NE SME 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 
EEE SERIE LR SPRAIN eS AES 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
IY inn cusiin sh cadbiinaaitecebenenok 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
LEE TE TE LEE TEE REESE 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, 337 
Se og kaknlesnlbecnandibctadsiest lar 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, 232 
RE Ee ENS TUS ENF 80 56 15, 640 133,546 | 3, 455, 499 
EE hn Cateny bs cae 20d baakianan iain 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, 878 
I ils ess cin cck<taceheiieeatewckabiet 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
i ites cn icine nae dg tninsn ela etal taal ad Rai 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
EE RP eae SPs ean SEE ARE ee he 6 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
| RS AR CR ONE ele Re al me, 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 913 
I oad Su. ncbicranetoakoghin’ 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
OE i otk Ks eet inidlchgsncissctbian 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
EE LE LAS ARE Ha ee 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, 692 
PN 3. .acudajuoteneecnammbagrurdletun 48 34 20, 134 385 921, 584 
eee Se ee YS a 79 40 14, 186 40, 415 1, 078, 435 
BE Tench ocwwnlshaceiaiehnnsiatiiidatin tinea 99 61 27, 680 51, 865 1, 385, 796 




















1 Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
February, March, and April, 1929, and the number of workers directly 
involved: 


-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 


TABLE 









































1929 
| 
Number of disputes | Number of workers involved 
beginning— in disputes beginning— 
Industry - * Lf ‘he AS 
| 
February March | April |February) March April 
| | 
3 ee & IK eS s Bie iend Mean en eene 
Auto, carriage and wagon workers____- Serene Ti) 1 Sf IE) Ee 127 
Bakery workers_...................- Red ristsonstnesily giotninediilel Dh disc nuuce bs sitet 
RE 5 tel EE s aanibetgin SE Dictvemtecthwwosenniend 14 
Brick and tile workers----_......___. aes ES Ses ae 996 Fi stds) 
Building trades_-............___- , 13 10 | 25! 1,599) 41,125 4, 187 
Chauffeurs and teamsters -______- 5 _ i SSE 217 656 
Clerks and salesmen - - ---_-__.- iin ot de ats isa et sinorigeaiibmamsid | eee see 1, 300 
Clothing workers____- ibis! 3 10 28 14 6, 230 3, 923 2, 863 
Forts Meieteetio ls Co. ss ities 5 eee ee 100 
Furniture workers - - - 1 4 3 19 68 610 
| EE ae aes emer rae 5 eer et SESE Ee 2 eee 
Hotel and restaurant employees____.__._..__|____...__. 1 1 —— 70 1, 500 
aE a TE Nae IGS, Tiles tees BaA inal > haere Riek Beten 150 
Fa Ee eee 2 SERS Eee ere | ge ee eenene eee 
ee EE EE ara (A | een eae Se bvsbali cs ish aes > 8 
Metel GUNN. .i2.1:.2.......22... aod 4 2 ‘| 457 71 970 
NE sche theectinnt shone wcnvedies ‘a 8 | 2 I SY 1, 478 3, 800 
Motion picture operators, actors, and the- | 
a 2 | | SEs 25 | gs EF: 
Oil and chemical workers - Sital: Dcihaeeiied NTRS Oe aR ae eas 
Paper and paper goods | REET RE & |------2-2afondnonecen | PROP a -gae a IESE 90 
lll CR ET Scliinieais i = ais Rahitee. 250 
ee BIAS C60: 2 | a ees  SaeBec 
Shipbuihiie.... 54 ici at Bid tn Saad SRE Se i eee OW eee rea 
Slaughtering and meat packing....________ gp BRRel Te Se 2 | SOP tut. Ji5i 71 
Cy I ir et es SESE Ee he 100 
Telegraph and telephone employees_______|__________ Deh casusenEtbepwaseast i: . Meco 
a 5 12 29 1, 107 6, 516 9, 038 
TOMS 6 ona 5. vac cnitincnduscban, amet eS cro ae se OP bese ckarees 
SR Ra I 1 3 3 170 71 1, 854 
Total ___. om “ Be ee 48 79 99 20, 134 14, 186 27, 680 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in \ });j 
1929, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, 1929, (| (<2; 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 




















Number of disputes beginning in April, 
involving— 
‘ | l 
Industry 6and | 2and | 100 and 500 and | 1,000 ar 
under | under under under ler 
20 | 100 500 1,000 (WK 
workers | workers | workers | workers) worker: 
Auto, carriage, imansistenets IEE EOS: SME Eee eee l I Pe 
OS a ee ny teen ca? gf Meee Bae ees 
Building trades....__________ REMI LT CONES 1 | 8 | 14 | 2 
BES LET GRE Sh 5 SEE, SEDC 4 Rie ae 
oS RISES Lore Sees pee pee FES OS TT ae 1 | 1 
an el aS ETT. 3 | 7 | 2 | 1 
RS TTS IEE AREY, TS EE OS (eer 
Furniture workers________ MEE Gee SEE eT Ee 1 | en 
Hotel and restaurant employees..__________ sclihil lll A ssipihtdiibtalael nosidinsle-cdinanmiamntedle 
Iron and steel workers______- be RS AEE aa FS PEE TERR ki de 
OTE SELEY TE Nay me a), OR are 1 | oe Ge bisa. 
SE cr: Se RI tb Oe See tal BML ER BR) ER ES ) ip Pea ae : 9 
Paper and paper goods.__..___...-_____ bas 1 | Be Mi pwhinies ae 
ESE ee ee: De 1 Me Ome 
Slaughtering and meat packing _- Sik So Sado wiinc Saas 1d tiaras Ee Lee 
EY SOs, rnin tae Sains mde ae Tihiie. Aneieke tgneaheniienil REARS PS RET A ies 1} a 
pi, bk... . BASES A NR ete tee Pe Brod 1 | 15 6 | 4 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of leihietniel Biinten ending in 
April, 1929, by industries and classified duration: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN APRIL, 1929, BY IN}Us 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in Ayr 














t 
Industry } Over one-| 1 month | 2 months) 6 mont! 

— half and | and less and less | ani | 
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Auto, carriage, and wagon workers_____________-_--- LR ee SR ee ie sy” ae 
a dee Tibbs ol |S See a eB 
iitinnanencs ccnaranaiihmmnttenievsionts 12 | 3 | Saidineas-- 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-.----__........------------ 3 | 2 SS > 
I lll ere FO ead Re 
CWthing workers______. AD TS ST GY ANREP 10 _ 5 RCA. i l 
Farm labor-_---_------ Fe, EPA IES se NSAD AP aa ee ie pees ES SR 
Furniture workers SS Se el ee ae” Aull 2 7. ee “ 
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Miners - cosenmasernniiodetanenael Se | i Ste ee 
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Principal ‘Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in April, 1929 


Retail clerks, New York.—The Retail Grocery, Fruit, and Dairy 
Clerks’ Union in New York City called a strike which began Apr: $, 
involving 900 workers and 370 establishments. Their demands 11- 
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volved a renewal of contract, carrying a weekly wage increase of $5 
above the former $40 scale. This strike, it is understood, ended 
su cessfully by April 22. 

Textile (rayon) workers, Tennessee-—The American Glanzstoff Corp. 
was again affected by a strike of employees in its plant at Eliza- 
bethton beginning on or about April 15 because of alleged discrimina- 
tion of the company against members of the newly formed textile 
union. The strike, it is said, also involved the near-by plant of the 
American Bemberg Corp., which is under the same management. 
These plants, according to press reports, normally give employment 
to 5,000 to 6,000 workers. 

On April 16 it was reported that the plants would remain closed 
indefinitely. Some of the employees have become affiliated with the 
United Textile Workers, which is an American Federation of Labor 
organization. Others have joined a rival organization called the 
Loval Bemberg and Glanzstoff Workers. 

Partial operation of the plants was resumed on May 6, with soldiers 
on duty to preserve order. 

Hearings were held on May 8 and 9 and again on May 20 by the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures on a resolution introduced by 
Senator Wheeler calling for an investigation by that committee of 
the textile mills of the Carolinas and Tennessee with special reference 
to wages and the tariff. 

Operation of the mechanical and chemical departments of the 
plants were resumed on May 6; and on May 21, it was said, the full 
production of the plants had almost reached normal. 

House wreckers, New York City.—According to press reports 
approximately 1,800 house wreckers, members of Local 95, struck on 
April 1. The strike it is said, affects 74 employers in the House 
Wreckers Association (Inc.). The demands included a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour from $1.25 an hour for skilled wreckers and $1.15 
an hour for helpers. 

According to press announcements this strike was settled on the 
afternoon of May 6. Under the agreement barmen who have been 
vetting $1.25 an hour will receive $1.30 immediately and until March 
31, 1930, when they are to receive $1.35, the schedule to be effective 
until April 1, 1931. Helpers are to receive immediately $1.20 an 
hour instead of $1.15 as formerly, and they are to receive a further 
increase of 5 cents an hour on April 1, 1930, continuing until April 
1, 1931. 

Restaurant and cafeteria workers, New York City—A strike of 
workers in the restaurants and cafeterias in the district bounded by 
Sixth and Ninth Avenues and Twenty-fifth and Thirty-ninth Streets 
was begun on April 4 for a general betterment of conditions and an 
increase in the wage scale from $12 a week minimum and $30 maxi- 
mum to $22 minimum and $50 maximum per week, also an 8-hour 
day instead of 12 hours, and a 6-day week instead of six and a half 
and seven days, etc. The strike was called by the Hotel, Restaurant, 
and Cafeteria Workers’ Branch of the Amalgamated Food Workers, 
and by April 7 it was reported in the press that according to strike 
‘eaders nearly 1,500 persons, about one-half the total number employed 
in the district, where there are 125 restaurants, were on strike. 

No report of the ending of this strike has been received. 
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Shoe workers, Massachusetts —According to press reports a strike of 
several hundred shoe lasters began in Boston on April 8 for reduced 
hours, better working conditions, and increases in piecework pricvs. 
This strike was called by the Boston Independent Lasters’ Union 
No. 450, and the purpose of the strike, it was stated, was to get waves 
and working conditions for the Boston workers equal to those at 
Lynn. Spreading to other groups of shoe workers in Boston the 
number of workers on strike by the second week had greatly increased. 
Great discrepancy in reports is noted as to the actual number of 
strikers, the estimates ranging from 1,500 to 10,000. 

The strike spread to Chelsea on April 15, where the number of 
workers that are out is variously reported at from 800 to 1,500. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—Three collieries of the 
Kingston Coal Co., Edwardsville, were affected, itis said, by a strike 
of 1,700 miners from April 4 to April 14, in protest against unequal! 
distribution of working time. Differences were settled in conference 
and the workers returned. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co., Nanticoke, also was affected by a strike 
which, it is understood, lasted only one day, April 19. This strike, 
it appears, was caused by a “‘bratticeman”’ being moved to another 
section of the mine, and it was agreed to reinstate him in his original 
position. About 2,000 miners were directly involved. 

Textile workers, North Carolina.—A number of strikes in the 
cotton-textile mills of North Carolina occurred during April. Most 
of them involved only a small number of workers. A description of 
the more important of these strikes follows, by location. 

Gastonia: The employees of the Loray Cotton Mill, of the Man- 
ville Jenckes Co., struck on April 2, according to press reports, de- 
manding a standard wage scale, minimum weekly wage of $20, 40- 
hour 5-day week, abolition of speeding system, equal pay for equal 
work for women and youth, sanitary housing and working conditions, 
reduction by 50 per cent of rent and light charges, and recognition of 
union. This strike has been conducted by the National Textile 
Workers’ Union and involved approximately 1,100 persons. It 
was reported in the press that 1,000 workers had returned by April 12 
and that by April 18 the plant was operating at capacity. 

Forest City: Here, ane to press reports, a strike began in the 
Florence Mill on April 8 for the abolition of the efficiency system and 
a wage increase of 20 per cent. The employees, numbering 500, 
returned, it is understood, on April 11, having secured the abolition 
of the efficiency system but not the wage increase. 

Textile workers, South Carolina.—In addition to the strikes occurring 
in South Carolina in March and referred to in the preceding issue 0! 
the Review, several strikes took place in April. The more important 
of these strikes are described below, according to location. 

Union: Claiming they were overworked the employees of the Mon- 
arch Mills began a strike on April 3 against the efficiency system. 
About 800 workers were involved either directly or indirectly. 

Employees, numbering 639, of the Union-Buffalo Mills Co. struck 
on April 1 against the ‘‘stretch-over system.’”’ The weavers objecte: 
to additional looms. Most of the workers, it is understood, returne( 
by April 15, under an agreement or understanding that each weaver 
is to operate 84 looms. 
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A strike of approximately 300 employees of the Ottaray Mills is 
also reported to have begun on April 3 against the “stretch-out”’ 
system, claiming to be overworked. The strikes at the Monarch 
and Ottaray mills were settled satisfactorily on May 14, the em- 
ployees resuming work on May 16. The settlement is understood 
to be a compromise, under which the weavers will operate 72 looms 
at a $21-a-week scale when operated to full production, and battery 
fillers were given an increase in pay of one-fourth of 1 cent per battery 
not to exceed 72 looms. Formerly regular battery fillers were paid 
4 cents and the spare hands 3% cents. These rates were raised to 
4Y and 3% cents, respectively. These mills are under the same 
management. 

Anderson: Protesting against the stretch-out system approxi- 
mately 300 weavers and loom fixers, comprising the day and night 
shifts of the Anderson Cotton Mills, quit work on April 4, according 
to press reports. The closing down of the plant threw other employees 
out of work, so that the total number of employees idle because of the 
strike is approximately 1,000. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into April, 1929 


Textile workers, South Carolina.—The strike at the Brandon Mills, 
Greenville (including, it is understood, the duck mill), which began 
March 27, was settled with the return of the workers on May 20, 
following the acceptance by them of the terms offered by the mill 
management, which were in the nature of a compromise. Virtually 
the same terms, it is said, were accepted by the employees of the 
Poinsett Mills, operations to be resumed May 23. The strike at 
the Woodruff Cotton Mills has also been settled, on the terms allowed 
the employees of the Brandon and Poinsett mills, operations to be 
resumed May 27. 


_—_oo 
Peay 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1929 
By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 97 labor disputes during 
April, 1929. These disputes affected a known total of 77,696 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and saidide. and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On May 1, 1929, there were 75 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 30 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 105. 
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Findings of Industrial Commission of Colorado in Centennia] 
Mine Case 


N MAY 3, 1929, the Industrial Commission of Colorado rendered 

a decision in the case of the coal miners in the lignite fields «; 
Boulder and Weld Counties of Colorado and the operators of {he 
Centennial Mine. The decision of the commission granted the 
miners the right of collective bargaining, and the same scale of day 
wages and working conditions as those now in effect and being ))aid 
by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and which are specified in {he 
2-year agreement between that company and the United Mine 
Workers of America. (Labor Review, October, 1928, pp. 196-202 ) 

The following petition signed by employees of the Centennial! 
Mine was filed with the commission: , 

We, the undersigned employees working in and about the lignite minc< }) 
Boulder and Weld Counties, in the State of Colorado, for the employing ¢o1- 
panies hereinafter designated opposite our respective names, hereby petitioy 
said designated companies and your commission for the same scale of day wages, 
tonnage, yardage, and dead-work scales and working conditions as are now in 
effect and being paid at the mines in the said field which are now operated by thie 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. and which are specified in that certain agreeme:\ 
between the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. and the United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 15, dated August 16, 1928, now on file with and approved by your 
commission and hereto attached. 

We further petition that said wages, scales of compensation, and conditions of 
employment be applied and made effective within 30 days following the filing of 
this petition and notice with your commission and service thereof upon +aid 
designated employers. 

Further, your commission and said employers are notified that unless ¢«1- 
pliance is made with the foregoing petition and notice within the time fixed | 
the law after filing of the same and service thereof, petitioners will exercise t! «i: 
rights under the law following the expiration of said time. 


A hearing was held on the above petition on April 22, 1929, » 
Denver, Colo., notices having been sent to the following parties: 
The Boulder Valley Coal Co., the Centennial Mine, the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor, and district No. 15, United Mine Workers 
of America. 

At this time petitions were filed by some of the employees of ‘lic 
Wm. E. Russell Coal Co., the Shamrock Mine, the State Mine, :d( 
the Puritan Mine. 

At the request of the commission, the president of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., the president of the Wim. E. Russell Coal (o., 
the general superintendent of the National Fuel Co., the sales man:vet 
of the Boulder Valley Coal Co., and the president of the Clay ion 
Coal Co. testified at the hearing. 

The petitioners contended that they were entitled to the sine 
scale of wages, tonnage, yardage, and dead work, and the same 
working conditions as are now in force and effect in the mines of t/ie 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and to the same system of collective 
bargaining as that contained in the agreement made between |i 
company and the United Mine Workers of America, and also «:n- 
tended that such an agreement would help to stabilize the «::! 
industry. 

Testimony was also introduced to show that slack or steam «\! 
had been sold for as low as 10 cents per ton; and at the time of ‘!e 
hearing the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. had a contract for 75 cen‘: * 
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ton and the National Fuel Co. one for 86 cents a ton. As these prices 
are far below the cost of production, the price on the rest of the coal 
produced must be increased to meet the loss sustained on the slack and 


steam coal. 
Merl D. Vincent, president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 


testified that the agreement between his company and the United 
Mine Workers of America was very satisfactory and read the follow- 
ing statement into the record: 


There has been a marked change in the relations between the company and 
the men. A better understanding and a spirit of cooperation has developed. 
There is a noticeable increase in the efficiency of the men in the mines and our 
own organization. Grievances and complaints are quickly settled by the pit 
committees and the superintendents with apparent satisfaction and fairness. 
Appeals have been taken in two cases only in the more than seven months the 
contract has been in force. The pit committees in two of our mines report that 
no complaints have been made. 

During the first quarter of this year there has been a noticeable increase in 
efficiency, reflected in part by an increase in tonnage production per man per day. 
There was also a decrease in cost per ton during the first quarter of this year. 
The average increase per man per day in all our mines in March this year as 
against March in 1928 was 2.7 tons. We find this increased efficiency and morale 
extending through the entire organization. While the men are paid for work at 
contract rates, which has increased their earnings, costs have not increased but 
show a decrease, due in part to more efficient work and better cooperation. 

A stabilized cost is the first step toward a stabilized market. At present no 
two operators are on the same labor-cost basis. Some pay more or less than 
others for the same class of work. If all were put on the same basis, there would 
be greater incentive, and I am sure tendency, to regulate their produetion to 
market demands and maintain reasonable and uniform prices. 

The coal industry in this field can be made to adequately compensate every 
one engaged in it and at the same time serve the public at reasonable prices. 


The findings and award of the Industrial Commission of Colorado 
follow: 


Labor is entitled to an adequate wage and the employer to a fair return on his 
investment. Labor and capital are necessary for the success of any kind of an 
industrial enterprise. One is as necessary as the other. They should work in 
harmony if labor is to receive an adequate wage and the employer is to receive a 
fair return on the investment. To secure these ends it would seem that a system 
of collective bargaining should be used. Experience has shown that it is not to 
the best interests of the employees to leave their welfare exclusively in the hands 
of the employer. While it is true that many of the employers protect the inter- 
ests of their employees, there are others who do not. The only safe and sure pro- 
tection for the employee consists of his ability to bargain collectively. 

Labor organizations are as much the product of modern industrial life as the 
corporation. There was a time when the individual workman could bargain 
with his employer on something like equality. Industrial development has 
reached a point where it is impossible in many cases for the employee to deal as 
an individual with his employer. In some cases the employer is a corporation 
with Jarge amounts of invested capital and thousands of employees. Under 
these conditions it is impossible for the individual workman to bargain on an 
equal basis. In such a case it is no bargain at all. The individual workman can 
accept the conditions named by the employer or look for other employment. 
Very little freedom of contract can exist between a man who has nothing but his 
labor to sell and the employer who can do without the labor of any particular 
individual. Freedom of contract under such conditions is little more than an 
idle dream because of the self-evident inequality. 

rhe right of the miners to bargain collectively should not be denied or abridged 
by any employer. It is one of their rights and the one principle that will settle 
many industrial controversies. There should be no opposition on the part of 
the employers to this principle. It seems to us it is one of the very best and 
safest instruments for the attainment of industrial peace and justice. 

Capital and labor must cooperate before they can really become efficient and 
efleetive. They should work together in a spirit of friendly cooperation. The 
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time has passed when any employer or owner of a mine can operate it as he 
pleases. Bich a policy is opposed to the common good. The employee 1\\<; 
have the right to share in determining what his working conditions shall }y« if 
he is to become satisfied and contented—a contented employee is an asset 
any company. 

From the evidence submitted by the president of the Rocky Mountain ['\¢] 
Co. it would seem that the agreement between said company and the United 
Mine Workers of America is working in a very efficient and effective manner 
both as to the men and the company. This contract stabilizes the price of labor, 
because they have signed up, as we understand it, for a period of two years. 

It is the decision of the commission that the application of the employees of 
the Centennial Mine of the Boulder Valley Coal Eo. be granted, and that the 
company shall allow the right of collective bargaining, pay the same wage scale. 
and grant the working conditions now in force in the mines of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co. 

The commission would suggest that the mine operators in the northern Colorado 
coal fields should have some kind of an agreement not to sell slack or steam ca! 
at less than the cost of production. This would be collective bargaining on the 
part of the employer, and if collective bargaining is right on the part of the 
employee it is also just on the part of the employer. 


to 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor of Common Street Laborers, 1928 


HE entrance wage rates and regular hours of labor of unskilled 

street laborers directly hired by more than 2,600 cities and 
towns in the United States have been compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The full compilation, giving details by individual 
communities, will appear in bulletin form. A brief summary of this 
report is given in this article. 

The rates shown are those paid by the municipalities to common 
laborers when first engaged on the construction, repairing, or cleaning 
of streets. Higher rates may be paid for greater skill or after a period 
of service. 

The questionnaires for this inquiry were sent out by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, under date of October 31, 1928, to 
all cities and towns having a population of 2,500 or over according to 
the 1920 census. About 93 per cent of these municipalities replied. 


Classified Hourly Wage Rates 


Iv TasBLeE 1 are given classified entrance wage rates for common 
street labor, the number of municipalities in each State paying each 
classified wage rate, as well as the percentage of all municipalities 
paying each classified wage rate being shown. Of the 2,626 munici- 
palities reporting, 593, or 23 per cent, were paying 40 and under 45 
cents per hour and 553, or 21 per cent, were paying 50 and under 55 
cents per hour. While 896, or about 34 per cent, paid under 40 cents 
per hour, only about 15 per cent paid 55 cents or more. 


TaBLE 1.—CLASSIFIED HOURLY RATES OF WAGES OF UNSKILLED COMMON LABOR 
HIRED BY CITIES FOR WORK IN CONSTRUCTING, REPAIRING, OR CLEANING 
STREETS 








Number of cities in which hourly wage rates of street laborers 
were— 


Num- 


ber of 
State cities 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 70 | 75 | 80 
re- |Un-| and) andj and/and/and/and/and| and) and/ and! and|and|and/| and 
port- | der| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-] un-| un-| un-} un-| un-) un-) un-} un- 
ing | 15 | der) der| der | der | der | der} der | der | der | der | der | der | der} der 
cts.| 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 70 | 75 | 80 | 85 
cts.) cts.| ets.) cts.) cts.) cts.) cts.| ets.) cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts. 
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STREETS—Continued e = 
= a 
Number of cities in which hourly wage rates of street },} 
' were— 
Num-|__ . 
ber of gee elie | 
State cities 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 70 6 
~— re- |Un-jand and/and/and and and and and and/and/andjand a 
port- | der| un-| un-| un-| un- un-| un-| un- un-| un-| un-| un-| un- | Al 
ing | 15 |der der | der der der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der 4, Al 
| ets.| 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60| 65/70) 75) 4) <: Ai 
cts. cts.| cts.| cts. cts. cts.) ets. cts.) ets.| ets.) ets. ets. cis s 
D 
he Oi Bg Gee Pn Poe ' 1/10) 16 | 32| 10) 39/12] 14/10] 3 . 1) 
ST i a eA ate ‘ge 4, aah wea Sok Bi eee oer OL Or. Bet i 
* NBR WET ASTER ale 5 Se TR: Ey Bie oak 2 i Si 2 em te ee 2 ee re 
ES: aS eer its es Be See Eee lemdeice 194 45°68) 1)..-1..-|--- rT 
a... ree | anf) PCy) a} 4] 1} 4] 1 | | oe i 
PO SE eee care eS t+ Ot ib. 84 Btn ff Set Fa) ees Oe aes ae SS ee I 
SR SARA eae Bey RR sects VEE ER gE fe Ot UR ee lc 
eae | 18 on ei oe il 4) 4) 4) 8 oy K 
Massachusetts__._.._-_........- |} 165 |----| -|----|----, 4] 14] 8) 73] 19) 27| 19) 1 k 
LS ix Sonic slong ocereeain ie op oe --| 6| 14/36)}12/17/ 3] 3] 1 | L 
ss ESS Ses eo eee see pe, 0 TESS Se re; Cpe 15; 3/10| 4 oe N 
Mississippi. - ~~~ -------=--22---] 29 | BoP Big See g UR cate rede ie ie ce \ 
* nS oRSERR EOS: 3 eas Ses: tae: 3} 15) 1) 21) 4) 42 cc i: i 
EEE EERE, of BBE SPE LS, OL see Rt 1 |. 5; 4 6} 1 h 
TT AE ET TR x yp RR ee ae eee | eee ae ae \ 
ET SE es ee ee | See Sep oe NS Sa Sa ae. 1 Cy Ses foe 5 n 
New Hampshire____.__.__.______ yf Si Pe Boos ty Pe eee ae E eee ee Oe . 
See ae... | 294 je-2fe- |) 2} 1) 9) 9 | 44] 16 [20] 10 oe ) 
New BMatiso................... SS Re So wR ss 8 ee oe eee ewe Se ; 
NE Stee Sean rneeycan bee ORE RS "eg Ba. 5 | 40 | 20/57) 11} 15 | 7 |---| , 
North Carolina----............ 52 |. we ge RS IES Tee Oa ee ee oe } 
SS ees Pita ‘ay 5 2 ms ES: ae Tee SE 1S es Cet ie i 
ae a je RS Re mee 1/ 5 13] 34 | 21 | 42| 13} 10 |---|... 
i TEE EES FREE: a Pe= ----|---- SH Tee be Ste 7 oe eS oo oe 
| RRS SPREE sea Beg EB Le Lonel 2) ST wy © 1 et 8) SL...) -- 
Pennsylvania_____.______- OU 5!) EL. GR 2] 7) 28] 88) 54) 90! 19] BF } 
Rhode Island.........---.-.-_- ied ee! ot ee ek ek eh FT , 
TR so dwn awn 30 |_. ee Fe g ASS Bee CAE PAA Oe das Ds Sk 
South Dakota___...-.........-- gem Eres BGT ERS ee (Sag S Pte ae Sie Ree ee | 
take ncthnnsadeiuatiin 39 Peis Bi i yee ee on Seep i 
CSIP SEES ET CER OE 106 |---"} 8} 5 | 28| 26} a7 | ae P| a 22222 11 
SR a ae TS _» a BE ees a EM | 8| 4 --=-| 7S % Oh Baal mg 
,. | RNAS ESL To fp Relate SL FL cod ee eterna) 8 Ro 
, | SS a ae A RS es ee 19 | 11 | OT BActuic kc. See ee 
. i a OR. iat i nan | Bj...) 17] 7] é| ; 
West Virginia._...-------_____- bit. ny ay S| 2| wi. 8) Ohi 
, Ge Se BE RN Se ----| 3) 6| 28} 20) 10| 10] 3} 2 |..-.|.--- 
CS REE io ed hee RAS, A Yi. a 2.5 incest 2 feoeet ST 2 ju... | 1 
ae Ra Ne aE Pi 2,626 | 4 | 64 |119 195 |201 (313 (593 198 |553 |154 [137 | 57 | 7 | 2s 
ae eRe Sees Come © | 1000} @); 2} 5) 7) 8] 12} 23} 8} 21] 6) 5; 2) 
| | | 














1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Classified Weekly Hours of Labor 


In Tasux 2, classified working hours per week of unskilled street 
laborers are presented. The number of municipalities in each State 
whose laborers work each classified number of hours per week «re 
shown, and the percentage of all municipalities whose street laborers 
work each specified number of hours per week are also set forth. 0! 
the total cities and towns reporting, 1,053, or 40 per cent, had « 4>- 
hour week and 13 per cent a working week of less than 48 hours. 
the other hand, 46 per cent had a working week of over 48 hows 
While the street laborers in 9 per cent of the cities worked 44 hours « 
roan week, in 13 per cent of the cities such laborers had a 60-!:0! 
week. 
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CLASSIFIED HOURS PER WEEK WORKED BY UNSKILLED COMMON 















































LI 2.— I} 
awe OR HIRED BY CITIES FOR WORK IN CONSTRUCTING, REPAIRING, OR CLEAN- 
ING STREETS 
wt | Number of cities havinz working week of— 
aya | 3 RAY ae OF 
er of | — Na pe Ag Over 55. 
State | cities | | and | gg | and 5h and 60 
oie | hours | = hours a hours | hours og hours 
| hours _ hours hours 
Re Se | 4 1 3 | 2 5 6 | 7 | 9 
AriZona-_-.------------ - | 15 ietieetateeted tedadaednaiedeetnes 15 Celica leateieaietieatadteteath tealediadeatededtead tectetiadiedeaataed |  ieedetetietieteties 
ArkansaS.---------- -- 38 al | V mi Sette a ye 8 | 5 2 14 
California. ---- ----- --- 103 | 25 3 | 73 |-------- B diwendcethpecamecs 1 
Oelorad@. scastaleesesnncacee« pone BS ts 2 Sea A oe A Ria =-|--------|-------- | 1 
Connecticut - .---- - eecaces 30 4 ] y 9 S i husiadbdacinee sabcdivedl SEBS S SPE 
Delaw are_..-.---- : - - DB liwende 2 5 eee Bese ~o|-------- ] 
District of Columbia--_------ oe ee Die ae ye sein Eo gtacaaindias des-biaenede 
Florida Netithith ties e~ 34042 26 | 1 | 2 | 5 3 | 6 | >| 1 | 5 
(Georg 1a . ‘ . = 1 | 1 - es aioe 18 6 19 
Idah paddeonssacs-s-af 2D b---- ~|------:- ees ee oe 
Minols.. .ccadpWeues =o. 2<c- 165 1 26 | 5 | 68 | 21 | 29 (9 ees 15 
Indian’..ij cba bide. 90 : 2) = 7 ~ 9 | ; = 
lowa o opebaeses Sedo cuceece is OF Dimsdale da | _— GF £8 jenwcces- | e 
ceases. cela ae pera os * ee | Speen HERR i 
Rental tol ktatidenestones 41 16 | 1 7 | 5 | — a 12 
Louisigtiic ice Ged +2 5see- 30 2 1 2 | 2 | 10 1 2 | 210 
Maine. .ss2.006 4% ee Oe 25 1 |-------- 5 2 | 1 + we eer Lpennss 
Moarvlatic cack cue. << 42---s 17 Blndewesi 5 | 7 2 a ee eee 1 
Massachusetts._...........-- 164 1 43 | 12 93 | 9 | 6 1 |--------|------ - 
Michigan. 32. bans 0c o es p 92 1 | 6 12 | 17 | - Oa eee 2 | 23 
Min neSGicicl Sb bkee's acnsiuccce 55 1 | 1 19 | 1 | eS eee .7 24 
Mississippi - ~~~ -- ; : 30 1 | ] a 3 A 1 . 
Missouri a : 58 2) 4 Ves 2 See 1 
Montana. -- eine _ ot SEs Ee ee gg SS ER eee Pe ee 1 
Nebraska. - Soc a Se ; al e Se eka BRS ads Sihte heaton | 11 
Nevads....-<nianeis : eee. 1 SE ek RR a SE es See Raseidh Shiednna 
New Hampshire__-__- ‘ . Thee my Secceee Z| 5 | 3 See ar ay sae ae 
ak 114 27 ; 13 | 36 | 29 | s ip oe ee 
New Mexico Ste eRe 11 y Bee ee 8 | PT ee tic othe: Eas. . 
New Yeu an... ....- 161 31 | il | 89 | 5 | EOS 7 
North Carolina_-_.-....---- SE A es 1 | 3 | 1 29 | 2 16 
North DeigG62.<i3 U.c4:-.... +g eres én 6 |.-----.-|--------|--------|-------- 6 
Ohio EID toa ~~ oe 139 25 15 | 72 7 | 8 Sit icts 8 
Oklahoma-.-_--.-.-- Gell 58 3] 1 | OF SERS EE Mtns 2 
QUOSOM i: dita tsecnnch Race 22 9 Be . Sl: Soc SRR ea) Se es 
Pennsylvania bad 290) 14 16 | 74 70 58 33 9 | 16 
Rhede.Island._......-.-- 21 2 | 1 3 5, ao }eneonne- i 
South Carolina ------ aa OP Fn oc eo taiene 1 4 | bile cin bs 17 | 1 | 7 
South Dakota____-_--- ne 14 es eee eae 2 ®t Co 6 
Tennessee. ....._- PML ET ESE 1 39 1 | 1 | 3 | 4 | 5 12 i 212 
Tena, Soe tecin rae k oo ods 106 19 | 4) 75] 6 | | ae 2 | 4 
Utah 5 es =. 15 Pps ee 14 mee SS Fe a a 
Verne sa 14 | ee 1 j 2 1 | SS Seer Se 
Virgin adieptioswwich anes 38 | 2 | 2 2 | 11 6 9 | My 5 
Washington. _____-- 33 | 2 | 2 _ ) ae AS lw wsiees Malia — 
West Virginia. ......_-. 34 | 1 | 2) 9 | 5 | ORS. ciate | aatiane 5 
Wisconegi.cutis..-4<-~.-: 82 | 43 | 1 13 | 12 | 17 4 | 3 | 29 
Wyoming ip 30h 5-22 cae. B j..--+---|-aes---+ S ices. linitales = Se See ee 
/, 2 mes so SS 5245 | 109 | 1,053 | 282 378 154 49 6 349 
Per cauidiihaccpesct-<---cf; MOO 9 4 | i | 14 6 | 2 13 
Sule een eS eee eee Se ee bc irk es 
Including 1 with less than 44 hours per week. ‘ Including 2 with less than 44 hours per week. 
‘ Including 1 with more than 60 hours per week. ® Including 7 with less than 44 hours per week. 
? Less than 44 hours per week. 6 Including 2 with more than 60 hours per week. 


Wages of Seamen, 1928 


HE following data showing wage rates of seamen on American 
and foreign vessels are from Merchant Marine Statistics, 1928, 
published by the Bureau of Navigation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. : 
The report states that all wages shown in the tables, except Ameri- 
can, are from consular reports. The American figures are averages 
taken from reports of the shipping commissioners. The wages on 
foreign vessels are stated in the United States equivalents of the 
foreign values, taken at the exchange rateon January 1 of the year 
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named. When more than one rate has been reported for foreign 
vessels, due to length of service or other conditions, the highest js 
usually given in the table. On Dutch tank steamers the wages in the 
deck department are about 10 per cent more than those listed. Tho 
wages on American motor ships average about 10 per cent more than 
on steamships. On German motor ships the engineers receive $5 per 
month more and the other personnel in the engineering department 
$3 more than on steamships. 

Table 1 gives the average monthly wage rates on January 1, 1928 
of four typical classes of seamen for the United States and for certain 
important foreign countries. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF SEAMEN ON AMER. 
ICAN AND FOREIGN STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONg 
AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 1928 











Car- Chief | , | Able | Car- | Chief 











| Able | Fire- - 
Nationality of vessels; sea- | pen- | engi- men || Nationality of vessels | sea- pen- | engi- | "ire 
| men | ters | neers | /men ters | neers | ‘00 

| | 
American: EE TE rte $21 | $24 | $108 $94 
eee $60 | $76) $267 68 5 een... -....<.-.- 27 | 33 112 31) 
S. Shipping ES RIE 29 | 35 91 31 
|. Sees 62 | 79 262 65 || Norwegian______- nel 43 47 14] 44 
Sa See 44 63 | 1147 46 || Spanish________ ebapcaaietl 33 | 35 205 3 
SSS Seer 42 | 48 171 43 || Swedish__.______- ‘ 42 44 146 7 
ae SES ee 40 46 151 42 | 











1 On motor vessels, $227. 


Table 2 presents detailed data, similar to those given in Table 1, 
for all classes of seamen, as of January 1 of 1927 and 1928: 
TABLE 2.—_AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, JANUARY |, 
1927 AND 1928 


















































American | British | Danish Dutch French 
United | | —_— 
Occupation ~~ ae \* | | 
Board. | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927) 1928 | 1927 | 192s 
1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | | | 
Deck department: | 
NR Bow hgebwdlaes $174 |$178 ($184 |$185 |1$112 |1$112 $144 $140 $111 |$111 | $79 | $79 
SS eee 153 | 155 | 164 | 165 | 277] 277 | 112/ 108! 84 | 84) 53) 5 
CO SS ESS eat 137 | 140 | 149 | 150 58 59 64 62 54 SS 
Fourth mate..................... 116 | 121 | 150} 125| 51} 51) 64) 62 |_._-- ae z, 
Oran vnc naccc.cccccceecue 72| 73| 74| 75) 51 51; 49; 48) 4) 4 | 24 2 
2a Si lag ee ease BT. 77| 761 79| 79} 63 63 | 49] 48) 46) 46/| 24 24 
ESE Sere ee e- 59 60 62 62) 44 44 43 42 40 40 21 I 
Seamen, ordinary. -..............- 44; 45| 47/1 47; 2 29; 21} 21); 2]; 2] 19 19 
Engineer department: 
le a Aa at 268 | 267 | 263 | 262 | 3147 | 3147 | 173 | 171 | 151 | 151 | 109 108 
Second engineer__............---- 175 | 177 | 184 | 185 | 4112 | 4112 | 128 | 126 | 103 | 103 77 77 
CE a 154 | 156 | 164 | 165.| 577 | 577 93 91 72 72 61 6) 
Weare set .. .. <. snn- sad 138 | 141 | 149 | 150 58 | 659 75 72 46 50 | 50 50 
Jumiet Get .35...- 36a. 2a. LS re oe Ger ener aes... nk... i 
I i a ak 62 63 65 65 46 46 45 43 42 42 24 24 
CUO hci i Riccintib beatin a aii 68 69 72 72 49 | 749 45 48 46 | 46 23 2 
eins akdenanaiiipniinnndicia 68 | 70; 72| 72 49 3 be 3S ~ a 
Coal passer or wiper___.......--_-| 52/} 53] 58| 58 44 44| 30] 29) 34] 34/] 21! 21 
Steward department: 
Ela Ei IS: Fi | 125 | 122 | 122 | 120 71 71 80 yi Oe ee 28 
Second steward ......-.-..------- | 93 | 96! 100 | 100 46 OD Tos, edetelesseca.-3- & -- 
SEE TN: a Aa mee 102 | 100; 97 | 100 66 66 59 SD Vi. Sess 58 23 23 
, a a ES i age EEF OS 81 78 |} 81 79 43 43 | 29] 29 j---_-- 52 16 6 
pS REET Sa OES 47) 47) 48) 48 40 hes... aoe Artes fa 619 4 
pA? Sp RELEASE SP Aetycgle 41 42 42 gt AG SPOR SIRT 11 ge Pays 10 a) 9 
1 On the largest vessels, with superior certificate, after 3 years, $122. 
2 On the largest vessels, with superior certificate, after 3 years, $83. 
3 On motor vessels, $227. 5 On motor vessels, $95. 7 On motor vessels, $51. 


4 On motor vessels, $146. 6 On motor vessels, $62. 
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TABLE 2-—-AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 



































L <p EAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 
; 1927 AND 1928—Continued 
: 
] oo is Pie & Se ee ee a ; iA “anal | : 
' German Italian Norwegian Spanish | Swedish 
1 Occupation hin Mi aah: taieee a 
1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 1927 1928 | 1927 1928 
anaes 2 
ck department: 
ee RT aga RE $69 | $79 | $55 | $72 | $130} $154] $115 | $128 | $100] $105 
Pee, « cccccnkuvccdoecee 56 62 46 60 114 120 76 86 74 80 
"Wels ss ok, See ail 42 48 39 54 88 93 65 73 59 60 
Pe ek oc cana os <batenns 33 37 3 eee 63 . | ie aes SS RAE a Alm Al 
= ROO SGUE Ra RRR S RE 29; 33] 2] 46| 48] 47 34 38 46 | 46 
6 Ee ee ees era 29 33 27 35 51 47 31 35 46 44 
pa ap NIE Tg i ae 24 | 27 22 29 43 43 30 33 40 42 
Seaman, ordinary --_-......-.----- 12 |e eereees 19 23 23 26 29 33 30 
Engineer department: 
CHR os 2 oo ct 102 112 76 91 152 141 183 205 148 146 
Second engineer___.........-.---- | 69 79 55 72 101 103 115 | 128 90 92 
PRI oo kn oko coca ocence ; 6 62 46 60 88 84 80 | 90 72 69 
Fourth engineer........-....---.-- | 42 48 39 54 63 EE OTS 55 55 
Junior engineer -- - __----- het eR ey, | | a ee Ae cece SE SR Yeas “oe 
Fireman . - ------- abit cudieciaetiod 4 27| 30 24 31 44 44 31| 34 40 37 
She onitinit’ icwedinumgiphod 23 |. 3il SSE See 25 31 34 43 43 
| RE lI Aaa er : aia AR SMS Cee 34 oy gaan a a OE ee 
Coal passer or wiper ----......--- Pee ss 26 22 28 25 25 26 | 29 28 2A 
Steward department: 
fo eee fewest | 62) 28| 27) 114] 101 38 | 43 73 74 
SEP a FD ee LS Se | } eS ee 
7) i i a gS a bee ji cue 32| 76) 80 35| 39 48 50 
ESE eee ona a> 20 24 SEE. ERS: § SEs rare: eee 
Mess steward .......... neha we le ke eR . ee ae RSE t eee oe 
Je SS SE pee bes ae 6 | 7 12 16 13 13 15 | 16 -| 13 
| j i 


























Table 3 shows the variations in the wage rates of seamen on Amer- 
ican merchant vessels of 500 gross tons and over in 1928: 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID ON AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 
OF 500 GROSS TONS AND OVER IN 1928, BY DESTINATION OF VESSEL 





























| West : Atlantic 
Conti- Indies, ar Asia | Pacific to Fe- 
. , Great | South | Mexico, and : : cific 
Occupation nr nental | : Gulf coasting| Africa 
Britain Rarene | America| and coastin Aus- trade ports, 
pe | Central a tralia and vice 
America versa 
ae oh 
| 
Steam vessels: 
Able seaman - - - $63 $63 | $61 $61 $60 $61 $63 $61 $59 
Boatswain __.._- 75 75 | 7 74 72 73 76 73 70 
Carpenter _ ____- 79 78 | 79 76 77 78 77 77 75 
First mate... _.. 184 183 | 182 178 174 183 168 183 179 
Second mate___-| 164 162 | 161 151 152 160 147 163 157 
Fireman______.- 66 66 | 63 64 63 63 64 64 61 
Trimmer _____.- 5 58 61 51 54 57 58 57 54 
First engineer _ _| 253 252 255 252 248 269 247 250 255 
Second engineer 166 182 179 175 172 183 169 180 175 
Sailing vessels: 
SN Ra cinainabedvaccena 60 60 66 60 PB nttignenitnn 62 
_ Sat Saas sees ae 70 69 69 ere Wenge 77 
ORI AS bho nsas-5-aleas-55-— SECTS WROTE EL CSN AS 85 
First mate___._- Septic: Copel 83 100 84 125 3 ieee 128 
Second mate..../.....-.--]....---.- sist deena 70 See ee BO issu5icas. 137 














Wage Changes Under Recent Agreements and Awards 
Railway Clerks—Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad 


TS railway clerks on the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad have 
secured an increase in wages through negotiations with the 
management. The increase amounts to approximately 3 cents an 
hour, with further increases in‘'many cases to equalize rates where 
inequalities existed. 
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Railroad Shopmen 


Tue Chicago & North Western Railway has granted its shop em- 
ployees an increase of 5 cents an hour, effective May 1, 1929. Nowy. 
tiations were conducted by System Federation No. 12 of the Railw: ay 
employees’ Union. 

Shop employees of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway secured an increase jy 
wages ranging from 2 to 5 cents an hour through the signing of an 
agreement between representatives of these railways and the Asso- 
ciation of Rock Island Mechanical and Power Employees. The 
maximum wages under the new schedule will be 81 cents an hour. 
Helpers and helper apprentices receive an increase of 3 cents an hour: 
junior helpers, coach cleaners, power plant firemen, and other power 
plant employees were adv anced 2 cents an hour. The increases 
became effective March 16, 1929. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad granted an increase 
in wages ranging from 1 to 5 cents an hour to its shop employees, 
effective April 1, 1929. First-class mechanics will receive an addi- 
tional 5 cents an hour; second-class mechanics and freight-car men, 
4 cents an hour; unskilled mechanics and helpers, 3 cents an hour: 
and apprentices 1 to 5 cents an hour. 

The Erie Railroad granted an increase in wages, effective May |, 
1929, of 5 cents an hour to all shop mechanics and helpers on the 
system, with the exception of helpers with less than one year’s 
experience, who were given an increase of 3 cents an hour. The 
employees at the Meadville shops voted that the Meadville loco- 
motive shops should be included under the system federation agree- 
ment. 

Shop employees of the Green Bay & Western Railroad, through 
negotiations with the management, secured an increase of 8 cents an 
hour, effective April 26, 1929. This increase brings the wages «/ 
the mechanics, helpers, and apprentices of all crafts up to the standard 
rates paid by the union roads. 

The Hocking Valley Railroad granted its shop employees an incresse 
of 5 cents an hour, effective February 16, 1929. 

Shop employees on the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana 
were granted an increase in wages, effective March 1, 1929. Me- 
chanics receive an increase of 5 cents an hour; car builders and car 
inspectors, an increase of 4 cents; helpers, an increase of from | to 
2 cents; and apprentices, an increase of from 1 to 4 cents an hour 


Railroad Telegraphers—Reading Railroad 


Tue telegraphers on the Reading Railroad have secured increa-cs 
of 2 and 3 cents an hour and a six-day work week, effective Apri! |, 


1929. 
Train Dispatchers 


Tue Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal granted the train ‘\is- 
patchers a wage increase of $10 per month effective March 16, 1‘. 
Under the new schedule the chief dispatchers will receive $310 a 
month and trick dispatchers $250 a month. These men also get a 
two aaa vacation, pay while on sick leave, and one day off exch 
mont 
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The train dispatchers system committee on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad has negotiated a new wage agreement and a new schedule 
governing rules and working conditions, effective April 5, 1929. The 
jew rates established are $250 a month for dispatchers ‘with the ex- 
ception of one trick at Springfield, Mass., and three tricks at Woods- 

ville, N. H., which will pay $247.50 a month. 

A new agreement with the Hocking Valley Railroad negotiated 
by the Train Dispatchers Association provides an increase of 38 cents 
a day, effective April 16, 1929, six trick positions pay $10.16 a day, or 
$265 a month, and three trick positions pay $9.78 a day, or $255 a 
month. This agreement was negotiated through the United States 
Board of Mediation, which was represented by T. E. Bickers. 

Train dispatchers on the Minneapolis, St. Paul, & Sault Ste Marie 
Railroad secured an increase in wages, effective as of January 1, 
1929. Trick dispatchers receive $263.92 a month. The chief train 
dispatchers receive $322 a month, except at Bismarck where the chief 
receives $317 amonth. The assistant chief dispatchers are increased 
from $300 to $307 a month. 

Train dispatchers on the Michigan Central Railroad were granted 
an increase in wages, establishing a maximum rate of $267.50 per 
month, effective April 1, 1929. 

The Western Pacific Railroad granted the train dispatchers an 
increase of $10 per month, effective May 1, 1929. The new scale 
provides $265 a month for trick dispatchers, $305 a month for night 
chiefs, and $315 for chiefs. 

By a new agreement negotiated between the train dispatchers and 
the New York Central lines, effective April 1, 1929, train dispatchers 
were granted an increase of $10 a month, thereby establishing a new 
maximum seale of $267.50 a month, and the provisions of the respec- 
tive schedules were changed to provide for a 313-day divisor instead 
of the existing 306-day divisor. 


Street Railway Employees—Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A NEW agreement made by Division 682 of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Employees secured an increase 
of from 5 to 7 cents an hour. The new wage rate established is 48 
cents an hour for the first six months’ service, 50 cents an hour for 
the second 6 months, 52 cents an hour for two years’ service, and 55 
cents an hour for those in service more than two years. 





i i ee 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Wyoming, 1928 


N 1928 the average wages per day for 13,022 employees in various 

industries in Wyoming, including professional and public service, 
was $5.22, and the average pay check for June, 1928, was $136.68. 

For 1,065 woman workers the average wage per ‘day, 1928, was 
$3.20 and the average pay check for June, 1928, was $83.59. 
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Detailed wage statistics taken from the sixth biennial report. of 
the Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Wyoming are as follows: 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOYEES IN WYOMING 
1928, BY INDUSTRY 
































| - 

Wages 7 Average 

Number Wages |. Hours ay 

Industry employed ying per day | per day eh k, 
4 = 1928 
a a 193 60. 1 $5. 29 by $132, 97 
Contracting and constructing.._...............__.__- 542 82. 1 6. 73 8.2 169. 39 
Farming and stock raising_--_.................--...- 358 32.3 2. 93 9.5 81. 53 
aa SO ae cn ewalons 391 59. 3 5. 06 8.8 134. 76 
ERG VEST SS Leas: ee eo 456 35. 6 3. 10 8.7 1). OF 
iE ila iE A RNR 147 56. 2 4. 66 8.4 108, 2 
Manufacturing-_.____- eh RR OE Sp 8 bie Mr oS oe 587 55. 4 4.75 8.8 26, 37 
De Ps GINS. 6 «nine cten se eevadeh cecil 2, 769 84.7 6. 80 8 145, 30 
eee foe So ee ee 1, 266 74.7 7.09 9.5! 21.9 
EG ee Soe ees ee See ep es eee A 3, 021 77.3 6. 24 8 192. 76 
Be io Bi nn ck innate telliate eiks anit 223 71.3 5. 26 7.8 134, 23 
se CRN ae Se Re OS Pe ee RST 557 62. 6 4.76 7.6 127. 73 
Telephone and telegraph. -...............--.----.--- 369 60. 5 4. 82 8 125. 97 
, 2 ee a 2, 143 64.8 5. 69 8.8 144. 9] 
5 RRM ail ann eee eae NIE SARE A IRE 13, 022 62. 6 5. 22 8.4 136. 68 





TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF WOMEN WORKERS, 1923, 
BY OCCUPATION 


> 


























| Number; Hours Hours | Average | Averago 

Occupation | em- r r wages (pay check 

ployed ay week per day June, 192 

EE ART ESE Oe eee TR 76 7.5 45.5 $3. 86 $08, 08 
GI bn hde sh ge in SEL. dba tvbtdncecbiedbeck 19 7.3 46.9 3. 32 84. 40 
TES I I SD ae MEO 147 s 49. 6 3. 11 80. 17 
Cee ee te ee es 41 8.9! 58.8 2. 83 73.21 
Lr OR a ok see da he 61 8 | 43.3 3. 10 72. 8 
Fn eee Raa acai AAS RL Ae LE. Ter: 2 Ts 34 7.8 54.7 1. 85 53. 19 
ERT A SY Sa TASS. BOS ok Ge ca 19 10. 5 56 3.70 103. 36 
Operators, telephone and telegraph _............._._. 6 7.8 49.7 4. 25 107. 23 
i RE Re ERIE SARE AE EERE ee 53 7.7 45.4 3. 82 97. 05 
, RRR en ee ae RL” Se Peay SY 78 7.8 53.5 2. 28 68. 25 
pS i aa a TRS PE MES 5 CARED. 531 7.5 46. 2 3. 12 82.0 
en Se Mee Me Ie 1, 065 8 49.9 3. 20 | 83. 59 











Wages in Porto Rico, 1928 


is GENERAL, in the fiscal year 1928 the economic conditions of 
laborers in Porto Rico occupied in cultivating and grinding sugar 
were similar to those reported the preceding year, according to thie 
annual report of the Governor of Porto Rico. However, the number 
of laborers employed increased over 10 per cent during the year and 
the period of activity was longer, resulting largely from greater 
production. Wages also increased, in some cases reaching $14 per 
week. 

In tobacco planting and cultivating the number of workers were 
very appreciably reduced. At one time approximately two-thirds 0! 
the farm laborers were unemployed. Some of them, however, were 
able to get jobs on the sugar plantations. There was practically 10 
change in wages. 

In the coffee-growing districts fewer men were employed and ('i¢ 
period of active work was reduced. The wages of field labore 
(men and women) ran from 60 cents to $1.25 per day. The living 
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-onditions of these workers are very poor. Very little has been done 
by the land owners toward the improvement of the housing of their 
tenant laborers. Better dwellings are needed and more extensive 
allotments of land for minor crops and gardens. 

In the year under review better wages were paid in the fruit districts 
and greater numbers were employed in fruit canning and packing. 
For large numbers of men and women wages ranged from 60 cents to 
$1.50 per day, the majority of these workers receiving more than $1. 

The embroidery and needlework industry has become one of the 
principal Porto Rican industries, and employs, it is estimated, from 
40,000 to 50,000 women and girls, among them many home workers. 
The earnings of these home workers are low, but are a welcome source 
of income. The factory employees are pieceworkers. The number 
of factories in this industry is growing each year, particularly at 
Mayaguez. Workers on private and public construction in the period 
covered had at least an average amount of employment. 

The demand for skilled carpenters, masons, painters, plumbers, and electricians 
seems fairly constant and the wages paid are satisfactory. Helpers’ wages are 
small. Those engaged in government and municipal work receive $1 per day, 
the minimum wage fixed by law. In private work the amount paid varies with 


the demand. Skilled mechanics, blacksmiths, melters, lathe operators, and 
welders receive from $3 to $4 per day. 


Factories making cigarettes, cigars, and stripping are in the most 
important Porto Rican cities and towns. Production has been re- 
duced by recent strikes. 

Porto Rico is still confronted with the problems of overpopulation, 
among them seasonal and sectional unemployment. The following 
statement, however, from the above-mentioned report is encouraging : 


There are more persons employed in any season in Porto Rico than ever before, 
and the periods of work are longer now than ever before. Wages on the whole 
are higher now than ever before. And these increases are decidedly greater than 
the percentage of the increase of population. There has been a large increase 
each year for the last five years in the amount of ee work, in general 
business, and in the building of private residences. ‘There has been an increased 
volume of trade. Transportation has largely increased. All this has created a 
constantly increasing demand for labor. It is true that in some places during 
certain periods there is little work and many idle. There are also places where 
there is at times a demand for labor and not enough laborers to supply the 
demand. 


_ The governor emphasizes the need for the establishment of new 
industries on the island as a means of eliminating unemployment and 
declares that ‘‘the wages paid for labor in Porto Rico are too low.” 





Wages of Skilled and Unskilled Workers in Nassau, Bahama 
Islands 


N 1928 unskilled workmen in Nassau were paid from 9 pence to } 
shilling (18 to 24 cents) per hour, or 6 to 8 shillings ($1.46 to $1.95) 
per day, while skilled workers ‘‘continued to receive” £1 ($4.87) or 
are day. These figures are given in a report from the American 
consul, C, C. Broy, at Nassau, dated April 10, 1929, who states that 
wages of common labor in that colony are said to be higher than in 
many parts of the West Indies and are much above the average of a 
few years ago. 
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Wages in Germany, March, 1929 


6 Be table following shows hourly and weekly wages in 12 prin- 
cipal industries in Germany on March 1, 1929, according 
the trade agreements in effect. The figures are compiled from t)\e 
Wirtschaft und Statistik for the cea half of March, 1929, pub- 
lished by the State Statistical Bureau, Berlin, 1929 (p. 260). 


HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGES IN 12 PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES ON MARCH 1, 1929 
[At par mark = 23.8 cents, pfennig=0.238 cent; exchange rate about par] 






























































Skilled workers | Unskilled workers 
Hourly wage | Weekly wage | Hourly wage Weekly wave 
Industry # Perea oy | a 
ted met ne 
In pfen- — In — In pfen- eo In hs 
mgs | rency | MKS | rency | mi8s | rency | marks | ron, y 
| ha =a a a 
Production goods: 
RES See oe FP eee es 121.4 $0.29 | 58.26 | $13. 87 75.7 $0. 18 41. 34 $9. 84 
Metal trades__......___-- RRS 100. 8 .24| 49.54) 11.79 75.3 18 | 37.00 &§ 
a : 103. 4 .25 | 49.63 11. 81 85. 5 20 41. 04 7 
Building -..--........-.| 1344] 132] 6432] 15.31! 111.0 | 53.12] 12 64 
Woodworking....._.___- -...| 119.0 -23) 56.18 | 13.37 | 102.5 24 | 48.42 11. 52 
, ae nie _| 82.9 -20| 39.79; 9.47 74. 5 18 35. 76 & 
OO SE ee eee v 111.9 -27| 538.72) 12.79 97.4 23 46. 76 l 
pes Ye RPTL RSE ates ae 112.6 a7 | 54.43| 1295] 83.3 .20| 41.72] | 
Consumption goods: g 
Ts MND on, isco nl 78. 1 .19 | 37.49 8. 92 65.8 | -16 |} 31.58 7. 52 
:. “ “Sx anPeipe Tela 57.4 .14] 27.55 6. 56 46. 4 | -1l 22. 27 i) 
Meemetie. i. i. 5-J-21u1 124.5] .30| 59.74| 1422] 1101! 26 | 52.86 | 12.58 
Candy and chocolate____.._______ 101. 4 .24| 48.67 11. 58 87.4 .21 | 41.95 Ys 
Cardboard, males_____-_________- 92.4 .22| 44.35] 10.56) 77.8! .19 | 37. 34 & 89 
Cardboard, females -_- _..........- | 60.5 .14| 29.04 6. 91 499.9; .12|) 2.95 70 
Avniteieisene 2 iiss todd | 73.8 .19| 37.83| 9.00] 665| .16| 31.94 6] 
aE —— 
I | 95.9 .23| 49.56} 11.80 77.1 | .18 | 39.83 Y. 48 
Average, all industries________- 108. 2 .26)} 52.40!) 12.47 81.2 | 19 40.56 9. 68 
i 
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Wages and Hours of Labor on Banana Farms and on the Dock 
in Honduras, March, 1929 


HE following data on wages and hours of banana-farm workers 
and of dock workers in the Tela consular district, Honduras, «re 
from a report by the American vice consul, T. Monroe Fisher, of that 
district, dated March 30, 1929. The wage rates are given in United 
States currency. 
Wages on banana farms 


RI oe oa gu tas to kes = tae ete eee permonth.. $150-$190 
‘Timeneeper.. .. 2. SPR Nee UR 2 GOi..24 100 
AMMOOOT oo. onnak - sink bes RPE <Hed per day... 1. 25— 1. 50 
Wages on the dock 
Per hour 
Ce 6S SC PEIUS Cs oO eae ees $0. 25 and $0. 35 
URW OGD: on 53S. os ce iiak.’. Sealine St .35 and. 50 
I as nccios diene inetn ater aisle dct tid trainin .35 and. 50 
IRE eae ae ise ia Aa ER. .35and~ . 50 
Sg. kh ag I Fi Sle Tg Sega ov pep, yeasts nth ee .35 and. 50 
Cie: 2 ot Sh LA eae ee os We .35 and. 50 
Smepestets. . . 21xde ewe cxcndcdued anes - ls . .385 and . 50: 
SI a. scar > saiedins ndiieninilde ated ox ncaapcitaia a ain tal .50 and. 60 
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The hours of labor on the banana farms are from 6 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
with an hour and a half for lunch on ordinary days; on fruit-cutting 
days the hours are from sunrise to sunset. On the dock, the hours 
are from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. ! 
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Wages in Milan, Italy, in January, 1929 


HE table below shows current hourly, daily, weekly, and. over- 
Tan wages in various industries and occupations in the city of 
Milan, Italy, in January, 1929. 

The figures are taken from the Milano Rivista Mensile del Comune 
di Milano (Statistical bulletin of the city of Milan) for February, 
1929 (p. 127). 


CURRENT HOURLY, DAILY, WEEKLY, AND OVERTIME WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUS- 
TRIES AND OCCUPATIONS IN MILAN, ITALY, IN JANUARY, 1929 


[Exchange rate of lire=5.26 cents] 























P . Overtime 
a ‘ Hourly Daily Weekly 
Industry and occupation wan | wane wont rate per 
our 
——_-— - — 
Building industry: 
Mi lintiiidis a ccinbcineclomidiciceitee Nitlnd anna coll | $0. 181 $1. 45 $8. 71 $0. 236 
oR eS TE . 189 1. 51 IE Bi sceceoiniidin 
JoMMT no ee oo ce ceva nncadbanbiic . 176 1.41 2 See 
DO ica cous acl tenn a sy ceadins wa nbleglnhies . 208 1. 66 9. 97 . 311 
Dees SeNOION a. . 192 1. 54 9. 22 . 288 
UN ha irck ba chantinvaa Vabseunn sense ieeed .118 . 947 5. 68 . 154 
Metal trades: 
Finda an teeiesncbninnidnes mcnnatiencldtikknweitietnte . 158 1. 27 7. 59 . 181 
Ne... denn dadinn ss dc ids eeeneusuued .170 1. 36 8.17 . 187 
A iiniccadacccdebantbucssediveedbnsdnliameiebe .172 1. 38 8. 25 . 181 
OEE SD. ALR MCN « Paeee Oe TNT . 126 1.01 6. 04 . 145 
Furniture industry: 
COs 40. nti aice obese tlSet a da hd . 206 1. 64 9. 86 . 237 
Un ain sg cath meiemes . 145 1. 16 6. 97 . 167 
Typographical industry: 
(om positors— 

AS, I gS EAE Pe Fy ABE Ye Ne . 234 1. 87 11. 22 . 304 
EGE a Rs CRE Beye ope CaM ee EG . 257 2. 05 12. 32 . 333 
PN a Sl hii alin e ondas tecksok cme ateaeillsiiens . 252 2. 02 12. 13 - 328 

a i ea ia. cs cath oak mestibiaeneaibamien . 231 1. 85 11. 07 . 300 
Helpers... ...-- a sahil aides as ikl wth then exeain > 2 esibinwasababing Aoeeeesde oe . 157 1. 25 7. 52 . 204 
DG 5 te a So Uo ds nkieennnbedbbbes . 234 1. 87 11. 22 . 304 
ae: iit ERIS AT ARN a RE ey SR hes ~ . 130 1. 04 6. 24 . 169 
Chemical industry: 
FS i ad satinen mele . 140 1,12 6. 72 . 161 
i 








Wages in Palermo, Sicily, April, 1929 


CCORDING to a report from Consul Howard K. Travers, of 
Palermo, Italy, April 2, 1929, seasonal inactivity among the 
farmers during the winter months in Sicily has been practically 
annulled by the large road bu'lding program outlined by the provincial 
and national authorities. Farm ted in that vicinity receive about 


$1 per day in addition to board, lodging, and wine. Complaint is 
made that the young men who have attended schools in the city are 
generally unwilling to do manual labor, and several landholders have 
stated that in the interior of the island it is increasingly difficult. to 
obtain good farm labor. 
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Wages in Lithuania, 1928 


REPORT from American vice consul P. J. Reveley, Kovno 

March 31, 1929, gives the following data regarding wages and 
salaries in Lithuania in 1928, conversions being made into United 
States Currency on the basis of 1 lit=10 cents: 


Day laborers: Lits U. 8. currency 
SN OI ners nities tue weendanns 4. 60 $0. 46 
eo SO a ee ee ee Se 3. 05 . 31 


Private business: 
Clerks, salesmen and women, permonth. 300-350 30. 00— 35. 00 
Bookkeepers and skilled clerks, per 


OS  ahebeeh eniees Sik or gh LE Milo 1 Rit SR Uh 700-1, 000 70. 00—100. 00 
Government and municipal: 

Ordinary clerks, per month_______-_-_-- 350—- 400 35. 00— 40. 00 

Executives, per month___-......_--_-- 750— 900 75. 00— 90. 00 


Mail carriers and police, per month.__._. 150—- 250 15. 00— 25. 00 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for April, 1929 


MPLOYMENT increased 0.5 per cent in April, 1929, as compared 
with March, and pay-roll totals increased 0.1 per cent, according 
to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both March and April, together with 
the per cents of change in April, are shown in the following statement: 












































| | | 
Employment | Pay roll in one week 

Estab- Se S2AEie Per Per 
Industry lish- inlet oot of = of 
ments | March, April, change ’ : change 

1929 1929 | March, 1929} April, 1929 

1. Manufacturing._______-_-| 12,501 | 3,542,538 | 3,563,150 | | +0.5 | $99,428,990 $100, 526,951 | | +0.7 
2. Coal mining--_-____-___-- | 1,364 316,601 306 898 —3.1 8, 346, 156 7, 339, 426 —12,1 
BEE, cbdoncdbince Sax 158 110, 984 114, 063 +2.8 3, 184, 169 3, 097, 110 —2.7 
 — a | 1, 206 205, 617 192, 835 —6.2 5, 161, 987 4, 242, 316 —17.8 
3. Metalliferous mining.__| 319 52, 567 54,551 | +3.8 1, 625, 053 1, 715, 059 +5.5 
4. Publie utilities._.____.___- 8, 843 653, 996 667, 830 +2,1 19,657,110 | 19, 735, 803 +0.4 
6. FR bendancros acne 5, 386 201, 066 200, 136 —0.5 5, 021, 101 5, 004, 246 —0.3 
We ia a ake 1, 171 41, 329 41, 579 . 6 1, 257, 226 1, 248, 374 —0.7 
an an Di ntiisinat 2: 159, 737 158, 557 —0.7 3, 763, 875 3, 755, 872 —0.2 
Sis RE SE eee SERS. 1, 543 140, 825 139, 080 —1.2 | 72,408,366 | 2 2,342, 786 —2.7 
, RR Aa 29,956 | 4,907, 593 4, 931, 645 +0.5 | 136,486,776 | 136, 664, 271 +6. 1 











1 Weighted per cent of change; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
? Cash payments only; see text, p. 211. 


Increases in employment were shown in April in manufacturing, 
anthracite mining, metalliferous mining, public utilities, and whole- 
sale trade, while bituminous coal mining, retail trade, and hotels 
showed decreased employment. The increase in employment in 
manufacturing industries is the first these industries have shown in 
the month of April since 1921. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of February 
and March instead of for March and April; consequently the figures 
can not be used with those presented in the foregoing statement. 























Employment Amount of dine bg in entire | 
Per Per 
Industry cent of cent of 
Feb. 15, Mar. 15, change February, March, change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
Class I raifroads..........._______ 1,589,351 | 1,611,407 | +1,4 | $215,173,183 | $233,209,099 | +6,4 
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The total number of employees included in this summary is More 
than 6,500,000, with pay-roll totals in one week of approximat:ly 
$190, 000 000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in April, 
1929 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.5 jer 
cent in April, 1929, as compared with March, and _ pay-ro|| 
totals increased 0.7 per cent, this being the only time in the seve n 
years for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has computed indexes 
of employment on the present basis in which employment has been 
higher in April than in March and the first time in six years that 
pay-roll totals have been higher in April than in March. 
hese unusual increases for April were due not altogether to 
seasonal gains in such industries as fertilizer, brick, cement, lumber, 
and ice cream, but largely to notable increases in the iron and steel 
and the nonferrous-metal groups of industries caused by pronounced 
activities in the metal-using industries—automobiles, agricultural 
ye eg eee. electrical machinery, and shipbuildin ng. 
he April, 1929, report is based on returns made by 12,460 estab- 
lishments in 54 of the leading manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in April had 3,529,230 employees, 
whose combined earnings in one week were $99, 814 336. These 
employees represent 54 per cent of all employees in the 54 industries 
surveyed and more than 42 per cent of the total number of employees 
in all manufacturing industries of the United States. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for April, 1929, is 99.1 as compared with 98.6 
for March, 1929, and 93.3 for April, 1928: the weighted index of 
pay-roll totals for April, 1929, is 104.6 as compared with 103.9 for 
March, 1929, and 93.8 for April, 1928. The monthly average for 
1926 equals 100. 

Manufacturing employment stood at a higher level in April, 1929, 
than at any time since March, 1927, and pay-roll totals were greater 
than at any time since November, 1923. 

Thirty of the fifty-four separate industries had more employees in 
April than in March and 32 industries reported higher pay-roll totals. 

The recently included industries, rayon and radio, which are not 
yet used in computing index numbers, gained 0.3 per cent and 2.1 per 
cent, respectively, in employment, but fell off 0.2 per cent and 2.5 
per cent, respectively, in pay-roll totals. 

The cotton-goods industry dropped 1.9 per cent of its employees 
in April, the iron and steel industry gained 1 per cent in employmeit, 
and the automobile industry gained 0.2 per cent. 

Seven of the nine geographic divisions had more employees in A))''! 
than in March, and eight divisions reported higher pay-roll totals, t!\e 
outstanding gains having been in the western half of the United 
States; employment in both the New England and South Atlantic 
States fell off slightly, while employees’ earnings decreased only in 1 |e 
New England States. 
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Tap.e 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 


— Bt ! | 
| 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 









































( 
Estab- Per nto Per 
Industry lish- ga a cent of 
ments March, | April, |°@2€°) March, April, {| Change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
a : I Se ae seams idee — 
Food and kindred products___| 1,820 223,124 | 219,792, (1) | $5,739,316 | $5,706,022) (1) 
slaughtering and meat pack- 
J a ae 204 86, 313 84, 602 —2.0 2, 207, 125 2, 210, 122 +0.1 
C on EET «2 cdde ddiowwcee 295 30, 783 29, 205 —5.1 573, 087 | 540, 897 —5.6 
oy sR 303 10,632/ 11,883 | +11.8 500! 399,119) +10.7 
FOU aR ess Ske de noe 347 16, 418 15, 843 —3.5 437, 287 | 415, 748 —4.9 
Deh idletkdinscnsdérense 656 «67,674 | 66,954 | —1.1| 1,812,085 | 1,785,382) —1.5 
Sugar refining, cane---_--.--- 15 11, 304 11,305 | +(2) | 349, 232 354,754, +1.6 
Textiles and their products_..._ 2,155 638,573 | 631,428 = (') 12, 882,359 12,506,852  (') 
Cotton goods.._....-.-------- | "476 223,058 | 218,852 | —1.9| 3,584,736 | 3,536,256 | —1.4 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-__--- 340 97, 373 98, 012 +0.7 1, 894,722 1,921,317 +1.4 
Sillr geeUligiant..-<<---sc-0-.- 8 67,301 | 67,693 | +0.6)| 1,475,820 1,479,670| +03 
Woolen and worsted goods- --_ 191 63, 256 63,535 | +0.4 | 1,415,947 | 1,434,423 +1.3 
Carpets and rugs. -_-.-.-...-- 29 25, 624 25, 541 —0.3 645, 499 > 643, 664 —0.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ 110 35, 000 34,682 | —0.9 903, 214 | 883, 052 —2.2 
Cloth, Beers... <....2<..--- 307 66, 360 63,008 | —5.1 1, 647, 939 | 1, 349,879 | —18.1 
Shirts and collars__.......---- 122 22, 550 22,225 | —1.4 365, 398 | 356, 687 —2.4 
Clothing, women’s__-__..----- 214 25, 659 25, 239 | —1.6 650, 749 | 605, 098 —7.0 
Millinery and lace goods__-_--- 78 12, 392 12,641 | +2.0 | 298, 335 | 296, 806 —0.5 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts...--.---------------------- | 1,928 «=: 723, 822 | 732,425 | (1) | 22, 909, 567 | 23,399,002 = (') 
Ir Gth Sie Stitic sn tewnonce 209 | 281,809 | 284,498 | +1.0)| 9,317,929 | 9, 558, 428 +2. 6 
Cast-HRtth BOs oc on nein ccnntx 40 11, 463 11, 637 +1.5 258, 008 | 272, 294 +5.5 
Structural ironwork____..._-- 166 25, 566 25,710 | +0.6 | 755, 680 | 773, 101 +2, 
Foundry and machine-shop 
eh cine etka ii evened 1, 072 276, 660 283, 011 +2.3 8, 727, 461 8,974,007 | +28 
i ERE ES eee 69 33, 457 32, 635 —2.5 876, 585 | $52, 151 —2.8 
Machine tools.__......-...--- 149 40,2098 | 40,514| +0.5| 1,357,776 1,373,987) +12 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 110 35, 048 34,518 | —1.5 | 1,060,186 | 1,023,837 —3.4 
StowOit wade tk. bb cca usta 113 19, 521 19, 902 +2.0 555, 942 571, 247 +2.8 
Lumber and its products_____- | 1,390. 235,719 | 240, O84 () 5, 185, 740 5, 341, 763 (4) 
Lumber, sawmills...._....__- | 641 | +136,700| 141,978 | +3.9] 2,762,397 | 2,938,139| +64 
Lumber, millwork..-_-.--__- | 332! 34,658| 34,953] +0.9| 823,804 | 835,331) +1.4 
Pures ones - dd seen 417 64, 361 63, 153 —1.9 1, 599, 449 1, 568, 293 —-L9 
' | 
Leather and its products_-____- 444 =: 134,041 | 131, 045 (4) 2,965,274 2,854, 760 (1) 
Leet its 004.05. sts. | 132 26, 230 26, 058 —0.7 653, 477 | 659, 453 +0. 9 
Boots and shoes___........--- 312 107, 811 104, 987 —2.6 2,311,797 | 2, 195, 307 —5.0 
} | 
Paper and printing... | 1,186 206,774 | 206,246) (1) | 7,019,923 | 6,955,948 | (1) 
Paper and pulp_..........._-. 218 59, 810 60,026 | +0.4 | 1,652,502 = 1, 653, 288 +() 
Pang Gis oie. oi 185 19, 569 19,635 | +0.3 458, 535 | 455, 823 —0.6 
Printing, book and job______- 348 | 47,807 46, 594 —2.5 1, 698,547 | 1,625,372 —4,3 
Printing, newspapers____..__- 433 | 79, 588 79,991 | +0.5 | 3,210,339 | 3, 221, 465 +0. 3 
Chemicals and allied products. 383 101,413 | 105,912 (°) | 2,913,092 3,054,156 | (’) 
ORM Aigus 3605s..eucii5. 146 | 36,433 36,331; —0.3/ 1,030,040| 1,037,006, +07 
Por@itrd desi su.....-. 5. 176 | 16, 297 19, 686 | +20.8 281, 264 341,752 | +21.5 
Petroleum refining__..___.___- | 61 | 48, 683 49,895 | +2.5) 1,601,788 1, 675, 308 +4. 6 
Stone,elay,and glass products. 937 123,319 | 127,658 | () | 3,194,547! 662 (’) 
OCG eee 105 23, 078 23, 585 +2,2 654, 623 | 689, 719 +5. 4 
Briek, tile, and terra cotta___. 579 | 35,415 39, 067 | +10.3 868, 875 974,027 | +12.1 
POR ibis. hi inde’ 127 | 22,034 21, 904 —0. 6 536, 690 553, 109 +3.1 
6 i EE ee TE a ae 126 42, 792 43, 102 +0. 7 1, 134, 359 1, 127, 807 —0.6 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel_......___..__._. 233 0—Sfs«G8, 468 61, 039 (*) 1,719,596 | 1,718,844 (*) 
Stamped and enameled ware_. 75 | 20,600 20,870 | +1.3 519, 600 515, 532 | —0.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
eS ee ea ae 158 | 39,868 40, 169 +0. 8 1, 199, 996 1, 203, 312 | +0. 3 
Tobacco products... 257 | 63,724 62, 987 () 1,026,557 | 1,045,282 = (') 
hewing and smoking tobacco 
a, | Ba alr aeapaiggt 29 8, 985 8,397 | —6.5 138, 827 137, 528 —0.9 
Cigars and cigarettes___..___. 228 54, 739 54, 590 —6.3 887, 730 907,754; +2.3 











(Footnotes at end of table) 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENT! (4, 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929—Continue.| | 








| 


Number on pay roll 























Amount of pay roll 

















1 week 
Estab- | Per _—— 
Industry lish- cent of |— a emeeaneen 
ments | March, | April, | change March, April, 
| 1929 | 1929 | 1929 1929 
Vehicles for land transporta- 

i SR eee 1,261 666,046 | 665,917 | (') $22, 790, 973 334, 920 
pe RRS aera 221 | 499, 474 500, 229 +0. 2 | 17, 565, 566 | 17, 906, 155 
Carriages and wagons________- 50 | 1, 549 | 1, 548 —(2) | 34, 401 33, 998 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad___.________- 429 26,226 | 25,505 | —2.7 | 822, 361 820, 068 
Car building and repairing, i 

steam-railroad___.......__-_- 561 138,797 | 141,635 | +2.0/ 4,368, 645 4, 484, 699 

Miscellaneous industries______- 509 365,515 | 375,617 (‘) 11, 082,046 | 11, 264, 740 
Agricultural implements_-___- 79 | 30,718 | 31,881) +3.8 945, 501 974, 501 
Electrical machinery, appara- | 

tus, and suppliés_--_________| 185 | 179,267 | 185,120 +3.3 5,708,510] 5,800, 462 
Pianos and organs__._..._-_-- 70 7,910 | 7, 725 —2.3 243, 363 230, 016 
Rubber boots and shoes -_--_-_-- 12 17, 212 | 16,970 | —1.4 398, 674 404, 299 
Automobile tires__.........---| 43 61, 972 62,847  +1.4) 2,023,388] 2,032,611 
RR eae 79 34, 842 37,154 | +6.6) 1,040,867] 1,110, 236 
ee ae 12 20, 586 20,638 | +0.3 | 399, 222 398, 263 
Ce ee. SC | 29 = 13, 008 13,282 | +2.1 322, 521 314, 352 

All industries_____________ | 12, 501 3, 542, 538 |8, 563, 150 (1) | 99, 428, 990 |100, 526, 951 

| 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
} | 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Bl | EE See eoer ee | 1, 486 | 413, 658 412,369 | —0.3 |$10, 530, 253 |$10, 433, 059 | 
Middle Atlantic §____.._.......__-- | 2, 880 | 917, 164 919,832 | +0.3 | 26,878, 707 | 26, 987, 929 
East North Central ¢__......_.__- 3, 161 |1, 283, 140 |1, 293,603 | +0.8 | 40, 952,586 | 41, 618, 739 
West North Central 7___._...._--- 1,131 | 177,188 | 178,333 | +0.6)| 4,579,302 | 4, 639, 464 
Seust Atiamtie ®. < ... 2.2255... | 1,547 | 353,239 | 353,034, —0.1 7, 058, 663 7, 113, 988 
East South Central ®___.__.___-_-- 621 135, 284 135,762 | +0.4 2, 585, 588 2, 635, 958 
West South Central #®___________- 668 100, 825 102, 157 +1.3 2, 295, 829 2, 327, 393 
8 Ea ee eee eee 226 31, 842 32,538 | +2.2 896, 127 921, 752 
eek id 781 | 130,198 135, 522 +4.1 3, 651, 985 3, 848, 669 | 

ee | 12,501 3, 542, 538 ‘3, 563, 150 (*) 99, 428,990 100, 526,951 | 

e | I 

















Ver 


cent of 
change 


i_-~o+ Oa Sa 


1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding colunins 
are unweighted and refer only to the es'ablishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wiierein 


proper allowance is made for the relativ” im 


sent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 


2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


ce of the several industries, so that the figures may repre 


3’ The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February comparison, an thie 
radio industry for the March-April comparison, and, since the data for computing relative numbers are n0' 
yet available, these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll (o!als 
The total figures for all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 196, do not include rayon or ra‘ii> 

4 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 


5 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
6 Tllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


7lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
8 Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, V irginis, 


West Virginia. 
* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
10 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 


1! Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 


12 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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aLe 2.—-PER CENT OF CHANGE, MARCH TO APRIL, 1929-12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC- 
AL TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


- {Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
; of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 


! | | 
of } Per cent of change | 





Per cent of change 


ize March to April, | March to April, 


1929 1929 
Group ~} Group ~ —_—. 
| Number | Amount || Number | Amount 
| on pay of pay | on pay of pay 





roll roll roll roll 





19 —E —_—— $$ | — a ee ae = 


i 


























) 9 Food and kindred products. —1.5} —0.9 || Metal products, other than 
; A xtiles and their products _- —1.2 —3.5 iron and steel___.___________ +1.0 (‘) 
) > [ron and steel and their prod- | Tobacco products-.- —L1 +2.0 
- Ne i +1.2 | +2.1 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products oe. +2.1 | +3.0 NRE Riad aR UES, Gia Oe +0.8 +2.5 
7 Leather and its products. -.._- —2.3 |} —3.6 || Miscellaneous industries______ +2.9 +1.8 
; Paper and c«ssawenes —0.5 | —1.4 || 
c Chemicals and allied products. +4. 5 +4. 4 || Allindustries_.___.____ +0,5 +0, 7 
: Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
OIG ceehene---0-- | +42] +468] 
5 a i 2D gy 


9 1 No change. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 
in April, 1929, and April, 1928 


THe LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in April, 
1929, was 6.2 per cent higher than in April, 1928, and employees’ 
earnings were 11.5 per cent greater. 

April, 1929, was the seventh successive month showing a higher 
level of employment than in the same month of the preceding year, 
the percentage of increase, which in the first of the seven months was 
0.6 only, having been substantially greater in each succeeding month. 

Thirty-nine of the fifty-four manufacturing industries had more 
employees at the end of this 12-month period than at the beginning; 
the outstanding increase was 36.4 per cent, in machine tools. The 
gains in employment in the shipbuilding, electrical machinery, agri- 
cultural implement, and automobile industries were between 30 and 
25 per cent; the gains in the foundry and machine-shop products, 
brass products, rubber-tire, fertilizer, and petroleum refining indus- 
tries were betwen 17.8 and 12.5 5 per cent. The iron and steel endustry 
showed a gain of 4.9 per cent. 

While the outstanding group increases in employment in April, 

1929, over April, 1928, were in the metal and metal-using groups, 
the chemical group had made a substantial gain, with the paper and 
textile groups reporting increased employment of 1.5 per cent or 
more and the food and lumber groups of eer one-half that amount. 
The leather, the stone-clay-glass, and the tobacco groups had fewer 
employees at the end of the 12-month period than at the beginning. 

ach of the nine geographic divisions showed a considerable 
increase in this comparison over a year’s interval, both in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals, the East North Central division leading 
with gains of 13.8 and 17.9 per cent in the two items. 


_- 2. Sew a> Se @- 
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TaBLe 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1929, WITH APRIL, 1928 


‘The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are wei, );16, 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 















































— = ti 
| Per cent of change, | Per cent of change A 
| April, 1929, com- | April, 1929, con.’ 

— — pared wii T 
d li, i d i QOx 
Industry si Industry parm 19: 
Number Amount Number | Ar 
| on of on 
| pay roll) pay roll pay roll | pay rol! 
Food and kindred products., +46.6 +3.1 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat eR TI. «ee +6.2 5.9 
Gem), Ss eee | —0.5 +2.6 5 OSS I RRL ce Saka +5.0 5. 8 
Confectionery. ___._-_.____- xs +3.9 RR coe cal el +12.9 
ETT Sih hatte eR | +08 +2.3 Petroleum refining__......_- +12. 5 2 
rE Bl BT 4S Ls | +1.2 +1.4 
ESR es it Sa | +1.7 +2.7 |) Stone, clay, and glass prod- “ 
Sugar refining, cane__._____- | +6. 4 +11.1 wets Si le 2, 5 TT Bac ai —2.1 24 ( 
RE: a Re —5.8 7.3 
Textiles and their produets..| +1.5 +74 Brick, tile, and terra eotta_.| —4.2 4 | h 
Cottom goods. -__..........-.| —0.4 +8. 0 || Pottery 09 
Hosiery and knit goods____- +1.8 +10. 0 |, Glas Foner on =a. aia os oe Do v.4 I 
Silk goods. este ae +3.8 +6.6 || Pw eee retan en camweassen +3. 
oolen and worsted g Ss +5. 4 +12. 3 |} 
Carpets and rugs___--__-_-- +7.2} +10.9 || — po, other than 411.2 Ss ( 
Dyeing and finishing ¢ex- | Sta - aneane ied “1.6 
7a ead aa 4451 +69 Sess «S08. .naeen te | 
Clothing, men’s__.......... —0. 6 +3. 2 | te 6 gah ale . ~€ 
Shirts and collars___________ z +0. 1 +3. 2 | — bronee, and copper, 15.6 | S 
Clothing, women’s___...__| +42 +7.3 EOS. - enone noone +15. | 
Millinery and lace goods____ +0. 9 +1.8 | Tobacco products... ~0.3 | 6.9 
fron and steel and their | Chewing and smoking to- 
EE a ee +17.0 |) bacco and snuff__________- —9.0 
Iron and steel__...__________ | +49 +12. 6 |} Cigars and cigarettes_______ +1.1 | | 
Cast-iron pipe.............. —8&.9 —8. 6 |) 
Structural ironwork._.__..__.| +9.8 +10.2 || Vehieles for land transpor- 
Foundry and machine- Bo Rr) uaetrtrerale +13.8 + 19.6 : 
shop products____.______- +17.8 +25. 2 |} Automobiles_...._.____.._-- +25. 0 127.4 
“eee | +62] +1131 Carriages and wagons_______ +5. 5 +8, 2 
Machine tools____._.______. | +36. 4 +41.9 Car building and repairing, 
Steam fittings and steam electric-railroad________ zi —6.2 | 
and hot-water ae Car building and repairing, 
pS Sigs —3.4 +0.7 steam-railroad ___._.._..-- +1.1 
| RR AE SAS Re as Ss +6. 6 +5.9 , 
Lumber and its products. +0.8| +1.2 || Miscellaneous industries --_. ‘lbp i 
Lumber, sawmills__- --__... —~@1 ~1.§ — P 4 : 
ical machinery, ap- | 
Lumber, millwork_______._- +1.5 +1.3 paratus, and supplies__ 426. 4 | 
Furniture. -..---.---------- ' +24 +6.7 || Pianos and organs... ___- —11.0 | Lf 
Leather andits products... -—2,3 +1.6 Rubber boots and shoes.__.| —9.1 | 8.2 
EE Tiedt niillennanmen —6.7 —4.1 Automobile tires_...........| +13.9 r14.é 
Boots and shoes__........_- > a7 +4.4 Shipbuilding___.........__- +29. 3 +27.3 
Paper and printing._.________ +7 +4.2 ya" ET 
Paper and pulp.....__-___-- +15] +439 SB Gast... ...------ +e8) +18 
eee ee +2.0 +6. 6 
Printing, book and job_-___. +3.5 +3. 2 
Printing, newspapers_______ +1.7 +4.1 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DrvIsIONs 
| | | 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION! 

De i incabis once +3.5 +9.8 || West South Central___________- +5. 4 | 

Middle Atlantic____.__.__-__--- +6. 6 +12. 4 |} Mountain. -_..........._-_..--.. +3.4 5 1.4 

East North Central_---.______. +13.8 tee Te I ieee ie ee taken nireh wa +1.1 | - 

West North Central___..______- +2. 6 +4.7 ee —— 

South Atlantic. --.............-- +3.1 +9. 2 All divisionms______.____ +6, 2 +115 

East South Central_....________- +1.6 +3. 0 

















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 198. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in April, 1929 


PBR CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 manufac- 
turing industries in April, 1929, were 0.1 per cent higher than in 
March, 1929, and 5 per cent higher than in April, 1928. 


TABLE 4.—-COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, APRIL, 1929, WITH MARCH, 1929, AND APRIL, 1928 















































| Per cent of | Per cent of 
| change, April, change, April 
a mow fo 
Industry _ Industry = 
— 
|Mareh,| April, || March,| April, 
1929 "| 1928" || 929 "| 1928 
Chewing and smoking tobacco ge seals —0.1 +4.1 
and See neo +7.5 || Printing, newspapers__________- _.| —0.2 +2.2 
Cast-W@l We. 206—- 225 0- o. +4.0 +0.3 || Hardware. .......................| -Q3 +4.7 
POCteeH cit on cache weeoniiek +3.7 —0.6 || Paper and pulp_______-_________-- | —0.3 +2.3 
Cometh eae a So e.. nee ae —1.5 || Silk goods.______- ita ch toidiacla dh ialinaat —0.3 +2.8 
Rubber boots and shoes________...| +28 RG a i ci nw oats dwn | —0.4 +0. 8 
Car building and repairing, elec- Brass, bronze, and copper | 
ee i(i‘ AEE Ls a +2. 5 +0.8 TTA Cre +10.8 
Cigars and cigarettes_...._._____-- |} +25 +7.0 || Confectionery --__....._-...-.---- —0:5 +6. 1 
Lumber, sawmills _ _____. een | +2.4 —1.2 || Agricultural implements_________- —0.7 +0.7 
Auton wenn cess ccccstesl Re +2.0 || Automobile tires___..___________-_- —0.9 +0. 1 
Slaughtering and meat packing._..| +2. 2 sn 8 a ep ee! —0.9 +1.8 
Petroleum refining._____- Ee So +2.1 (4) PU SOIS 5 cn cnenerencenneees —0.9 44.5 
Structural ironwork__...._........| +1.7 +0.4 || Shirts and collars_-_.._.._________- —0.9 +3. 4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.____. +1.6 +0. 1 || Carriagesand wagons____.________- | ~L1 42.7 
ol icone ao) a | a te i i i ae | —1.3 +1.3 
Louth ect. ee +2.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles_____- | —L4 +18 
Sugar refining, cane____..________- +1.6 Te in at nn so apatiiinwrente snd | —1.5 +0. 3 
yl ORE Sy ee 8 +1.0 +0.6 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
Woolen and worsted goods _______- +0. 9 +6. 4 etch nna ocala ; —1.6 +2. 2 
Sto VOR pc Bcws cuneate sd Peis og +0.8 —0.5 || Printing, kond feb. .............. | —L8 —0. 2 
Hosiery and knit goods_...........| +0.7 +8.1 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Machel. «> ~~ 0-¥ v ae ack -| +0.7 +4.0 | water heating apparatus__-_-___- | —20 +4.3 
Car building and repairing, steam- Stamped and enameled ware_____- } —21 +1.9 
rail@i te -~---53 Pera +0. 6 +5.2 || Boots and shoes__.................| —2.5 +4. 6 
od a a +0. 6 +8.6 || Millinery and lace goods--_---_-__-_- |} =—25 +1.0 
Vortie iiiites.. oo kc +0. 6 ~1.7 || Pianos and orgams___.._.._._..__- | —3.2 +1.1 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Clothing, women’s___.__.....___-- | —5.5 +2.9 
Po BME pelle ala See +0. 5 +6.4 || Clothing, men’s_.............---- —13.7 +3. 2 
Lumber, millwork__........-.-.-- +0. 5 —0.3 
Carpeteamd fmgs.................. +( +3.4 All industries_............ +0@1 +5.0 
Shiphice sia. ace ceet +(2 —1.8 | 
1 No change. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR ESTABLISHMENTS in 26 manufac- 
turmg industries reported wage-rate increases made during the 
month ending April 15, 1929. “These increases averaged 6.2 pee cent 
and affected more than 16,000 employees, or 40 per cent of all em- 
ployees in the establishments concerned. Eight establishments in 6 
industries reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. 
These decreases averaged 11.1 per cent and affected 631 employees, 
or 59 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Eighty-four of the one hundred and seventy-four establishments 
reporting increases in wage rates were in the two car-building and 
repairing industries. These increases combined with the reports for 
February and March make a total of more than 41,000 employees in 
195 car shops who received wage-rate increases between January 15 
und April 15, 1929. 


52470°—29——14 [1381]; 
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Taste 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OCCURRiN 
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BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1929 








f 


| 
| 





Per cent of increase 














Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
| Per cent of 
| ployees 
Industry Number — 
Total | reporting In estab- 
number ye eet "| Range | Average —— | lishments 
reporting re wage reporting 
. increase or ; 
rates decrease 
in wage 
| rates - 
Increases 
SC —, ee 295 1 7.3 73 15 7 
estat aoe SF - el AR SRS a 347 2 5. 0-10. 0 5.7 14 61 ( 
. ccok kad a RE ee 656 4) 3.07.2 4.6 86 ll ( 
Hosiery and knit goods__-_____- 340 2] 5.0-20.0 11.2 97 38 
_. . see ae 288 1 6.0 6.0 34 6 ( 
en, Cn 209 2]| 5.1-7.0 5.1 2, 030 61 
Structural ironwork ____-_- <a 166 3] 2.7-10.0 6.5 15 i) 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
| le gies ; 1, 07 20} 46-200 7.9 728 16 ( 
Hardware_____. eee aD oe Se 69 2} 405.8 5.5 75 5 ( 
Machine tools.__..............- 149 6] 2.2-9.0 4.7 86 15 
Lumber, millwork__._.________- 332 2| 5.0-10.0 7.7 23 9 ( 
eee 417 6] 5.0-15.0 8.5 104 3 
i. Se ivets 185 3 1. 0-10. 0 7.1 39 7 ( 
Printing, book and job________- 348 5| 2.0-10.5 3.9 78 20 ( 
Printing, newspapers_.___.____- 433 7| L040 2.1 384 32 
CES oh ce eitin wa iii 146 3 | 10.0-12.0 10.3 170 i) ( 
EE eae. 176 6} 43-200 12.5 744 83 
Petroleum refining____________- 61 1 10. 0 10. 0 30 6 
Se eee 105 1 10. 0 10. 0 181 100 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____-_- 57 2) 4416.7 11.5 62 94 
ROS FO PREY PSE ee epee 126 3 8. 0-15. 0 9.7 37 4 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 
ES a ea eee 158 1 2.1 2.1 23 92 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__..........._- 429 3] 43-125 5.1 143 92 
Car building and repairing 
steam-railroad __.......____- ‘F 561 81) 35-93 5.8 | 10,774 66 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies___.-.______- 185 &| 5.0-10.0 8.3 191 15 
i el te 79 2 10.0 10.0 21 7 (! 
Decreases 
Cotton goods_..............-.-- 476 2; 5.0-10.0 8.0 360 91 (! 
| RE IE TN ARES A I 113 1 10. 0 10. 0 20 74 (i 
Lumber, sawmnills__..-_.___-__- 641 1 5.0 5.0 40 29 ( 
Boots and shoes__........-..... 312 2 | 15.0-16.0 15. 8 71 25 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____- 579 1 10.0 10. 0 10 17 ( 
tf PE ae oe hore Tee ee 126 1 20. 0 20. 0 130 75 ( 















































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


In all 


ments 
report- 


VG TA 
KF 
T 
l 
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l 
l 
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Indexes of Employrnent and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


InpEx NumBERs for April, 1928, and for February, March, and 
April, 1929, showing relatively the variation in number of persons 
employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together wit! 

eneral indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear 11 


able 6. 
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1G Tape 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1928, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 












































— | 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Sedeatry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
ae im 
| April | gon ong March | April | April ibaa March] April 
i —_———_-+}— | 
General Index----_.__..----.-- | 93.3 97.4 98.6, 99.1 93. 8 | 101.8 | 103.9 104. 6 
Food and kindred products ______- | 95.3) 986) 97.4 | 95.9) 94.8 99.8!) 98.6) 97.7 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 96.8) 103.4) 98.3 )| 9%6.3 95.5 | _: oe * 
Confectiomery =... .-.-2..<2-..--.- 85.8 90. 5 88.5 84.0} 82.5 91. , 5. 
es I icnciccdoncucapeyent 89.4 79.3 | 80. 6 | 90.1) 89.5 81.1 82.7 91.6 
a eS Sa oe 96.7 | 104.2| 101.5} 97.9 96.6 | 104.1] 103.1 98.0 
Del 5 de ih ns obbbhE raided 98.9 |} 100.5 | 101.7 100. 6 98.1 | 101.3] 102.2 100. 7 
Sugar refining, cane_...........-- 92.2 92.4; 98.1; 98.1 95. 1 95.8} 104.0 105.7 
xtiles and their products_____-_-_- 97.2; 98.8 | 99.9 98. 7 93.7 102.2 104.3 100. 6 
by Cotton goods. “pt Pe Se: eee 97.1 99.1; 98.6 96. 7 91.4 100.3 100. 1 98.7 
Hosiery and knit goods____..._._- 96.1) 95.5) 97.1 97.8 95.9 _ 6 mt oa 
tt Fa RE | 96.8 97.9; 99.9} 100.5| 100.1 | 103.7] 106. 106. 
W oolen and worsted goods ----__- 91.9} 97.6; 96.5| 96.9] 87.7! 99.6/ 97.2 98. 5 
Carpets and rugs.__..........---- 102.0 | 108.4 | 109.6 | 109.3 93.5 103.3| 104.0 103.7 
ye and finishing textiles ____- es oe 7 ao = coe <b oH 
of aes ees See eee ; .2 | : ‘ te | : ; ; 
Shirts and collars................- 93. 0 | 92.5; 94.4 93. 1 89. 9 91.4 95. 1 92.8 
Clothing, Women’s.__..._...._.-- 110.7 | 110.9) 117.2] 115.3} 108.1) 117.0) 124.7) 116.0 
Millinery and lace goods__.......| 102.9 98.4 | 101.8; 103.8} 105.1; 98.8) 107.5 107.0 
Iron and steel and their products. 90.5 97.2) 99.2) 100.4 91.8 102.5 | 105.2 107, 4 
eS | eee ae 91.4 | 94.0 | - *9 s.4 ot 1083 8 
CR ceed 81.8 69.1 | 73. : .6 | . ’ f 
Structural ironwork... -.......-.-- 89.9 97.6 98.1 | 98.7 92.2; 99.2 99.3 101.6 
. ay aint FATS! . | 90.7 | 101.3; 104.4| 106.8 91.1 | 106.7 | 111.0 114.1 
CT 4 eee es } Se ee Se 90.7 4 ‘ ‘ ak | " . . 
isi cc A bnniDadevaoad 87.5| 94.8! 95.3] 92.9| 85.9, 991| 98.4 95.6 
ON EET EI, PS 95.1 | 124.3 129.0 129. 7 101. 5 138.0 142.3 144.0 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
water heating apparatus_______- ont oie ee sp 2 | _? as a. 
DU Rentehacnesdecssacmagbes 4. 7 | 4 | 6 : ie 5. , } 
Lumber and its produets....______ 87.3 85.5; 862) 880! 883) 849) 868!) 894 
Lumber, sawmills__..........---- 86.5 | 82.1 83. 1 86.4 88. 5 | 80. 1 82.0 87.2 
Lumber, millwork _..........---- 9 5 | eS ae | ps =. | a as nab 
SAAR RN eae Ca a 5. .6 é ; 7. ‘ * 
Leather and its products.________. 91.8 | 03.1, 918| 89.7| 842) 912) 882) 85.0 
(Fs Ae ee a eeapRnE Ope al a 95.8 91.3; 90.0 89.4 93.2; 92.0 88.6 | 89.4 
Boots and shoes.................- 9.4, 93.5 | 92.2 89.8 80. 2 | 91.0 88.1 | 83.7 
| 
Paper and OE Ba 97.9 100.4 100.1 99.6 100.7 104.7 106, 4 104, 9 
Paper rhs ym Re Mee ae: Oe 93.9; 95.0 95. 0 95.3 94.7 | 98. 5 98. 4 | 98. 4 
Paper bores........-....--------- | 91} 926) 926) 929) 94.5) 99.1) 101.3) 100.7 
Printing, book and job_....._..-- , 96.5 102.9 102. 5 99.9 100. 5 105. 3 108.4 103.7 
Printing, newspapers. -......... : 105.3 | 107.0 106.6 | 107.1 | 107.5 110.0} 111.5) Lg 
} i | 
Chemicals and allied products. - 101.5 97.3 103.2) 107.8) 101.0 99.5 | 102.5 107.0 
Chemicals________- cir ipanapacl 99.7 | 106.1 105.0! 104.7] 104.2] 1102] 109.1| 109.9 
DU kon in bp een se __..-| 148.4] 95.1) 138.6] 167.5] 138.0 90.2 | 125.3 152. 2 
Petroleum, refining - -.....-..--.- : 82.4) 883) 904) 927) 85.9) 909) 92.4 96. 6 
Stone, clay, and glass products _- 89. 4 81.7 84.0 87.5 89. 9 79.6 83,3 87.7 
Om oe ee 86.21} 77.5| 79.5| 812) 881) 741| 77.5| 81.7 
— , tile, and terra cotta - “4 : = . 7 : = : > : ~ : = = 
~~ SRR RE 93.4; 93.9| 96.0| 967| 95.2) 96.8] 1007) 100.1 
Metal produ other than iron 
a. 92.5 | 100.7 | 101.9| 102.9| 92.8) 1094) 1123 112.3 
or and —— pon 0 91.4 93. 0 94.3 93. 8 95.7 98. 6 | 97.8 
rass r - | 
ute --| 926} 1051) 1061] 107.0) 924] 1148] 117.7] 1180 
Tobaceo products. .____-....-.---- 93.5| 94.2) 942!) 932) 851; 87.2) 892 910 
Chew and smoking tobacco 
and snuff___._...... . Alan ie 96. 8 96. 2 94.3 88. 1 91.2 96. 0 0.9 89, 1 
Cigars and cigarettes__........... 92.9; 93.9! 94.2) 93.9! 84.2!) 861 89. 1 91.2 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTI RING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1928, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1929—Continjeq 








— 
































Employment Pay-roll totals 
iat : - 
Industry 1928 1929 1928 | 1929 
ay | | is Febru | 7 
| April ary | March | fet April ary March | pril 
| | | Tests | 
Vehicles forland transportation._ 4.7) 105.6 106.9 107.8) 100.4) 114.8/ 117.2 120.1 
pT AS, Sse 107.6 | 132.5 = 2 5 | 134. 5 116. 0 143. 3 144. 2 147.8 
Carriages and wagons___________- | 76.6 71.0 80.8 79. 7 75. 6 87.2) 6.9 
Car building do repairing, elec- 
Me RR a 3| 9.5 > 9.8) 91.3) 908 91.3 94.8 | 04, 5 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
Pa RES a =< EE 4 82.8 8.6) 85.3! 88.0 87.6 91.3 93. 
Miscellaneous industries... 90.0 | 104.6) 107.4 110.5 / 921 | 107.3| 1126) 1145 
Agricultural implements - - ae: 106.9 | 126.8) 129.4) 134.3; 112.7| 1343] 138.5) 1425 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
ERE: 9.4; 106.1 109.4 113.0 91.0; 108.0); 115.8) 7 
Pianos and organs.__..._________- | 7.2! 7.3) #721) 7.5) 736) 69.0) 703 66, 
Rubber boots and shoes_________- | 1023) 96.1) 3) 93.0!) 101.2] 91.0} 91.6 92. 
Automobile tires_...____________- 99.2; 109.5 111.4; 113.0 103. 6 117.8 118.0 18. 
RE Pe 83.3; 94.3 101. 1 107.7 86. 2 96. 2 102. 8 109, 





Table 7 shows the acai index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to April, 1929. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries com- 
bined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well as 
the course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 1927, as 
well as 1928, and January, February, March, and-April, 1929. 


TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANL- 
FACTURBING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO APRIL, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


— —— - ~ 
























































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month ry ee 
| 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1923 | 1926 | 1995 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1028 
ret. | | | | 
January-_-..-- 106. 6} 103.8} 97.9 100.4) 97.3 91.6 95.2) 95.8 98.6 93.9) 98. 94.9) 89.6) 94.5 
February. _-..| 108. 4| 105.1) 99.7) 101.5| 99.0} 93.0, 97.4, 99.4] 103.8) 99.3] 102.2} 100.6| 93.9 101.5 
March. ._.__-- 110. 8| 104. 100.4 102.0] 99.5! 93.7} 98.6] 104.7) 103.3 100.8} 103.4] 102.0) 95.2. 1039 
April. --------| 110.8} 102 8} 100. 101.0} 98.6) $8. 3) 99.1) 105. 7) 101.1) 96.3} 101. 5] 100.8) 98. 104 
Re: 110.8} 98.8) 98.9 99.8) 97.6) 93.0)... 108.4) 96.5) 98.5} 90.8 90.8 O41 
| icine 110.91 95.6} 98.0. 99.3] 97.0 93.1|-___.- 109.3 90.8) 95.7] 99.7| 97.4) 94.2 
July___--.-.-| 108.2} 92.3] 97.2| 97.7] 95.0, 92.2----7- 104.3} $4.3} 93.5] 95.2, 93.0) 91.2 
August..._._- 108.5} 92.5} 97.8 987] 95.1) 93.6\...._. 103.7) 87.2, 95.4) 987] 95.01 94.2 
September____| 108.6 94.3 98. 9 100.3} 95.8 95.0|.____- 104.4) 89.8 94.4) 99.3) 94.1) 95.4 
October._.____ 108. 1} 95.6] 100.4) 100.7| 95.3| 95.9|..-._- 106.8} 92.4) 100.4] 102.9} 95.2} 99.0 
November... _| 107.4 95.5| 100.7, 99.5} 93.5} 95.4|._._- 105. 4| 91.4) 100.4} 99.6] 91.6) 96.1 
December.....| 105.4| 97.3] 100.8 989) 92.6] 95.5|...._- 103. 2} 95.7| 101.6] 99.8} 93.2) 97.7 
Average. _ 108.8 m6. 2 o.2 100.9 96. 4 $3.8] 197.6 104.3 04.6 97.7 100.9 96.5) 94.5) 101.2 
} 














1 Average for 4 months. 
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Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in April, 1929, and Time Worked 
by Employees 

TEN THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND TWO ESTABLISHMENTS in the 54 
manufacturing industries reported as to force employed in April, 
1929, and as to the working time of employees. Thirty-eight of the 
establishments had a full normal force of employees, 61 per cent were 
working with reduced forces, and 1 per cent were idle; employees in 
83 per cent of the establishments were working full time and employees 
in 16 per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 93 per cent of 4 
full normal force of employees who were working an average of 98 per 
cent of full time, these percentages showing an increase in April of 
1 per cent in average force employed with no change in working time. 
as compared with the March report. 


TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN APRIL, 1929, AND OF TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES 


















































|| Per cent of | , } 
Establish- || establish- | oho | Percent of | Average 
ments || ments in of full establishments | Per cent 
reporting || which em- time operating of full 
| ployees worked wit h— — 
Industry || worked— | byem- | loved. 
| Be ne ae estab- 
Total| Per | ! Full | Part —_ | Full | Part lishm« _ 
num- | cent | time Ad |mentsop- normal] normal) °F°rs' 
ber | idle ®| erating | force | force ne 
‘exud ee Se eer 
Food and kindred products________/1,392 | () | 8 18 97 32 | 67 55 
Slaughtering and meat packing_--.- amet 91 i) 99 43 | 57 8s 
Ne , RR TE a Wee , oe | 60 40 94 9 | 91 68 
a RS GE BO 163} 1/| 88] 11) 99 9| 9 72 
ost iaiinnd kone raieinbeatngte 292 ent 73 | 27 95 39 61 x9 
eee Fi Ps SSS. FOES 532: (@) | 92 7 99 44 56 Of 
Sugar refining, came_____...-..----- 1))..£...3. | 85 15 98 31 | 69 90 
Textiles and their products_________ 1, 772 1i} 87 12 98 42 56 91 
| REPT: ES PS. 434 3 || 87 10 | 96 36 61 48 
Hosiery and knit goods.__._._..__. 290 1 | 87 12 | 97 41 58 4 
wee ee eS ee , | Ses | SY 11 | 102 56 44 104 
Woolen and worsted goods____.___- 173 1 | 86 14 97 35 65 85 
Carpets 600 page. ..4...-_~<ic---.. OS ere | 83 17 98 46 | 54 107 
Dyeing and finishing___________-_- 100 | 25<<- 80 20 97 36 | 64 92 
Cistue ttre. =. 5c. es 212 3 || 86 11 98 38 | 59 88 
Shirts and collars_............-..--- 86 1}; 9 9 98 52 47 97 
Clothing, women’s. -_.....--.-.-.--- ae 90 10 99 50 50 97 
Millinery and lace goods---__------ 5B 4 incun j 91 9 99 44 56 95 
| 
Iron and steel, and their products_| 1,657; () | 78 21 98 40- 60 98 
| eee SE a 168 1||} 7% 2B 97 | 36 | 63 w) 
3 RE as pee TES _, & ae | 43 57 82 | 16 84 72 
Structural ironwork -____.--...----- 152 1 80 20 98 | 29 70 w) 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
PRES Cala re es ain Pe : Oe 82) 18 | 9, 41) 59 % 
0 TGR te ARES SBUERE et REP 73 27 | 97 29 | 71 8Y 
nd a , RE Rs 6. 140 j.-.-.. 90 10 102 | 63 32 121 
Steam fittings and steam and hot. | : 
water heating apparatus-_____-_- 100 1 71 28 | 96 39 | 60 85 
DEPP racstdcc. dil ockbedbeccios it Saaa 58 42 91 31 | 69 Ww 
Lumber and its products__________- 1, 042 i 4) 2) 97 30 | 70 se) 
he SE Sir 422 1 81 18 | 98 34 | 65 al 
Lumber, millwork__.__...-...----- 250 |....-- 68 | 32) 97 | 20 | 80 78 
| iE A REN Sit |) SSSR 71| 2) 97 32 | 68 89 
Leather and its products_______.._.| 3% | (}) Se Ce 96 40 60 87 
I A hire anciinatind <<ntinnalen | 118 1 88 11 | 98 25 74 oy 
Boots and shoes ---.....:-.--------- | ae 81 19 | 96 46 54 89 
nay and printing.....____.______-- | 939 |_____. oe 99 53 47 97 
Paper and pulp___.__.___--_-_---_- SRS 89 ll 99 34 66 bed 
BOE I cid gnngsnagesonscoin 164 j...... 74 26 97 29 71 he 
Printing, book and job_-.......--- 5 ae 97; 3 100 50 50 10 
Printing, newspapers............-- | fee 100 78 22 102 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Taste 8.—-PROPORTION OF FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN APRIL, 1929, AND OF TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES—Continued 















































Per cent of | Ay 
Establish- || establish- | Doreest | Percent of | Average 
ments || mentsin | “offyl] | establishments | Per cent 
reporting || which em- time | operating of full 
|| ployees worked | with— normal 
Industry || worked— | by em- | — - 
gn os ee i nn Pages A 4 
in estab- | tener 
. | lishments 
Total| Per || pun | Part |__ lish- Full | Part |“ operat- 
num- | cent || site| time | ents op-| normal | normal 
ber | idle | erating | force force 8 
ei Te. Sie iets bids (eu3 Sh oretes Bas ens 

Chemical and allied products ____- | 88 12) 100 47 53 ” 
CMI cc2 2-552, c82hl. 520. 109 |..-.-.|| 94 6 | 99 51 | 49 96 
EE le ae aaa - | 80 20 100 | 50 50 96 
Petroleum refining..-..........---- OP tenet ie gg le 100 | 25 | 75 84 

| } 

Stone, clay, and glass products_____ 32, 2) 85) 13 9) 32 | 66 86 
CURE = Men neo won cc ced sbddeciex 88 1 95 3 99 25 7 76 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___..___- 422 4 82 14 98 26 7 82 
| oh Ss eae 120 1 7 22 96 51 48 92 
ATE A ER Ee aS 102 |._... 95} 5 100 39 61 93 

Metal products, other than iron | 

and steel_________ Pee a ae Oe ee 87 13 99 42 58 95 
Stamped and enameled ware _----- gf casi 89 11 98 47 53 94 
Brass, bronze, and copper products : ho hr 86 14 99 39 61 96 

Tobacco products... 939) «56 || oo! 85 95 34| 60 91 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
ne en canals occa 50 50 94 50 50 84 
Cigars and cigarettes-_-...........- 211 6 61 33 95 32 62 92 

Vehicles for land transportation___| 1,064 | ___- | 88) 12 99 30 70 101 
py Gee aa | oer | 95 5 101 52 48 115 
Carriages and wagons__.___.__.__-- "3S ie edad | 72 28 96 15 | 85 73 
Car building and repairing, elec- li 

CORRS 68-4 5. n deta nes 9 ears 87 13 100 34 | 66 86 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
RS ae IR, IC ae Le. | eros 89 11 99 21 | 79 81 
1] 

Miscellaneous industries......_____| 380) (1) || 84| 15 9s 48 52 102 
Agricultural implements-___...._--. _ 5 ae | 85 15 99 42 58 117 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 

SI is Sic oon 5. cba me be } 87 13 99 63 37 102 
Pianos and orgams__.___._......__- 59 2 | 59 39 92 20 78 75 
Rubber boots and shoes_______._-- _f eee | 89 11 99 33 67 88 
AU eens o. . 2-55. del - _ oe | 95 5 100 43 57 107 
I in 3. «cio h Houle Se hace | 96 4 100 50 50 95 

Allindustries. === 10, 102 i 83| 16 98 38 61 93 

















1 Las than one-half of 1 per cent. 
2. Employment in Coal Mining in April, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—decreased 3.1 per cent in April, 1929, as compared 
with March, and pay-roll totals decreased 12.1 per cent. 

The 1,364 mines for which reports were received had 306,898 
employees in April whose combined earnings in one week were 
$7,339,426. 

Anthracite 


_ EMPLOYMENT in anthracite mines alone was 2.8 per cent greater 
In ‘ ril, 1929, than in March and pay-roll totals were 2.7 per cent 
smaller. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 


— division. The details for April and March are shown in 
able 1, 
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TaBLE 1--COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENT)(41, 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 























| 
| Number on pay roll | eee! ad roll 
| Per Pe 
Geographic division | Mines | cent of ace Cel es 
. | change change 
| March, April, | March, April, ge 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
| oe 
| 
Middle Atlantic! ____________ | «158 120, 984 | = 114,063 +2.8 | $3, 184, 169 | $3, 097, 110 2.3 








1 See footnote 5, p. 198. 
Bituminous Coal 

EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines was 6.2 per cent lower in 
April, 1929, than in March, and pay-roll totals were 17.8 per cent 
lower. These figures are based upon reports from 1,206 mines in 
which there were in April 192,835 employees whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $4,242,316. 

There were seasonal decreases in employment in April in each of 
the eight geographic divisions from which bituminous coal mining eim- 
ployment was reported, and decreases in employees’ earnings in every 
division except the Pacific, in which, despite a drop in number of em- 
ployees, there was a considerable increase in pay-roll totals caused by 
a greater number of days of operation in April than in March in more 
than one-half of the mines reported. 

The outstanding decreases were approximately 40 and 55 per cent 
in the two items, respectively, in the West South Central division, 
where there was little market for domestic coal in April. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI( AL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 


| 








Number on pay roll | Amount of 3 roll 



































(1 wee 
Per Per 
Geographic division! _ Mines cent of —| cent of 
March, | April, change) March, Aan, | Caner 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

\ + Se set: EP ae ener MEER fai © EE ye ee Bn wsidis 
Middle Atlantic__........__.__- 353 62, 052 59, 231 —4.5 | $1, 582, 568 | $1, 420, 654 10.2 
East North Central__ _-__..___- 191 36, 585 33, 670 —8.0 954, 681 688, 782 27.9 
West North Central.__.____.__- 56 5, 134 4,214 | —17.9 130, 978 82, 756 36. 8 
Gewtn Ase... 270 44, 154 41, 946 —5.0 1, 098, 056 886, 106 19.3 
East South Central___.._______- 228 43, 607 41,777 —4.2 942, 457 825, 484 12 4 
West South Central__._.______- 19 1, 600 962 | —39.9 42, 048 18, 952 54.9 
ae: bh steevi che vlaterhgse tcakinboes dies vidi 78 10, 924 9,598 | —12.1 366, 288 269, 931 26.3 
WOR Abb willndokedds odcontebcunk 11 1, 561 1,437 | —7.9 44, 911 49, 651 10. 6 
All divisions____________- 1, 206 205, 617 192,835 | —6,2 | 5,161,987 | 4, 242,316 17.8 





1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 198. 
3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in April, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in metalliferous mining was 3.8 per cent greater 

in April, 1929, than in March, and pay-roll totals were 5.5 per 

cent higher. These percentages are caved on returns from 319 mines 

which in April had 54,551 employees whose combined earnings 1 
one week were $1,715,059. 

Increases both in employment and in pay-roll totals were shown 

in four of the six geographic divisions represented in metalliferous 

mining. In the East North Central and Mountain States ‘le 
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increases in employees’ earnings were much more pronounced than 
the increases in employment owing to an increased wage rate in 
copper mining. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METALLIF- 
EROUS MINES IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 






































Number on pay roll A ex ts roll 
Per | Per 
Geographic division ! | Mines — of pon of 
change | Change 
March April, March 
1929 ° 1 i929’ | April, 1929) 
a | , 
Ck | 0li(‘iS OSS TCR Ce “SEAS GATE: Aa! ta, See Sere meee acne Say 
var Fa aa ere (Memes Inlet mleeva r EU eae USS hs lc ee Re eee Pa 
East North Central_.........._- 38 10, 337 10,548 | +2.0 $269, 631 $284, 828 +5.6 
West North Central____....__-- 45 6, 690 6, 995 +4. 6 208, 853 209, 707 +0. 4 
er 0 EE ep ae Ape eee SEN i TAS RE Se ee Sens, Sige Segre ae 
East South Central... -_____.__-- 10 3, 359 3,348 | —0.3 67, 145 64, 312 —4.2 
West South 0 ae a Sere 68 4,355 5,085 | +16.8 117, 413 128, 663 +9.6 
LTRS 134 25, 927 26,710 | +3.0 897, 625 965, 762 +7.6 
Pah ntiicencsdscddbesaitadere 24 1, 899 1,865 | —1.8 6A, 386 61, 787 —4.0 
All divisioms-___________-_- 319 52, 567 54, 551 | +3.8 | 1,625,053 | 1, 715, 059 +55 
L —_ 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 198. 


4. Employment in Public Utilities in April, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in public utilities increased 2.1 per cent in 
April, 1929, as compared with March, although pay-roll totals 
increased 0.4 per ‘cent only. 

Each of the 9 geographic divisions showed more employees in 
April than in March, this being a seasonal gain due to the spring 
opportunity for out-of-door activities and the consequent taking-on 
of common laborers, whose rates of pay are low as compared with 
those of the regular forces of skilled men. The notable gains were 
in the South Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. 

Reports were received from 8,843 establishments having in April 
667,830 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$19,735,803. 

The establishments reporting include electric railway, electric 
power and light, gas, water, telephone, and telegraph companies. 
Details for each geographic division are shown in the table following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 
































fo BN babi Amount of pay roll 
Estab-_ N aniboor on pay roll | Per (1 wet) Per 
Geographic division ! | lish ¥ oar bs ar raE er eo 
ments arch, " arch, April, 
| 1929 1 change | “1929 i929" | Change 
New England._....__..__......- | $27 35, 174 35,695 | +1.5 | $1, 165,303 | $1, 177, 003 +1.0 
Middle Atlantic .............. 1,484 | 195,812! 199,908) +21] 6,206,563 6,273,034; —0.4 
East North Central_.._.._____- 1,485 | 169,583 | 172,250) +1.6] 5,239,840 | 5,272,109; +06 
West North Central______...._- 1, 333 66, 856 68,333 | +2.2/ 1,835,008 | 1,855,903; +1.1 
South Atlantic. ................ 843 55, 569 56,233 | +1.2] 1,565,578 | 1,578,545) +0.8 
East South Central__....______- 689 20, 471 21,285 | +4.0 482, 974 489,344 | +1.3 
West South Central...________- 987 36, 805 37,906 | +3.0 895, 020 904,799) +1.1 
| AO SE 558 17, 032 17,564} +3.1 443, 340 447,633 | +1.0 
Pils. sain accskhense 1, 137 56, 694 58,557 | +3.3 | 1,783,304 | 1,737,433) +0.2 
All divisions._..________. 8,843 | 653,996 | 667,830 | +2,2)| 19,657,110 | 19,735,803 | +0.4 

















Bee footnotes 4 to 12, p. 198. 
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5. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in April, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in 5,386 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined—decreased 0.5 per cent in April, 1929, as com- 
pared with March, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.3 per cent. These 
establishments in April had 200,136 employees with total pay rolls 
in one week of $5,004,246. 

The establishments reporting are so carefully selected, from every 
State and from nearly every class of wholesale and retail trade, as to 
be reasonably representative of general conditions in each geographic 
division and, consequently, in the United States as a whole. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in April was 0.6 per cent greater 
‘than in March, but pay-roll totals were 0.7 per cent lower, as shown by 
reports from 1,171 establishments having in April 41,579 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $1,248,374. 

The details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 



































| ; 
. Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll | | (1 week) 

Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- ah | PSOE ee cent of 
ments | March, | April, change} March, April, | Change 

1929 | 1929 | 1929 1929 
Syste Sie SRR eee 

Now England. ..........-00i5.- 79 2, 209 | 2, 190 —0.9 | $66, 988 $66, 415 —0.9 
Middle Atlantic. ___......_..._- 219 8, 272 8,316 | +0.5 262, 148 262, 967 +0.3 
East North Central__...__..___- 153 8, 287 | 8, 234 —0.6 253, 518 248, 536 —2.0 
West North Central __.........- 154 7, 884 8, 048 +2. 1 : 227, 504 228, 961 +0. 6 
eee ae de 205 3, 300 | 3, 382 +2. 5 | 96, 010 96, 634 +0. 6 
East South Central. -__..-_._._-- 41 1, 397 1, 384 —0.9 41, 381 41, 067 —0).8 
West South Central___________- 88 3, 666 3, 660 —0. 2 104, 250 102, 447 —1.7 
Mountain ig tS SARS Fe SLI 42 921 | 935 +1.5 30, 499 30, 730 +0. 8 
Pn oti ee es ec Sy } 190 5, 393 5, 430 -+-0.7 174, 928 170, 617 —2.5 
All divisions ____________- 1,171 41, 329 41,579 | +0.6 | 1, 257, 226 | 1, 248, 374 —0,7 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 198. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in retail trade decreased 0.7 and 
0.2 per cent, respectively, in April, 1929, as compared with March, 
as shown by returns from 4,215 establishments which in April had 
158,557 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$3,755,872. 

The New England and Pacific geographic divisions each reported 
slightly increased employment, while decreased employment appeared 
in all other divisions, the decreases ranging from 0.4 per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic division to 6.1 per cent in the East South Central 
division. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 
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TasLeE 2—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 












































Number on pay roll mae i roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- |- aneniniesing ——_ cent of |- eee ae seme cent of 
ments! March, | April, |°®"2°} March, April, | Change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
=. | Ewes tie Se 
Now Milisce~<5 sosmy ape ts 37 8, 817 8,829; +0.1 $217, 369 $217, 905 +0. 2 
Middle Atsemtic. .........--.... 278 | 36, 849 36,714 | —0.4 915, 108 906, 106 —1.0 
East North Central__........--- 1, 781 49, 188 48, 931 —0.5} 1,243,043 | 1, 255, 441 +1.0 
West North Central-_-_.......-- 467 | 10, 457 10,208 | —2.4 228, 626 218, 931 —4.2 
South th = ~s vaieo toe oe 520 | 14, 627 14,406 | —1.5 305, 146 300, 304 —1.6 
East South Central_........_.-- 343 5, 241 4,919; —6.1 104, 756 97, 017 —7.4 
West South Central --........._- 81 | 6, 219 6, 113 —1.7 127, 061 123, 747 —2.6 
Moi ot —.-s--. a =e 54 2, 026 1,922; —5.1 39, 123 36, 935 —5.6 
ge a SEs EM | 654 26, 313 | 26, 515 +0. 8 583, 643 599, 486 +2.7 
All divisioms____________- 4,215 159, 737 —s«158, 557 | —0.7 | 3,763,875 | 3,755,872 —0.2 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 198. 


6. Employment in Hotels in April, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in hotels was 1.2 per cent lower in April, 1929, 

than in March, and pay-roll totals were 2.7 per cent lower, as 

shown by reports from 1,543 hotels having in April 139,080 employees 
and total pay rolls of $2,342,786. 

The South Atlantic and Pacific divisions, which, since December, 
had shown increased employment each month, in April had fallen off 
as to employees 12.3 and 0.7 per cent, respectively, owing to the clos- 
ing of winter resort hotels. New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
North Central hotels reported some increased employment, although 
the regular summer resort hotels had not yet opened for the season. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
ere reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. The 
additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only among 
localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees in 
one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others are 
given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the ‘division of 
tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1929 
























































| 
Number on pay roll e A mora’ roll . 
er 
Geographie division ! | Hotels cent of cent of 
| March, | April, |°®?€°] March, | April, | Cbance 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
onetetian er aes 7g zy — 
New England. --................ 99 | 7, 803 7,882 | +1.0 $131, 711. $132, 282 4 
. Middle Atlantic_.__-._...-.__-- 271 42, 104 42,243 | +0.3 783, 074 767, 971 9 
East North Central___..____- ll: 26, 831 27,345 | +1.9 471, 963 475, 554 0.8 
West North Central...._..____- 192 12, 124 12,19 | +0.6 177, 162 174, 202 1? 
South Atlantic... __......-___._| 192 17, 945 15,742 | —12.3 270, 977 241,314 | —10.9 
East South Central... _._-- 54 5, 531 5,627 | +1.7 74, 423 73, 783 0.9 
West South Central. ____._____- 97 8, 215 7,936 | —3.4 111, 703 108, 456 2.9 
Sie ar Ee 70 3, 368 3,316 | —1.5 56, 778 55, 844 6 
Dc ddis Giblindn ie heceenietins 302 16, 904 16,793 | —0.7 330, 575 322,380| —2: 
| {—— — 
Ail divisions.___________- 1,543 | 140,825 139,080 | —1.2 | 2,408,366 | 2,342,786 — 2.7 
I See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 198. : a. 2 
——————- 0-0 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 

March, 1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TaBLeE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS 1 STEAM RBAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


























Month 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 1928 I 

os —_ rath tatit [SS Reine 
January -___- 98. 3 96. 9 95.6; 95.8 95. 5 89.3 R82 
FS SD REE — Re aa eS fe 98. 6 97.0 95.4, 96.0 95. 3 89. 0 RX 
IEE A IE IO SR PR ig PRIS 100.5 | 97.4 95.2; 96.7)| 95.8) 89.9) 1 
RET, TIT ER ey S 1020) 989/| 96, 989! 97.4 91.7 |- 

Feet BE AE ae i ROE pid 9 105.0; 99.2/ 97.8 1002) 994/] 94.5). 

) INS Pte ETOP NTE RY ARR Re 107.1; 98.0} 986) 101.6] 100.9] 95.9). 
AR OP ERS Ta 5 Ete 108.2; 9&1 9.4; 1029) 101.0! 95.61). 
ME ghd, Coe Kb dn eek hide ea tel dick 109.4; 9.0) 9.7) 1027! 985] 95.7). 
TE a IP, ee PES Bee -| 107.8) 9<.7) 9.9) 1028! 99.1 95. 3 |. 
SU me i 107.3 | 100.8/| 1007) 103.4) 989] 95.31. 
oT Ra NT As 105.2; 99.0) 9:1) 1012| 95.7] 929). 
I PN a a ce 99.4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89. 7 

Rene. 5 sccts iii cciens-ap6hi- sedate 104, 1 | 98.3 97.9) 100.0) 97.5) 92.9) 159.) 

| } 














1 Average for 3 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees oa the 15th day each 
of March, 1928, and February and March, 1929, and the pay-r. 
totals for the entire month of each month considered, by princi): 
occupational groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported - - 
‘executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
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Ls TABLE 2—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MAREH, 1928, 
AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 


[From care shown reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
palions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups! 








, 
of Number of employees at | 


. middle of month Total earnings 





Occupation 


February, | March, 
1929 1929 





March, |February,) March, | March, 
4 | 1928 1929 "| 1929 1928 


rretcestai arionl, and general_| 271,582 | 267,771 | 268,477 , 602, 717 ($37, 699, 617 , 342, 731 





3000 


g ClO AE. canenemncwsendicn 155, 740 152, 307 152, 594 | 21, 638,405 | 20,084, 708 | 21, 234, 197 
: Stenographers and typists__..___- 24, 741 24, 663 | 24,659 | 3,225,227 | 3,110,677 | 3,221,819 
6 Maintenance of way and struc- 

f Cur Glaabtdilines«netteesitidieds a | $44,062 | 331,957 | 351,634 | 33,703,817 | 29,536,043 | 33, 952, 114 
Laborers, extra gang and work 

7 ER nc nitticiicine it 44, 272 36, 910 43,316 | 3,401,504 | 2,431,711 | 3,320,509 
Laborers, track and roadway 

SOT ihnscncnqeadtiiiicksabul, 176, 687 173, 578 184, 531 | 13, 441,003 | 11, 457,324 | 13, 626, 471 








StOT Oe iid nicvcenanencatannnocs | 466,612 | 459,213 459,989 | 63,775,615 | 58, 422,336 | 64,877. 976 
CRT hs vachaninnbiniibnncis | 99,905 | 99,268 | 99, 545 | 15, 492, 172 | 14, 221, 518 | 16, 066, 720 
S Mas inc nneatcdsttess | 56,714 55, 350 55,349 | 9,324,714) 8, 457,816 | 9, 489, 303 
Skilled trades helpers__........._. 101, 843 101, 140 101, 745 | 11, 841, 856 | 10, 988, 786 | 12, 430, 982 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants and stores) - ..___- 39, 151 38, 206 38,172 | 3,803,607 | 3,445,020 | 3,730, 662 
) Common laborers (shops, engine 
ry houses, power plants, and 
> SE diihctiiiacnnannnnniionnaitil , 452,978 53, 001 52,780 , 4,488,363 | 3,964,665 | 4,442 618 


| Transportation, other than train, | 
engine, and yard________________-. 
Station agents... ................- 


| 196,547 | 192,982 | 195,019 | 25,099,750 | 23,019,000 | 24,962, 285 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | 


29, 978 29, 446 29,419 | 4,828,576 | 4,438,704 | 4,731,117 




















CU a | 23,378 23, 076 23,249 | 3,698,565 | 3,304,772 | 3, 686, 660 

Truckers (stations, warehouses, | 
and platforms) , Seaeierreat WR Oe 34, 343 33, 056 34, 386 | 3,387,217 2, 930, 011 3, 389, 768 

: Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 

I ieditinis cacsiedbninrivnnn eas pds 21, 347 20, 642 20,648 | 1,646,054 | 1,577,479) 1, 593,214 

Transportation (yard masters, | 
switeh tenders, and hostlers)... 22,375 | 21,917 | 21,893 | 4,377,098 | 4,146,648 | 4,342, e20 
Transportation, train and engine_ 308,270 | 315,511 | 314,395 | 63,248,957 | 62,349,539 | 65, 731,973 
Road conductors_..........-.--.-- | 34,778 35, 273 35,208 | 8,377,309 | 8,174,358 | 8, 677,496 
Road brakemen and flagmen-____- 69. 205 69, 603 69, 633 | 12,109,151 | 11,770,127 | 12, 436, 387 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 51, 656 53, 463 53,517 | 9,439,897 | 9,339,676 | 9,816,445 
Road engineers and motormen_..| 41, 346 42, 039 41, 828 | 11, 274, 307 | 11, 098, 903 | 11, 703, 920 
Road firemen and helpers---__._- | 42, 152 42, 618 42,488 | 8,364,373 | 8,207,809 | 8, 625,002 
Total, all em ployees_________- ‘1, 609, 448 1, 589, 351 |1, 611,407 (229, 807,954 (215, 173, 183 283, 200, 089 





Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


TS following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 
State labor offices: 
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M santo norte 



















































































T AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STAT&Eg 


























| Per cent of dni Employme:n t— 
| March, 1030 to | index numbers 
March, 1929 1919-1923 = 1 ( 
State, and industry group a ate It State, and industry group ( a 100) 
Employ- z Febru- | March, 
ment Pay roll ary, 1929 1929 
Ilinois Massachusetts 
Stone, glass, and glass prod- Boots and shoes_-_-__.........- 71.8 0.4 
ee es Sa ee ee +2.0 +1.6 || Bread and other bakery prod- 
Metals, machinery, and con- | wn RENTS RE A 107. 2 | 106.7 
WON. ri J nde n oaks: |. +3.7 +3.1 | Cars and general shop con- 
Wood products__._........--- +3.0 +1.4 struction and repairs, steam 
Furs and leather goods._._.. _| +1.4 —7.1 PRINORNS....6 2551 5st Pek 70. 0 69.3 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete___| +2.0 —.6 || Clothing, men’s and women’s. 96. 4 06.7 
Printing and paper goods_....| —4.4 —1.8 || Confectionery. ..22:. 2.22.22. 81.1 79.6 
ye eee | +1.8 +10. 0 || Cotton goods--..............- 58. 6 50.5 
Clothing and millinery --_-_---- —.3 —1.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles - 107.2 109, 4 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. —.8 —3.6 || Electrical machinery, appara- 
Miscellaneous. -...........---- —5.2 —2.4 tus, and — Cs 104. 9 104. 5 
————_|_—- | Foundry and machine-shop 
All manufacturing in- St eae | 68. 5 70.8 
SO oie. din Ses. +1.9 Ns Ay a 105. 8 107.9 
—= Hosiery and knit en. icone 66. 8 68 
Trade, wholesale and retail__- —2.1 —.7 || Jewelry-........-- este | 101.7 101.4 
SH eae: Saar —.9 —.9 || Leather: Tanned, “curried, 
Pubite wtilitiogs: 65. ..-..222- +.4 5.2 and. Gamiied....... sa. 79. 0 81.2 
5 NASER Es —2.1 —27.8 || Paper and wood pulp-____-_---- 93. 2 94. | 
Building and contracting - -- -- +3. 2 +3.0 || Printing and publishing ------ 108. 5 108. 5 
, : i — || Rubber footwear. -.-...-.-.--- 89. 0 89.3 
All industries_..........| +11 —1.9 || Rubber goods, tires, and tubes.) 83. 3 84.9 
GK GOES... oldie Jiéee sss 101.3 101.2 
| March to April, || Textile machinery and parts_| 54. 0 55.7 
1929 Woolen and worsted goods- | 78. 5 | 77.8 
lowa wa @ All industries__________- 79.4 | m9 
Food and kindred pomemies i — 
cy SESS eS ee lie See | Per cent of change, 
Iron and steel works___.__.__- eS iy Salleh ee | February to 
Lumber products___......___- TS gg) cL cad * March, 1929 
Leather products_-._......___- ee. ee 
Paper products, printing and | | employ- a 
Beer pores: Re ae et Ba? og | eee ment my TO 
atent medicines, chemicals, * 
and compounds.__._______- | ett ct New Jersey Gatkions is 
Stone and clay products... -- - Ba>S gece Food and kindred products..; +3.0 +4.4 
Tobacco and cigars. -------. .- r +36 |---------- Textiles and their products... —1.2 1.9 
Railway car shops_----------- | +25 |--.-----.- Iron and steel and their prod- 
Various industries --------_-_- A cl ee ee SL ee ee +3.5 14.7 
All industries___.-._._-- SSS et RRS Lumber and its products. --_- +1.6 1.0 
—— = || Leather and its products- - --- —.7 2.0 
Maryland Tobacco = A ise eakin ene +4.3 +8. 3 
Paper and printing-._..--___- +.6 1.4 
Food products_.............-- —.5 —1.1 Chemicals and allied prod- 
Lay eer See ET sw dileitaltite taetiatal —1.3 —3.4 +1 5 =} 5 
Iron and steel and their prod- <aice Gaal eens cecal. : 
_ ets — Seow 44.5 +5.0 stone, clay, and glass prod 4 sia 
umber and its products --_- —2.0 —2.2 | metal products other than ; 1 
—s -_ its products_--_-_.- nv - aur 7 Metal Ba prone other than +1.9 Lo | 
u A RRR, IS 2. 14.5 i Aitaniie mie > y Fi 
— _= Oe ie A 9 at 6 — for land transporta a uy 
emicals and allied products. 12. 2 m2) tae. Ce ; 12 0) 
Stone, clay, and glass products.| +2.0 +1.7 Miscellaneous. . ete ce ym Tes 
Metal products, other than All industries__......._- +.9 1.2 
iron and steel__...........-. —1.2 —.1} == 
Tobacco products-- -_- — —9. 5 —15.8 New York 
ee (not including ne, clay, and glass 29 137 
rtation equipment) - —1.5 —2.3 arm Rao hone ee ye} 439 
Musics instruments. -- - ----- —1.0 —11.6 || wood manufactures....._.__. —-16 492 
Transportation equipment_...| +10.8 +2.3 Furs, leather and “Tubber , 
Car building and repairing --- —.1 +.3 ood: ves zs 41.4 an 
Miscellaneous. . -------------. +13 —i3 chemicals, oils, paints, ete__ pad +2.3 
P SSR | ee ae Se _, —2.9 
All manufacturing. _-_--- +1.0 +1.0 Printing and paper goods_____ - t 
Ketail department stores ___ _- —2.6 “O35 eee ee ee eee 477 
Wholesale establishments. ___- +.2 = Clothing and millinery - --.... 7s Me 
Public utilities oa ceeesascaceoe +1. 8 +6. 2 Water li ht and pag wer hae ae ¢ 0 | 4 
oo PEST RRS —9.6 —28. 4 » gat, ee inp i 
acca ne cnnbitibialaniies —2.9 +4.0 All industries__......._. +1.8 +3.0 
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Monthly period—Continued 











Pay roll—index 
numbers (1923- 
1925 = 100) 


Per cent of change, 
March to April, 
1929 


State, and industry group 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll || 


State, and industry group 


| 
| 
| 





March, 
1929 


April, 
1929 








Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills 
Food production: 


| 
z= 
on 


( ‘onfections 
Creameries and dairies _ - 
Flour mills 
Ice and ice cream 
Meat and poultry 
Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills- 
Smelters 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc 
Machine shops 
foundries 
Tank construction re 
Gc in ccna 
Oil industry: 
Production and — 
manufacture_. a Fas 
Refineries 
Printing: Job work 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops_._- 
Street railways - 
Water, light, and power... 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile. ae 
Cement and plaster. ee" 
Crushed stone. _- 
Glass manufacture 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture 
Laundries, etc 
W ood working: 
Ss 
Millwork, ete 





++ 
NEP Mo 


+ &t 
oo oF FON CCS 


2a 
a: 
on 


+3. ‘ 
+1. 


9 


~ 


+1. 


—6. 








+4. 





Employment—i n - 
dex numbers 
(1923-1925 = 100) 





March, 
1929 


April, 
1929 





Pennsylvania 


Metal products 
Transportation equipment. .__-_| 
Textile products 

Foods and tobacco 

Stone, clay, and arn prod- 


Lumber 

Chemi 

Leather and rubber products_ 
Paper and printing 


SSRIS ERES 





ec); oncreod Oron 


All industries 


= 
. 








S| 2SSR2 ERESS 
ocoiceronwrum wNnwom 

















Pennsylvania—Contd. 
Metal products 


| Transportation equipment___- 
| Textile products 

| Foods and tobacco 

~ || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 


a | Lumber 


Chemical products 
Leather and rubber products- 
Paper and printing 


All industries 


Logging 


Stone crushing and quarrying_| 


Manufacturing: 
Stone and allied indus- 


Light and power 

Printing and publishing -- 

Laundering, cleaning, 
and dyeing 

Chemicals 
soap, glue, 
plosives) 


All manufacturing 
Construction: 


(including 
and ex- 


Marine dredging, sewer dig- 


Communication: 
Steam railways 
Electric railways 
Express, telephone, and 
telegraph 
Wholesale trade 
Hotels and restaurants_____-___ 


Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and 


Construction 
Communication 


Retail trade—sales force only- 
Miscellaneous __ professional 





pet et 


BASS FESS 


_— 
Jeo NUENwo 


: 








100. 9 





‘Per cent of change, 
February to 
March, 1929 





Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 





—9. 
—2. 


a NNO Oe wor o oS 


+ 
el ete 


+ +1 ;4it),+ 
2 pal spe 
w NNW On 





+z 
~1! @ 











+ 
ws 
@ 


+1) PE+i+ 
aw noe eee 








' Preliminary figures. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA F< 






























































Continued 
Yearly period 
. —_ “ Sr Employment in- 
arcn, , to ex nur ers 
March, 1939 (1919-1923 = 1())) 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- March, | March, 
ment Pay roll 1928 | 192 ; 
jp g ‘Massachusetts _ I 
om Boots and shoes_--__..-....--.- 74.0 | 70.4 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- B poe other bakery 101.5 ” 
Met nanan ann -§.8/  -55] Cars and general shop con | = | 
: p con | 
Metals, machinery, and con- r struction and repairs, steam 
ee pee Snninaliicoremonee om beg bee railroads_- 74.6 | 69. 
manufactures____.._._- —5. —7. ee _ Pm | oe 
Leather and rubber goods....| +18.3 +17.8 Sennen istabecuncmbe: = : | 0 ¢ 
Chemicals. oils paints, ete__..| +27.7 +33.7 || Cotton goods................. 65.8 | “4 
Printing and paper goods... £:8| TEP | Dyeing and snising textiles) 1019 | in. 
Textiles - as A pene +. +5. Electric machinery, appa- 
Clothing, millinery, and ratus, and supplies._.______ 101. 2 | 104! 
laundering ____-------.--...- +.4 +2.4 || Foundry and machine-shop 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco- —29. 2 —19.7 products 64.6 | "a 9 
Water, light, and power... gh2) 0 5 wumiture 2220-7] no] ors 
Miscellaneous. - - -------.----- +6. 5 —5. 4 ne td and knit goods______- 8 i 68. 
: . a . | 101. 
All industries____--_.._- +1.8 +7.6 Leather: Tanned, curried, and , 
| EERE GS ASE MEET 89.7 81.2 
; Paper and wood pulp________- 93.4 | 94. ] 
Employment—index || Printing and publishing. ____- 104. 6 108 
numbers (1922= 100) || Rubber footwear......_______ 88. 9 89, 3 
ae tires. and tubes _ 91. 4 84. ¢ 
Ge NOU Bobo i ep mnccnes 114. 2 | 101. 2 
March, | March, Textile machinery and parts_- 57.6 | AD. 7 
1928 1929 Woolen and worsted goods____ 82.1 | 7.8 
All industries__......__. 82.1 | 79.9 
vaneenn ~o—— of change, 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- arch, 192s, tw 
RE ee RES fe ERS 116.1 109. 9 March, 192 
Metals, machinery, and con- 4 —-- 
COIR 6 on nn cnc cn ennncen 101. 5 122.2 Employ-} p... ,o}) 
Wood products____......_..-- 81.0 76. 5 ment ~ 
Furs and leather goods______- 111. 6 110. 8 Stare 7 
Chemicals, ~ senor saga - z +4 ° New York 
Printing and paper goods... . { ‘+ || Stone, clay, and glass_.__. -| +19 +5. 
Textiles. - - .--_. ~*~ Soomaali 108. 6 97-1 || Metals and machinery____--- +14. 3 17.8 
Clothing and millinery - -_-.--- 66. 4 62.5 ll Wood manufactures....____. a 9 9 9 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco_ 91.1 88. 0 Furs, leather, and rubber 
: : ERR SO). te aap +3. 8 6 
All manufacturing in- : ; ; LO 9 § 
dustries. =... ei miifeeor ce tes 77 
‘ ene Uw me * x r oods (ea 4 6 5 () 
Trade, wholesale and retail - - - 69. 5 67.5 4 coe ng sate ait EEA 4h 6 Lg 
Public utilities____......._-_- 134.1 139. 9 Clothing and millinery______- +2.3 ” 
Coal mining-------....------- 74. 8 60.9 || Food and tobacco............ +.3 9 
Building and contracting - -- -- 89.7 %4.7 |! ‘Water, light, and power... ~4.6 5. 
All industries___.....-~- 98. 4 104. 2 All industries__........- +5.8 +§ 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 





State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
April, 
April, 1929 


1928, to 


























Employ- | 
meng | Pay roll 
Oklahoma 
Cottonseed-oil mills_........- —9. 5 —6. 2 
Food production: 
SI +2.1 | +1.6 
CR on 5 seni dacwiel -0} +15. 4 
Creameries and dairies____ —10.7 | —.7 
i, ELE +11. 2 | +6.3 
Ice and ice cream__.....-- +238.4 | +247.1 
Meat and poultry.--.._._- —8.5 | —1.7 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills______.__- +88. 9 | +92. 0 
its Be in +10. 6 | +6.8 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc_....._._- +302.2; +290.2 
Machine shops and 
RR ee +36. 3 +51.6 
Tank construction and 
I Dlihils bts as axl ees glad +.7 +38. 3 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline 
manufacture.___________. +3. 6 —8.2 
) ST +21. 3 +7.6 
Printing: Job work........__. +8. 1 +19.8 
Public utilities: 
Steam railway shops___-_-_- +2. 6 +3. 4 
Street railways. _......_.. +23. 2 +19.3 
Water, light, and power_.| +269. 0 +245. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile_-........-- +64.3) +46.8 
Cement and plaster___.-_-_- +7.3 | +11.7 
Crushed stone. ._..._...- | +285.2| +264.6 
Glass manufacture_______- —3.4 | —3.3 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture_____. +20. 5 | —10.2 
Laundries, etc............ | +114 | +10. 3 
Woodworking: 
EE +26. 0 | +23. 0 
Millwork, ete............- +1. 6 | —7.8 
All industries_.....__. +34.1) +29.4 
Employment— 
index numbers 
(1923-1925 = 100) 
April, April, 
1928 1929 
Pennsylvania 
Metal products_____.........- 81.0 89. 6 
Transportation equipment____ 75.3 189.0 
Textile products__...__.....__ 94.8 102. 2 
Foods and tobacco......._._.. 91.9 94. 2 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

UO 82.7 81.6 
Cimber products i ae 70. 6 68. 5 
Chemical products... _____.__ 95. 5 99,8 
Leather and rubber products. 99. 8 95. 0 
Paper and printing._...._.__- 92.8 88. 5 

All industries__...._.__. 85. 1 92.8 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


Poy roll—index 














numbers (1923- 
1925 = 100) 
State, and industry group 
April, April, 
1928 1929 
Pen nsylvania—C ontinued 
Metal products.._.........--- 81.6 100. 5 
Transportation equipment - - 67.9 197.2 
Textile products__----.------- 94.4 111.5 
Foods and tobacco___-_---_----- 86. 3 94. 2 
Stone, clay,and glass products- 75. 5 82. 6 
Lumber products... -........-- 66. 0 69. 0 
Chemical products. ---------- 105. 5 107. 1 
Leather and rubber products_ 101.4 98. 7 
Paper and printing.......---- 105. 2 104. 3 
All industries_-__-......- 82.8 100. 9 


I 5a. cnliessplltghdi eile cidalielade 
Mining : 
Stone crushing and quarrying- 
Manufacturing: 

Stone and allied industries_ 


SRE “ese sepretigtapei inst 


Light and power____.----- 
Printing and publishing - - 
Laundering, cleaning, 
and dyeing 
Chemical (including soap, 


glue, and explosives) ----| 


All manufacturing---_-_-- 
Construction: 


Marine dredging, sewer 
ESS Cee ae 
Communication: 
Steam railways_----.----- 
Electric railways. ....--.-- 
Express, telephone, and 
a ee ee 
Wholesale trade. _......--.---- 
Hotels and restaurants__.___-- 
Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, mines, and 


Wholesale trade__._-.----.--- 
Retail trade, sales force only -- 
Miscellaneous professional 








Per cent of change, 























March, 1928, to 
March, 1929 
Employ- 
ment Pay roll 
—14.1 —16.8 
—17.2 —9.4 
—38. 2 —31.2 
—36.9 —33.4 
+13. 7 +16.3 
+5.3 +.6 
+9. 7 +11.6 
+7.0 +5. 4 
—11 +2.3 
—11.1 +3. 6 
+2. 5 +4. 6 
+13. 2 +10.3 
+7.5 +9. 4 
43.3) +61 
| -14.9|  —15.5 
| +64] +38 
+30. 6 +19. 4 
+56. 7 +32.9 
—1.5 +1,2 
—1,2 —30.5 
+2. 5 +12.0 
—9,7 —4,4 
—4,9 +21 
+6. 1 +6. 6 
eh ih ee 
+3.5 +3.9 
—2,1 —5.3 
+15. 3 +10. 2 
+4. 1 —2. 
+.9 +5.7 
+5. 6 +6. 1 
48, 6 1.2 ncvsdlinn 











' Preliminary figures. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
RELIEF 





Stability of Employment in the Cotton Industry and the 
Fertilizer Industry 


HESE studies have been made for the purpose of measuring t})e 

degree of regularity of employment and to ascertain whether 
employment has improved during recent years. The plan of analysis 
is the same as that employed in similar studies of various industri:< 
previously published in the Labor Review, as follows: Railros(| 
industry, August, 1928; iron and steel industry, November, 192s: 
men’s clothing industry, January, 1929; automobile industry, Fe})- 
ruary, 1929; leather industry and boot and shoe industry, March, 
1929; paper and pulp industry, and slaughtering and meat-packiny 
industry, April, 1929; silk industry, May, 1929. 

The basic data for the study are derived from monthly reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by most of the important 
manufacturing plants, as part of the general employment survey 
made by the bureau. As these reports give only the number of 
employees of all kinds without separation by occupational groups, 
the present analysis must disregard occupational differences and tre: 
the employees of a plant as a unit. 

The method here employed for the measurement of stability is 
that of the relationship of average monthly employment during t)ic 
year to the number of employees in the month of maximum employ- 
ment. Thus, if during 1928 a particular plant had a monthly aver- 
age of 90 employees and the maximum number in any month was 
100, then the stability of employment may be fairly said to be \\() 
per cent. In other words, if the 100 men needed to fill the positions 
at the busiest season had no other opportunity for work, then each 
man would have an opportunity of 90 per cent of full-time emplvoy- 
ment. Of course, this is rarely quite true, but it is often substantia!!\ 
true; and, in any case, the method offers a fairly accurate measure oi 
the degree in which a particular establishment has attained a coni- 
tion of stable employment. On the other hand, failure of an est:!)- 
lishment to obtain a good level of stability in one occupation or in «I! 
occupations must not necessarily be attributed to faulty manageme\'. 
Many factors over which the management has little or no control m:y 
affect the stability of employment. Nevertheless, an employme:i 
stability of or very near to 100 per cent is the desirable goal. 


Cotton Industry 


Tue percentages of full-time employment (computed as descril:(! 
above) are presented for each of the years 1923 to 1928 for 82 cott«' 
mills engaged in the spinning and weaving of cotton. These 82 mils 
are divided as to northern mills and southern mills, depending up! 
their location. 
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The southern group shows a better stability rate than the northern 
yroup. The southern group also shows a decided increase in employ- 
nent stability during the past few years, while the northern group 
shows a declining stability rate. 

in 1928 over 80 per cent of the mills in the southern district and 
less than 50 per cent in the northern district had a stability rate of 
over 99 per cent. Further, only slightly over 2 per cent of the mills 
in the southern district had a stability rate of less than 80 per cent, 
while in the northern district 20 per cent of the mills studied had a 
rate of less than 80 per cent. 

However, in both districts there were some individual mills which 
maintained a good average of employment during the six years 


F2 


— 




















or . vv . . . 
: studied, such as Nos. 2, 5, 11, and 15 in the northern district and 2, 
4,10, 13, 16, and 20 in the southern district. 
The establishments are arranged in the table in descending order 
according to the favorableness of their showing in 1928. 
)~ Taste 1.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
l, = _— ————— — Ts 
(yr 
5 — State 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
t Southern group 
Vv 1 | South Carolina___.__. = eee 97.8 84.5 90.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
: NE oh DE ov abbukbeyus as 98. 2 | 92.7 | 94. 4 | 97.1 | 97.5 98.4 
yf 3} North Carolina_..._-.-_----_-_- 74.7) 6.1) 964] 95.5 94. 4 98. 1 
SRE SRaTRSRS ORS 98.3 | 96. 5 | 96. 5 93. 5 98. 7 98.0 
’y 5 | North Carolina_____._-___- a 99. 2 | 99. 4 99. 2 98. 9 83. 1 97.8 
{ 6 |... hn 2 shaiiline > inbie iipntinns 99. 6 | 94. 1 80. 9 86. 1 88.8 97.5 
SD oc cnivne cp rauSncllocn res 76. 2 | 93.0 | 96. 6 93. 4 96.4 97.4 
8 | Texas__ al 87.3 | 89. 4 | 92. 2 95. 4 94. 2 97.4 
9| North Carolina.............-..-- 90. 2 96. 2 | 88. 5 96. 5 96. 2 97.3 
o 10} .34.. Gl, a 5 he 96. 1 94.3 | 95. 5 94.7 98. 2 97.2 
e An cinc sd ¥kj octane s+--< 92. 3 95. 1 | 94. 6 95. 5 97, 2 97.1 
12 | Alabama---....---...-- Sadiieocces 91.2 | 95. 1 94. 2 91.0 96. 4 97.0 
- 131: Gee Carolina... > 4.26.2... 97.9 | 95. 7 94. 4 93. 6 93. 3 96. 8 
14 |... ea rene Sm. | 95. 4 | 87. 8 | 93. 3 97.4 | 76. 1 96. 6 
- SS a fsa 94. 6 | 91.8 | 95. 7 95. 2 94.7 96. 5 
g 16 | South Carolina. -_-_----......-.--- 96.0 | 95. 4 93. 3 92.3 | 96. 6 | 96. 4 
aT a, ead ST FERS 86.8 | 86. 6 85. 3 89.9 93. 6 | 96.3 
MT MN... 52-25 4--5------ | 940 93. 3 95. 4 95. 0 90. 3 | 96.3 
19 | South Carolina-_---_--_-- PS | 94.9 | 93.3 | 96. 5 74.0 | 97.6 | 96. 2 
7 6 bk cab ovnddpEniilinnanes 95. 6 97. 4 95. 1 | 93.1 | 98.0 | 95.8 
21 | South Carolina.................. 67.9 | 48.3 | 78. 6 | 86. 7 90. 6 | 95.8 
28 |) Meeeemmn..........-...... Eo odet 90. 6 | 83.9 87.1 | 92. 5 94. 8 | 95.4 
- REIT, TTI I 93.1 | 67.0 | 63.3 | 80.8 | 93.9 | 95.3 
:, 38 heneen TE tbndcimpencesinbsscoccoss 85.0 | 69. 8 82. 6 | 94.8 | 93.6 | 95. 0 
: 25 | South Carolina___...-..-..-.-_-- | a. ms 9.8! 898, 96.5) 94.7 
f 26 | North Carolina__-------------- | 983] 922 67.5| 97.0) 965) 94. 2 
ill IE ET aS SS 96. 6 | 94. 2 92.4 | 90. 5 90. 7 94.2 
' 28 |..... be ndebeidencsdakngdocaend 95. 3 | 96. 0 95. 6 | 92.9 96. 5 | 93.9 
20 j..... ie a OE SOS. 85. 9 | 77.8 | 89.3 | 92.7 97. 5 | 93.5 
- | North Carolina... -.........:...... 98.0 | 95.4 | 95.1 | 95. 4 | 04.2, 93. 5 
Soh a NG Sl SRR ar CE SAE 98. 6 | 93. 4 93.7 | 92. 5 | 94.7 93. 2 
32 RC re ange! 91.9 | 93. 0 4. 2 | 6.7 | 96.5 92. 6 
ES RR eee 95. 7 | 94.4 | 94.1 | 97.6 77. 2 | 92. 2 
34 North Wevelina......5.......-..4 92.3 | 79. 6 93. 2 91.3 | 85. 4 91.1 
36 ew aS SS AE 33. 5 89.8 | 90. 8 | 94.7 90. 6 
: 36 |... RR OSES SpE RREET: 93. 4 | 91.8 93.7 79. 5 | 94. 6 90. 4 
37 | South Carolina. __............... 96. 4 95. 6 95. 2 | 83.3 96. 3 90. 1 
Se.) Seene CORSON... 1 ~~ ncceee 86. 6 | 97.0 85. 2 70.7 90. 8 89. 4 
39 | South Carolina. -_-_...........-.-.. 96.7 | 51.7 81.9 | 88.8 | 95. 2 89.2 
ee EL REEL 94. 1 | 93. 6 80. 2 96.9 | 96. 0 88.8 
ll EE TE I! 67.3 | 83. 2 96. 7 92. 5 | 91.5 88.4 
“ss TS Ea 90. 4 | 71.8 88.4 | 93. 3 92.8 87.8 
| Nerte Carolina.................. 92. 3 85. 2 80.0 — 85. 1 96. 7 85. 5 
| ee eb ES aOR Ee 96. 9 92. 1 93. 6 93. 7 | 94.8 83.7 
REARS SS IESE 71.2 60. 8 69. 7 66.0 93. 5 81.9 
@ hsennd a Cale 95. 7 94. 6 92. 5 | 94. 0 94. 1 80. 0 
47 | South Carolima_...............-. 74.9 74.3 | 95. 0 83.4 91.7 65. 2 
i is anda cebubbawatel 91.3 86. 2 | 90. 1 90. 9 | 93. 7 93.0 
a ee SE EE I 100. 0 99. 4 99. 2 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 
SS eae 67.3 33. 5 | 63. 3 | 66. 0 | 76. 1 65.2 
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TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE COTTON INDUSTRy— 




































































Continued 
a ————EE - onsen = “ ne 
— State 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 1928 
| 
| Southern group—Continued | 
| Per cent of plants with employ- 
| ment stability of— 
95 per cent and over.______-- 44.7 27.7 | 31.9 | 29. 8 42. 6 . 
90 to 94.9 per cent___________- 31.9 34.0 | 34.0 42.6 46.8 9 
85 to 89.9 per cent__________ 10. 6 8.5 14.9 12.8 4:3 Q 
80 to 84.9 per cent__________- FS Sea set 6.4 10. 6 | 6.4 2.1 
Under 80 per cent__.__.____- 12.8 23. 4 8.5 | 8.5 4.3 
Northern group 
Sy SM es SPT SS ETS) 99. 2 88. 2 97.8 95.4 96. 8 
sell. eee oe 96. 1 95. 1 96. 5 98. 4 99, 2 5.1 
te fe eee ea 73. 3 48.3 83. 2 89.8 95. 5 . 
4 {| Massachusetts__..............._. 93. 4 82.8 89. 5 91.4 90. 0 7 
S iiccoud | BRS ETS aS a 95. 8 98. 4 98.1 | 90. 3 94.3 
6 | Commentiontc oo. ciscus oe 98. 9 79.2 98.5 | 83. 2 96. 6 
o } A - on eee 90. 2 72. 6 94.7 | 06. 4 04.7 ’ 

8 | Conmectiout -.-.................. 91.7 04. 9 98. 2 | 85. 9 90. 2 
32 8§=— RR eae Sn 97.3 95. 9 92. 0 83. 7 93. 2 
WOT We aan et ios chk bieSy 95. 7 91.1 91.1 90.8 91.5 2 

MS | Bigeencimeetts.... ces este ee 95. 6 99. 1 97.2 | 92.4 98. 1 
oo. ET Re tees 98. 0 83.1 | 98. 2 | 90. 5 89.8 13.1 
13 | Massachusetts__................. 93.6 | 92. 2 | 90.8 | 96. 6 94.9 
14 | New Hampshire...____-______- 74.8| 67.7! 85 92.2 95.4 ; 
See MRI TE AATNE: 97.9| 96.6 97.5.|.-- 96.0 93. 6 
8 Erne a Tar ees 94. 7 | 82.7 | 97.0 | 89.9 89. 6 
ee nn ee 93.7 | 52. 5 75.1 | 97.7 87.4 87.8 
Se. fC eee ee 98. 6 | 45.9 87.8 | 87.2 97.0 
19 | New Hampshire__..-..........-- 79. 4 | 60. 3 | 72.4 | 83. 1 89.4 7.3 
20 | Massachusetts___......._...-...- 97. 3 | 91.0 | 91.2 | 79. 2 93. 0 ’ 
8 ho. IPRS SERRE 94.2 | 64.4 | 86. 2 | 88. 2 96. 6 
oP a eae 95. 5 | 92.7 | 92.7 | 93. 4 95, 5 } 
Se. lg fC SO ae 96.3 | 91.6 97.5 | 91.6 93.8 7 
24 | Massachusetts... ................ 88. 2 | 81.2 | 93.2 | 73. 0 92.6 $4.7 
ye See Wo 6S btn ds ataddaeaie 83.1 | 74.9 | 66. 4 85. 7 89. 1 83.7 
26 | Conmecticut ....................- 98. 6 | 91.1 | 97.7 | 93. 2 97.3 83, 4 
Pt ee ae eres 94. 9 | 89. 4 78.8 | 77.4 91,7 l 
ae Te Be fo sos is Se nn 95. 3 88.0 | 95. 9 88. 3 90, 9 7 
ao | Beemeeenenees. |... 5-5. 95. 4 66.4 | 81.7 87.3 91.9 
9 1 5 REA RTT SS AS: 98. 6 44.0 | 88. 6 | 90.7 91,7 
3 = " aa eee 84.4 39. 4 76.9 | 86. 2 79.4 
32 | Masesachusetts.._................ 93. 7 84. 3 91.8 | 90. 8 89, 5 
es 2 Seas oh ie Sek 96. 5 73. 3 94.1 | 86. 5 90. 0 
34 | Pemrivewie...... ...<..~....-..-. 81.3 | 79. 2 85. 6 89. 1 96. 6 
35 | Massachusetts__.....2.........--} 90. 5 | 22.1 | 33. 6 | 95. 1 98. 6 
ND no ee, wae 92.6 | 77.1 | 88. 3 89.3 93. 0 
I a aes 99. 2 | 99.1 | 98. 5 98. 4 98. 6 
SS ERNE ITS 73. 3 | 22.1 | 33. 6 73. 0 79.4 § 
Per cent of plants with employ- | 
ment stability of— | 
95 per cent and over_-_____-_-} 51.4 | 14. 3 | 34.3 20. 0 34.3 
90 to 94.9 per cent___._.__.--- 28. 6 | 20. 0 | 25. 7 31.4 45.7 f 
85 to 89.9 per cent____...._.- 2.9 8.6 | 14.3 31.4 17.1 
80 to 84.9 per cent___...._-_- } 8.6 14.3 | 8.6 SS Sees | 0). ( 
Under 80 per cent__.._...._- 8. 6 42.9 | 17.1 8. 6 2.9 0 
aQwaSs Ll ee _ _ 
Northern and southern groups | | 
combined 
4 
| 
ee OR EB: | 91.9 82.3; 89.3 90. 3 93.4 | 30. 
ERED 99. 4 | 99. 2 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
FS NEE AMIEL 67.3 22. 1 | 33. 6 66. 0 76. 1 8 
Per cent of plants with employ- | 
ment stability of— Le 
95 per cent and over. -_._.__-- 47.6 22. 0 | 32. 9 25. 6 39. 0 
90 to 94.9 per cent._..__....- | 30.5 28.0} 30.5 37.8 46.3 
85 to 89.9 per cent____...__._- 7.3 8.5 14.6 20.7 9.8 : 
80 to 84.9 per cent___.._...._. 3.7 10. 0 10. 0 7.3 1.2 
Under 80 per cent... ......_. 11.0 31.7 | 12.2 8.5 3.7 
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Fertilizer Industry 


Tue percentages of full-time employment (computed as described) 
are presented for each of the years 1923 to 1928 for 53 plants manu- 
facturing commercial fertilizer. 

The establishments are arranged in the table in descending order 
according to the favorableness of their showing in 1928. 

The study discloses that the fertilizer industry has a very unstable 
condition of employment and that no appreciable betterment of 
condition is apparent. The average rate of stability for the industry 
as a Whole in 1928 was only 51.1. The table also discloses that of the 
53 plants covered only about 4 per cent had a rate as high as 90, 
while 88 per cent of the plants had a rate of less than 80 and running 
as low as 26.1. 

The regular force of the individual plants is greatly augmented by 
additional employees during the shipping season for only a few 
months during the year and these additional employees are dropped 
when it is over. The low rate of stability of employment is largely 
occasioned by this seasonal activity of this industry. ; 


TaBLE 2.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
































— State 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 
No. | 
| 

So 80. 2 86. 4 | 92.9 | 93. 5 | 93. 6 96. 2 

yp Rete Mie : 88. 4 90. 0 81.8 | 86.1 | 82. 6 90.9 

3 | Michigan___- 79.9 79.9 66. 7 | 66. 6 73.0 87.5 

4 NS i ko } 93. 8 90. 0 90. 9 90. 5 90. 9 87.0 

SE Ae See eet cee ee a 71.4 64.7 91.3 92. 5 51.4 85. 8 

6 | New Jersey | 83. 1 75.3 55.9 81.8 84. 1 85. 5 

7 | Florida. y PES 77.0 80. 0 83.7 | 73.4 74.8 75.9 

EE A A ae 71.1 22. 5 40. 8 | 54.4 51.6 73.0 

ee | 48. 0 50.8 51.8 | 56. 4 59. 0 70. 4 
10 | Pennsylvania... -._-.--- Wes aE 86. 7 85. 3 85.3 | 71.1 70.7 70. 2 
4 roan & ae, a ees ete e Meahind $2.4 70. 7 65. 7 67.4 82. 5 65.3 
12 | Florida_- — 85.9 76. 3 77.3 78. 5 71.3 65. 0 
1D 5 aeeeomeeetes... . 2 ooo... 5ee 59. 5 67.0 54.3 64.5 71.4 65.0 
14 a 4. sacri Lay Semen Bes) NEE 57.8 60. 6 60.9 61.9 67.7 63. 1 
15 ash k sd lake oni avtak naiiicans 57.5 59.9 57.5 62. 7 54.4 63. 1 
a ap Ben SL, Sr 51.6 46.7 51.1 54. 3 50. 0 62.9 
RS a SSE Ry tele AR 50.0 25. 6 28. 6 38. 5 33.9 60. 4 
| 2 ar RE Eee Seer hare eee 48. 6 63.0 47.7 51. 2 55.8 58.0 
19 | Cennecticut -...--....-.... aoe 60. 0 59. 6 46. 4 60. 9 _ 43.7 54. 2 
20 | Mississippi._.................-.- 65.9 50. 0 41.7 54. 4 59. 6 53.9 
ee EO omen 81.2 35. 4 53. 3 50.8 34. 0 53. 2 
ea EE ieee ! 56. 1 63. 2 51.2 52.3 57.6 52.4 
23 | Pennsylvania_-_-_----- HOS”, Foe > | 54. 1 54.8 54.9 52. 5 48.3 52.3 
i SSR SSAC sce aye 38. 6 52.4 58.0 42.0 47.4 50.9 
26 | North Carolina. --................ 54.3 60. 4 69. 2 50. 0 45.8 50.0 
a a to ee 72.7 47.7 34.0 49.8 54. 0 48.1 
oe on She a lsemnaden 52.0 56. 1 56. 3 56. 1 65. 3 45.4 
SFE a a es 51.3 48. 1 41.5 40. 6 36. 1 43.3 
Re ae SE eR EAE 28. 1 33. 3 43.9 38.8 38. 9 42.6 
SCRE ee See aoe 37.2 38.8 40.3 39. 5 45.6 41.5 
Si } Bowen Carolina. ................. 40.7 54.1 60. 0 40.3 58. 7 40. 2 
RS BS IES RI yoo 43.8 37.6 34.0 36. 7 36. 1 39.7 
33 | North Carolima.___...........--- 53.3 48.4 63. 3 44.4 62. 1 39. 6 
oe, Sd dibenadauescunoe 56.8 47.7 36. 4 36. 2 40.0 39. 2 
Te gc acipen 57.1 68. 2 90.9 68. 2 36.8 38. 5 
SERRE Sa Tes ape 55. 6 46.8 36. 6 41.8 34.3 37.9 
or } wousn Cerolina.................- 39.4 48.7 47.4 44.6 38. 4 37.2 
A TEE ae ls Se Sees 74.7 57.6 45.8 33. 1 34. 3 36. 8 
Neen ne ileus 33. 3 33.9 64.3 38.8 38. 7 37.5 
a} meeeem Caroling. ................. 44.9 35. 7 32.8 41.7 34.3 36. 7 
es  . c lawn adbee 46.4 59.1 54.3 47.8 48.8 35. 5 
SE ee ee 50. 0 40.0 45.8 50. 4 44,2 34.0 
43 | South Carolina_._..............__ 49.0 43.5 43.8 46.7 53.1 33.3 
Nc ecwokcewcos ce 52.6 43.8 43.3 43.3 35.3 33.1 
SSS Peep apap era 43.3 41.2 33. 8 40. 2 31.8 33. 1 
46 | South Carolina................_- 36.7 32.0 42.7 30. 5 30.7 32.9 
a neieiiaiell 50.0 84. 1 54.8 36. 3 50. 7 32.8 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE FERTILIZER INDUSTR)— 









































Continued 
= eee | = 
a | State 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 192: 
Mt Qiao 47.7 37.8 34. 5 40.0 24. 6 
fee: SE Pa etl Ribena TE 58. 9 40. 5 37.9 40. 7 26. 3 
_ Bp eee. | SEPT RSE RO, 7 a ae 41.8 39. 2 32. 1 32.0 25. 8 
fee ret cn sensgncddhod Sepbdiell 44.2 43.9 57.6 48. 6 27.8 
ag Resid | Rib ti eae 2 ie eae: 45.1 32. 6 44.7 73. 8 38. 2 
53 | North Carolina_._..............- 39.3 43.8 | 45.4 40.0 28. 3 
Average bh te oe bea ee 57.2 53.9 53.9 53.4 50. 5 
SES Stee e 25 93. 8 90. 0 92.9 93.5 93. 6 2 
adc se enin-pacdiniedensccnate 28.1 22. 5 | 28. 6 30. 5 24. 6 l 
; 
| Per cent of plants with employ- 
ment stability of— 
ki EE ESD IN FETS EA Ger OSS ST SO TT 
90 to 94.9 per cent........._. 1.9 3.8 7.5 5.7 3.8 
} 85 to 89.9 per cent__._.......- 5.7 3.8 1.9 8 gf wares 
80 to 84.9 per cent..........- 7.5 3.8 3.8 1.9 (== 
Under 80 per cent____________ 84.9 88.7 | 86.8 90. 6 90. 6 
} { ! i 





Labor-Absorbing Power of American Industry 


F apg: of the extent to which dispossessed workers were 
being absorbed by industry was made in the summer of 19s 
by the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, as part of an inquiry pertaining to unemployment, requeste« 
by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. The results of 
the survey were presented in a paper’ before the annual meeting of 
the American Statistical Association at Chicago in December, 192s, 
the proceedings of which have been published in a supplement to 
the March, 1929, Journal of the association. 

The information presented was‘secured by trained investigators, 
who interviewed 754 discharged workers in a variety of industrics 
in three industrial centers. The names and addresses of the workers 
discharged within the 12 months preceding September, 1928, were 
secured from the pay rolls of the discharging companies. Only 
those employees who were discharged because their services were 10 
longer needed were included in the survey, no account being taken 
of those dismissed for inefficiency or insubordination. 

The information obtained included the sex and age of the worker, 
the date of discharge from last steady job, whether permane:t 
employment had been obtained, the date and place of new emplvy- 
ment, nature of the industry, type of work being done, and whethicr 
the worker had had any jobs in the interval between discharge froin 
the plant at which the investigator secured the original informati: 
and the finding of a new job. An attempt was also made to fii( 
out how the pay received the worker on the new job compar: ( 
with that received on the old one. 

Only 410 of the 754 workers interviewed had found permane:' 
employment up to the time of the survey. Of these, 6 had bev 
idle for a year or more; 228, or over 50 per cent, had been out of wor 
for more than a quarter of the year; and only 47, or less than |- 
per cent, had secured permanent work within a month of dischar:e. 





1 Measuring the Labor Absorbing Power of American Industry, by Isador Lubin. 
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Of the 344 persons still without permanent jobs—45.6 per cent of 
the workers studied—29, or 8.4 per cent, had been out of work for a 
year. Only 202, or 58.7 per cent, had been idle for less than one-half 
of the year. 

Thus, the larger proportion of the workers had found considerable 
difficulty in getting relocated, and those who did find work had been 
idle for some time. 

Temporary employment had been obtained by 234 workers, or 
approximately one-third of the total number surveyed. Of these, 
132 (17.5 per cent of the total number surveyed) had steady jobs 
when interviewed, while 102 (13.5 per cent of the total) were still 
only temporarily employed. Of the 520 (69 per cent of the total) 
who did not secure temporary employment, 278 (36.9 per cent of the 
total) had steady jobs when interviewed, but 242 (32.1 per cent of 
the total) were without employment. The temporary work included 
road building, distributing circulars, selling newspapers, clerking in 
stores on Saturdays, and mowing of lawns. 

The following table shows the period of unemployment of the 
754 discharged workers interviewed: 


PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF 754 DISCHARGED WORKERS 









































| Discharged workers who found | Discharged workers still 
work unemployed 
Length of time unemployed | | l 
Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- 
Num-| Per lative | lative | Num- Per lative | lative 
ber | cent num- | per ber cent num- per 

| ber | cent | ber | cent 
— 
Under 1 month._.._._.._- see tiling aaa oh 47 RS RR CN Demet poe ¢ 2 eee Soh yes 
| TERE AE Sy. a a 66 16.1 } 113 27.6 | 40 11.6 83 24. 1 
Fin. wiiideckiscqubeyoieine | 66 16. 1 | 179 43.7 | 37 10.8 120 34.9 
VS I iS ch. SC 60 14. 6 | 239 58.3 | 34 9.9 154 44.8 
4-5 months____-_- Re aS 43 10. 5 | 282 68.8 | 26 | 7.6 180 | 52.4 
| ES ES. Sa 30 7.3| 312 76.1) 22; 64; 22 58. 8 
6-7 months__-_-_- eieu ne at hikiaede 28 6.9 | 340 83. 0 | 27 | 7.9 229 66.7 
PR abktide Rinerenn tdpesnin~ 23 5.6 | 363 88. 6 | 18} 5.2 247 71.9 
OO hens hk en 18 4.4. 381 93. 0 | 31 9.0 278 80.9 
SIRS SS SESE EY ss © Se 10 2. 4 | 391 95. 4 | 19 5. 5 | 297 | 86. 4 
EGE SS; SR 7 1.7 398 | 97.1 | 7 20; 304) 88.4 
oink evan dganidinin«s aes 3 Me 401 | 97.8 | & 2.3 312 | 90. 7 
OPE ina e ae on nab gues uge's- i 6 1.5 407 | 99.3 | 29 8.4 341 99. 1 
iON iil nny chewenwsdnaet's 3 7 | 410 , 100.0 3 a 344 | 100. 0 








Less than 10 per cent of the workers who had secured permanent 
jobs had been reemployed by the same plants and for the same work 
from which they had been discharged. One hundred and thirty-four 
had found work in industries which produced products similar to 
those made at the plants which formerly employed them, while 273 
were employed in industries entirely new to them, necessitating ad- 
justment to an entirely new product. The jobs of 188 differed only 
slightly from those previously held, but 221 had jobs which were not 
related to their former ones. The report gives the following examples 
of the shifts made by the latter group: 

Trained cutters with years of experience in clothing factories had become 
gasoline station attendants, watchmen in warehouses, time keepers in steel 
plants, and clerks in meat markets. An assistant foreman in a wire mill was 
driving a truck; a rotary-press operator was pressing clothes in a tailor shop; 


a machinist formerly in an envelope factory was selling hosiery for a mail-order 
house, and a lathe operator was running a mixer in a cement brick plant. One 
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licensed stationary engineer ultimately found a job as a caretaker in a pubic 
park, an operator of a welding machine became a farm hand, and an experien: + 
spinner from a worsted yarn mill took on the job of radio repairman. A skil/od 
German woodworker, who for many years had been employed in a piano facto; y. 
was mixing salves for a drug manufacturer at $20 a week. Many skilled cloth 
workers had opened cleaning and pressing establishments of theirown. Seven | 
the men had taken up bootlegging. When interviewed, one was driving a tric 
which was being used for the illicit transportation of liquor. Another was selling 
whisky to friends and acquaintances. 


a =, TS 


= 


Seventy-seven, or 18.8 per cent of the permanently employed 
workers, were earning more at their new jobs than they had at their 
last permanent employment; 197, or 48 per cent, were receivine 
lower wages; and 111, or 27.1 per cent, had about the same incon. 

The results of the survey led to the following conclusions, stated 
in the words of the report: 


It should be evident from the material presented above that there is consid; 
able mobility of labor at the present time and that the newer trades are absorbiig 
a good percentage of the workers who are being discharged from the ‘‘older’’ 
industries. Absorption, however, is a relatively slow process. Those workers 
who do find new jobs are in a majority of instances compelled to remain idle [\) 
three months or more before finding new employment. When they do secure 
new jobs they frequently take them at a sacrifice in income. An appreciate 
portion of them, however, have been able to secure higher earnings in their 
new jobs than in their old. 

It must be emphasized that the sample covered in this survey is much | 
small to justify any broad generalizations as to what is happening in moder: 
industry. Without a sample many times larger than that which could be handled 
during the period at the disposal of the Institute of Economics, it would !c 
foolhardy to generalize for industry as a whole. All that can be said is that tle 
results described apply only to the group that has been surveyed. They show 
what has happened to a limited number of workers employed in over 20 industrics. 
It is hoped that eventually more elaborate studies will throw some light upon 
whether the survey we have made is typical of the general trend. 





Three English Programs for the Treatment of Unemployment 
WV in teal a few weeks of each other three publications appeared 


in England, two of which dealt exclusively with unemployment 
while the third gave it a prominent place. The first in order of time 
was the final report of the committee on industry and trade, under tiie 
chairmanship of Sir Arthur Balfour, appointed in 1924, the second 
was the report on unemployment of the conference on industri:! 
reorganization and sadualielal selutloeni which has already done im- 
portant work in regard to cooperation between employers and em- 
ployees, and the third was the program set forth by the Liberal Party 
explaining the action it proposed to take in regard to unemployment 
if it were returned to power at the approaching elections, to be held 


May 30. 7 

The attitude of the first body is largely negative. Its field of inquiry 
was the whole state of trade and industry, and it dealt with unemploy- 
ment simply as one aspect of the general situation. Its general po-i- 
tion is that the unemployment prevailing in Great Britain is a fair'y 
normal development, brought about by a combination of cyclic:! 
depression and war results, which is likely to pass away without a1\\ 
radical measures of assistance if once industry can wake up to the fac | 
that it has to meet present-day conditions and that it must depen: 
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upon its own initiative and force to overcome the difficulties ad- 
mittedly confronting it. The process will be painful, but that is 
inevitable. The only hope is to shorten it as much as possible by 
uniting the intelligence, the good will, and the energy of employers, 
employees, and the general public in bringing about the necessary 
readjustments. Schemes of State help, or radical changes in the re- 
lation of capital and labor are not only futile but actively harmful. A 
minority report dissents from these conclusions. 

The second body, composed of employers and workers acting to- 
gether, advocates a more positive program. Due to the changes 
brought about by the war, it holds, there is an actual surplus of labor 
in England at present, and this is likely to be increased by the measures 
of rationalization which must be taken if Britain is to regain its place 
in the world markets. A triple attack should be made upon this 
surplus by means of a bold and comprehensive emigration policy, by 
raising the school-leaving age, and by adopting a more liberal old-age 
pension policy to take the veterans out of industry. Trade and in- 
dustry should be promoted by a system of export credit and trade 
facilities offered by the Government. Industry should be rationalized, 
and employers and trade-unions should confer together to find means 
of lessening the hardship involved in laying off workers who, under 
more efficient methods, will not be needed. Special measures should 
be adopted to relieve the situation in the coal-mining industry. 
Methods of rationalization, improvement of the currency and banking 
systems, and foreign policy in its bearing on English trade are to be 
discussed in future reports. 

The third plan, the platform of the Liberal Party, contained nothing 
which had not already been advocated, but it was set forth with a 
clearness and an attention to detail which vitalized the whole question. 
The fact is recognized that the unemployment in Great Britain is due 
in part to world causes and that its permanent cure demands far- 
reaching changes in organization and in foreign policy which can not 
be hastily accomplished. But meanwhile, on the one hand there are 
over a million unemployed workers and on the other there are potential 
improvements which would immensely increase the productive assets 
of the country; why not bring the two together? As a beginning, 
take six major lines which would affect at once the industrial prosperity 
of the country, set the unemployed to work at these, get thei? wages 
into circulation, build up the transportation, housing, electrical and 
drainage systems of the country, and while this is going on begin 
planning and putting into gradual execution the wider policies which 
shall bring about a permanent restoration. 

I more extended review of each of these three reports is given 
below: 
Final Report of the Balfour Committee 


THE committee on industry and trade, commonly known as the 
Balfour Committee, appointed in 1924 to “inquire into the conditions 
and prospects of British industry and commerce, with special reference 
to the export trade,” has added to the six interim reports already 
published a final volume of 388 pages, designed to give findings, 
recommendations, and conclusions upon the whole range of topics 
covered by its terms of reference. It is impossible, however, the 
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committee feel, to give any formal list of conclusions, since it |\aq 
been necessary to consider a variety of subjects, each of which |e, 
to a number of recommendations, some advocating practical action 


and others deprecating measures which the committee felt would he 
harmful. 

The net result is a multiplicity of findings, some positive and some negative. 
some dealing with questions of principle and high policy, some with point, o 
technical detail, of which the mutual connection and bearing on the centr! 
problem referred to us will not always be apparent without a comprehensive 


study of the whole report. 


Among this ‘‘multiplicity of findings,” probably those relating to 
unemployment and its possible remedies are of the most general! im- 
portance. Unemployment is only one feature of a general industria! 
depression, and it has been made abundantly clear, the committee 
feel, that not one but many causes have combined to produce this 
situation. Among them are the growing tendency toward econoiic 
nationalism, the industrialization of formerly agricultural countries 
the impoverishment and loss of purchasing power caused by the wu: 
and by the collapse of currencies which followed it, the increase o/ 
tariff and trade barriers, and the loss of good will due to the cutting 
off of outside markets during the period of hostilities. In addition, 
British industry has not yet adapted itself to the new conditions 
following the war. In brief, the present need is that means should 
be found of restoring the competitive power of British industry and 
trade without impairing the standard of living, and of enabliny 
British exporters to place their products in external markets in 
sufficient volume and on terms acceptable to overseas buyers. 

To accomplish this end, industry must be reconditioned, which wil! 
involve much scrapping and replacement of plant, with consolida- 
tions and regroupings to obtain the benefit of large-scale production 
elimination of waste, standardization and simplification of practice. 
and all the other measures of economy usually included under the 
term ‘‘rationalization.”” On the other hand, in order to preserve 
those special characteristics of variety and quality of products which 
have been the main strength of British industry and commerce, it 1s 
necessary to impose severe limits on the extent ‘‘to which simplified 
methods of mass production or schemes of intensive amalgamation 
can bé advantageously introduced into British manufacturing 
industry.” 

The program thus rather vaguely outlined demands liberal expend- 
iture, and the committee admit that many of the most important 
depressed industries seem unable to command the capital to carry 1! 
through. Various suggestions to remedy this situation have been 
considered, ‘‘including such diverse proposals as tariff protection, 
currency reform, or the management of industrial enterprises by 
public authorities.” As to the desirability of tariff protection, the 
committee disagreed, a minority advocating the repeal of the \{c- 
Kenna and safeguarding duties now in effect, while the majority 
considered that a clear case for abolition had not been made, but t!ia! 
a time limit for such duties should be set, with reconsideration of 
the industry’s claims one year before the duty should expire. ) 

Currency reform, in so far as it involves any departure from (! 
gold standard, is to be condemned. Collective purchase of ri 
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materials is considered and dismissed as probably not practicable. 
“The management of basic industrial enterprises by public authori- 
ties’ is wholly discountenanced. The basic mdustries, even the most 
depressed, have the power within themselves to carry through meas- 
ures for their own regeneration, provided they are first convinced 
that such measures are essential and unavoidable, and that they 
must be undertaken by themselves without reliance on any outside 
authority. The nature of such measures depends on the circum- 
stances of the particular industry in question. 

At all costs, power of access to new capital must be regained, and for this 
purpose measures of financial reconstruction, writing down of capital and 
amalgamation with other undertakings, so as to increase the size of the business 
unit, are or may be among the essential measures to be taken, painful as some 
of them may be. * * * 

As the aim of reconstruction must be to operate the most efficient works full 
time, the result will be to afford the maximum amount of full employment and 
at the same time to diminish the number of part-time workers. Such a policy 
in its early stages may involve an actual increase in the number wholly unem- 
ployed, and all possible steps should be taken to mitigate any hardship incidental 
to the transition. 


As to how such hardship is to be mitigated, the committee has 
nothing to say. Public provision of productive work for the un- 
employed had Jeen, discussed in an earlier section of the report, and 
rejected as not being practicable except within very narrow limits. 
The committee is sure, however, that in the long run the industries 
which have regained their prosperity will be more than able to 
reabsorb the workers who have been displaced by the process of 
reorganization. 

Two members of the committee found themselves wholly unable 
to sign the report, and five others signed it subject to a memorandum 
presented by the group of seven. The seven dissenters state their 
position as follows: 

What we can not accept is the view, running right through the report, that 
nothing ean or need be done by way of fundamental modification of the traditional 
approach to national economy and the assumption that private enterprise and 
free competition can be left, by themselves, gradually to right things. 

The fallacy of such a view, they feel, is evidenced by the steady 
worsening of the industrial situation during the time the committee 
has been at work, and they see no prospect of improvement except 
through a pronounced change of attitude. Reorganization is nec- 
essary, and should be carried through under State guidance to secure 
the benefits of a coherent and consistent plan and to avoid the loss 
and delay involved in waiting for each industry and undertaking to 
become convinced of the necessity for its own modification or, per- 
haps, its absorption. Also, State guidance is needed in order that 
the gains of reorganization may not be monopolized by groups, 
sections, or individuals, but as far as possible diffused through the 
community. Moreover, the State has a special duty in regard to 
unemployment. 

Incumbent on the State further is the obligation to facilitate and support 


reorganization by national measures, both temporary (maintenance of the un- 
employed) and permanent (measures of national reequipment). 


For these purposes two new bodies should be created, a national 
economie committee and a national employment and development 
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board. It should be the duty of the first ‘to know the facts in , 
scientific way and see them as a whole” and of the second to see th} 
the plans worked out by the first in conjunction with the industries 
themselves are actually initiated within a time limit and carried 
through to the public interest. The importance of State contro! 
over land, transport, and electricity is emphasized, and stress is | nid 
on the development of such types of public policy as the export 
credits scheme. | 


Report of the Melchett-Turner Conference 


CLosE.y following the publication of the Balfour report came the 
interim report on unemployment issued by the conference made wp 
of a group of employers, headed by Lord Melchett, and of repre- 
sentatives of the Trades-Union Congress under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Turner, commonly known as the Melchett-Turner Conference. 
Taking up the admitted facts of the present situation, the report 
gives some consideration to causes, but is mainly devoted to possible 
remedies, with a distinction between the special measures for im- 
mediate adoption and the basic remedies, which are to be more [ullly 
discussed in a later report. 

The causes of the present situation are threefold: First, there is 
the basic factor of cyclical unemployment, intensified by the mone- 
tary policy adopted; second, there are the general changes due to 
the World War and the slowness of British industries to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions; and third, there is a temporary 
displacement of workers due to the adoption of labor-saving methods, 
a factor which has had some effect already, but which is likely to be 
far more important during the next few years if British industry 
succeeds in rationalizing itself. 

As to how the situation should be met, the conference offers this 
summary of recommendations: 


1. A comprehensive inquiry into the consolidation of existing pensions and 
insurance funds should be immediately set up by the Government. 

2. Funds for assisting emigration should be largely increased and found by 
loan instead of out of revenue. These funds should be under the contro! of a 
committee of representatives of industry under the chairmanship of a minister 
and similar committees should be set up in the Dominions. A program extending 
over a period of 20 years should be aimed at in the scheme of settlement. Emi- 
gration by groups or community should be undertaken. Emigration policy should 
be coordinated by a joint committee for the British Commonwealth with repre- 
sentatives of employers and trade-unions upon it. 

3. Unemployment in the mining industry should be considered as a special 
case and relief measures and schemes should be continued at an accelerated rate. 

4. Orders for Government and municipal departments should be placed in 
this country under properly regulated and coordinated conditions. 

5. Trade facilities should be reinstituted under more liberal conditions. 

6. A Crown colonies development committee should be formed for purpos:: 
development and the placing of orders for plant in Britain. 

7. Export credits should A extended in reasonable cases in order to achicve 
the greater stimulation of immediate purchasing power. 

8. Augmented pensions out of national insurance and pension funds shoul’! be 
made available to workers of 65 and over who cease work, such pensions t\) !)¢ 
supplemented by employers when conditions permit. 


of 


9. The Government should create and maintain a development fund capab!« of 
financing important national schemes. 
10. Further extension of constructional schemes of a permanent chara(¢! 


should be undertaken and existing schemes hastened in their application. 
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11. Rationalization in the widest sense of the term should be pressed forward 
as rapidly as possible involving consultation with trade-unions. The changes 
involved in rationalization should be introduced graduaily and the trade-unions 
should be consulted as to the best method of dealing with displacement. Firms 
or industries, where possible, should set up a*labor reserve fund out of profits to 
assist displaced workers. 

12. Means should be explored for establishing a more authoritative contact 
between agriculture and industry. 
13. Serious consideration should-be given to the question of raising the school- 


leaving age. gs in : bs 
14. A Government inquiry into currency and banking policy, to be partici- 

pated in by representatives of industry and finance, should be undertaken im- 

mediately. 

15. Every effort should be made by the Treasury and the Bank of England to 

have the recommendations of the Genoa Conference put into operation. 


Of these recommendations the eleventh, fourteenth and fifteenth 
are classed as “‘main remedies,” to be considered more fully in sub- 
sequent reports. Numbers four, five, six, and seven are of special 
interest to the employing section, and a plea is made for their adoption 
and liberal construction. Trade facilities, especially, might be far 
more effectively administered than has been the case. 

The larger aspect has been somewhat too much disregarded, but it is felt that 
trade facilities are among the most important immediately applicable and potent 
instruments the nation:possesses * * * of placing national credit behind 


trade depression in a mqment of crisis, just as national credit placed behind the 
Government was the stay and support during the crisis of the war. 


Emigration 


Three of the recommendations deal with the question of reducing 
the number of potential workers for whom at the present there is no 
work, the first of these concerning emigration. There is no question, 
the conferees think, that ‘‘there is a direct connection between the 
greatly decreased rate of emigration since the war, and the enormous 
volume of unemployment that now exists.’”’ The help so far given 
to emigration has been entirely inadequate. It is suggested that the 
Government might buy a large tract of land in Canada on a system 
of deferred payments, according to the number of emigrants, and 
arrangements should be made systematically to cover a period of 20 
years. Community or group emigration should be fostered, to do 
away with the loneliness which those migrating singly fear. One 
hindranee to migration is the financial difficulty of getting through the 
first few years, and loans under proper safeguards against fraud are 
urged to tide the settlers over this period. . 


Taking the Old and the Young Out of Industry 


The second recommendation for reducing the number of super- 
fluous workers begins with a discussion of the anomaly of keeping old 
men employed while young men are out of work. The old age pension 
of 10s. a week is not enough for a man to live on, so a man of 65 and 
over clings to his job, if possible, while young people in the prime of 
their strength search for something to ie: “Obviously, a man under 
50 should be a more productive worker than one over 65. 

It is, therefore, very desirable that if a surplus of labor has to be supported 


for more than a short transition period, the funds necessary for such support 
should be expended in pensioning older workers rather than in paying benefits 
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to young and vigorous workers who are unemployed. It is surely much |)tte, 
to keep the younger workers in employment, and offer inducements whic!) wij 
assist in retiring the surplus labor at an upper age limit, for instance, 65. 

Further, it is suggested that a comprehensive inquiry should he 
made into the desirability of combining the various social insurance 
schemes into one, together with the money at present expended under 
the poor law and the old age pensions act. 

It is felt that the present separation in water-tight compartments operates 


against the most economic use of provision, whether made by the employer, the 
worker, or the State. 


It is hoped as the result of an actuarial investigation which is at the present 
time being made on behalf of the joint committee to show that with no addition 
to existing contributions from the workers or the employers, it should be possible 


to provide adequate pensions at the age of 65. Thereby the pressure on the 
labor market would be relieved, employment would be provided for younger 
persons, and the national prosperity improved. 

Pensions on the increased scale should not be payable unless the 
pensioner ceased work, so that they could not be used to lower wages. 
By thus taking the recipients out of the field, a very considerable 
relief would be obtained, “since it is estimated that there are 340,000 
persons in industry aged 65 or over (including agriculture, but 
excluding private domestic service).”’ 

The third plan proposed for lessening the number of would-be 
workers is to raise the age for leaving school to 15 years. This is 
recommended on both educational and economic grounds. It would 
at once remove approximately 500,000 juveniles from the labor 
market, and might mean the absorption into industry of 200,000 
adults. 


Provision for Displaced Labor 


While rationalization is considered necessary, it is admitted that 
its temporary effect must be the displacement of large numbers of 
workers. Itis urged that care should be taken to make the inevitable 
changes in such a way that the least possible disturbance is caused 
to the labor empleyed, and that the steps taken to safeguard the 
workers should proceed simultaneously with the changes leading to 
displacement. 

In all cases efforts should be made to find employment for displaced workers 


in other positions, under at least equal conditions as those formerly enjoyed, or 
to transfer them to positions in other establishments controlled by the same firm. 


Immediate Work Schemes 


In conclusion, the report urges the immediate adoption of a num- 
ber of practical steps. The execution of necessary public work of a 
ermanent character is advised, and the construction of roads, canals, 
pier tunnels, and harbors, and the carrying out of drainage schemes 
are cited as examples of work which might relieve the present situa- 
tion. Constructional schemes which have been already approved 
should be pressed forward. Building up Britain’s foreign trade 's 
highly important, and for this purpose export credits should be 
extended in reasonable cases, and the ss Ba should be encouraged 
to order from the home country rather than from foreign sources. 
Several subjects were specifically reserved for further consideration. 
The report was adopted by all the members of the conference 01 
both sides, except one. 
[1410] 
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A Party Program for the Cure of Unemployment 


A.most coincidentiy with the publication of these two reports, the 
Liberal Party issued a booklet entitled, “We Can Conquer Unem- 

ovment,” setting forth the measures by which they would undertake 
plo, . “hinge oe 
io reduce unemployment to normal proportions within two years, 
with little or no increase in taxation. The gist of the policy lies in 
the fact that it is cheaper, more humane, and more efficient to pay 
people for working than for being idle. 

Nothing, we think, will strike the future historian more than the waste of our 
prescnt unemployment policy. If the country allowed the unemployed to starve 
and die, it would at least be logical, though inhuman. But when humanity 
demands that we maintain them, why not make use of their service? In two 
neighboring Welsh towns, with a combined population of some 25,000, the 
employment exchanges alone (without reference to poor relief or charity or trade- 
union or other benefits) have paid out since 1920 no less than £1,125,000, for 
which there is nothing whatsoever to show except the bare maintenance of those 
receiving these unemployment benefits. 

Obviously, it is better to employ the workers in providing repro- 
ductive assets for the nation than to maintain them in impoverished 
idleness. As to how this can be done, the pamphlet sets forth in 
detail six principal schemes which might well be undertaken at once, 
and gives the estimated number they would absorb, as follows: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS TO BE EMPLOYED WITHIN FIRST AND SECOND YEAR FROM 
START OF SCHEME 





— - — = — = 





Within | Within sec- 


Nature of scheme | first year | ond year 








Roads and bridges -_.....--- SOS Ean Se Se EN. OM ree er > & an 350, 000 375, 000 
pee ERS GOP ALE SR Ge Co ae aha oe ee ae 60, 000 60, 000 
Dalek ee iS tc thon db dddban nnkedes shaban = libitum obi 60, 000 60, 000 
Electrical development-___......-..-.--- tal pai ee SS RD NEES eR RES 62, 000 62, 000 
Land drainage._..........-- TE a EES oR SS 2 SER TL RSC RST. WEE aes 9 30, 000 30, 000 
Et | ee en men Ae 24, 000 24, 000 





The program of road and bridge building is given first place, partly 
because of the great need for development along this line, partly 
because road work is peculiarly fitted for a time of abnormal unem- 
ployment, partly because a fund for road building already exists and 
a comprehensive program has been worked out, and partly because 
better transportation facilities are a condition precedent to some of 
the other measures proposed. The need for action is undisputed. 
As early as 1909 a program of development was proposed and a road 
fund established. The coming of the war interfered with the prose- 
cution of these plans. In 1920 a Ministry of Transport was estab- 
lished and large schemes of road improvement were initiated, but 
after the change in Government in 1925, the work slowed down and 
the road fund was “‘raided” for other purposes. The policy here 
urged is the resumption of the earlier program with increased vigor. 
Maps are presented for England, Wales, and Scotland, picturing the 
road scheme for the whole country, and showing just what has 
already been done, what it is proposed to do, where the work will be 
taken up, and what each part of it will cost. The program has been 
worked out in detail, and is supported by expert and technical opmion. 
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The special advantages of beginning with this program are {ha 
it will employ a large variety of labor, widely spread over the country 
and that a high percentage of the expenditure will go for wages. — 


Expert opinion is that some 80 per cent of total expenditure represents ami))n{, 
paid directly or indirectly in wages. This would mean some 5,500 me, per 
£1,000,000 of total expenditure. Of these, from 2,000 to 2,500 would be en. 
ployed directly and the remainder in production of materials and their transport 


A very safe total figure is 5,000 men per annum for every £1,000,000. 


The cost of the special road and bridge work outlined would be fo, 
the first two years £145,000,000. This should be raised as a |oay 
secured by the increasing income of the road fund. The net income 
of the fund, raised by taxation of motor vehicles, was over £21,000 000 
in 1927-28. 

There would clearly be no difficulty in raising a loan up to, say, £200,000 ,009 
upon the security of this fund; and in so far as the proceeds were used in expedit- 
ing necessary work of road improvement which would have to be carried out jy 
any event over the next 10 years, it would be perfectly proper to charge the inter- 
est and sinking fund against the future income of the road fund. There would 
however, be available for this purpose not only the rapidly increasing annual 
income, but also the increasing capital values which should be appropriated 
under suitable ‘‘betterment’”’ legislation. Thus, these proposals could be car- 
ried through without any additional charge in the way of taxation. 


The other programs are worked out with equal attention to detail, 
but the methods of raising the necessary capital vary. For housing, 
it would be raised, as heretofore, by local authorities. For telephone 
development an additional expenditure of £30,000,000 in two years is 
recommended, for electrical development £24,000,000, and fo: 
London tube schemes, £17,000,000. These amounts would be raised 
in the ordinary way of business, with, perhaps, reduced interest at 
the State’s expense. The cost of land drainage would have to be 
borne in the main by the public, but against this must be set the 
saving involved in lowering the expenditure for unemployment 
benefits, estimated at approximately £30,000,000; also, the increased 
taxable value of the land thus improved must be taken into consider- 
ation. 





_eoor 
i ei 


Unemployment in Germany, February, 1929 


HOLE and part time unemployment among the members o! 

the labor unions and also the number of the workers insured 
against unemployment receiving benefits—regular benefits and crisis, 
or panic, benefits are shown in the following tables. Crisis or panic 
benefits, called ‘‘Krisenunterstiitzung,” are paid to those insured 
unemployed workers who have already exhausted their regular beneiits. 
The figures are taken from Wirtschaft und Statistik for the second hall 
of March, 1929 (pp. 261, 262). . 

It should be noted that the unusual cold weather, especially during 
the months of January and February of this year, accounts in part 
for the rapid increase of unemployment in these months. [or 
instance, in the building trade, which consists principally of outside 
work, the unemployment in February, 1929, amounted to 71.7 per 
cent among the members of the building-trades labor unions. 
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hat att 1--WHOLE AND PART TIME UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF LABOR 
bine UNIONS ON FEBRUARY 28, 1929 
Wholly un- | Partly un- 
unts employed | employed 
per Industry Member- | 7 pagent 
em- |. a. lh | Per | Num-| Per 
ort. | Number | cent ber | cent 
; oduction goods: 
lor ” Mining a RONG ER See me ST TG 159, 800 5, 200 3.2 | 7,700 4.8 
Oan Oe ee a ns wiiginen py idaioueoine 1, 028, 000 108, 900 10. 6 |103, 100 10.0 
Chemical.........----- "Siiciocedoe $d Land aad "123, 600 11, 600 9.4 | 5,000 4.0 
me ST ET IE ITM: TE 676, 200 484, 600 71.7 | 10, 600 1.6 
000 Woodworking... .- Wusbacsadgadovtensateees 315, 700 73,000 | 23.1 | 39,7 12.6 
, 6 aaa ere 65, 100 4, 300 6.7 | 2,800 4.3 
pla la il oh 146, 600 9, 600 6.5 | 1,200 9 
+ sO FR SORT RT _...| 43, 400 6,700 | 15.3 | 13,600 31.4 
000 pin <a 7 
dit. Total Feb. 28, 1920................-.2-2-2222-- 2 2, 558,400 |  703,900| 27.5 |183,700| 7.2 
tin ‘i i ee _____....--| 2,539,000 | 617, 400 | 24. 3. |171, 200 6.7 
ter. Deb, 9 Medi iisis 25a. WMG NIN FT 2 332,300 307,500| 13.2| 54,600} 23 
uld ——>= = 
ud, Consumption goods: 
dual 5 TELS cee meee See os 380, 300 32, 000 8.4 | 98, 700 26.0 
ited ga halt sane, Bansal EB 171, 100 39,400 | 23.0 | 43, 900 26. 7 
ass Shoes......._- Ae Re ab, 253. Locudhttes 75, 400 17,400 | 23.0 | 26,000 37.7 
ar- TF RRR EB En. TRA Ga te 28, 800 6,500 | 22.7) 4,500 15. 6 
Food......- ORAM RA, SEE: Laeke. | 305, 200 41,600 | 13.6 | 34,900 11.4 
. et se er ee ee 98, 700 21, 000 21.3 | 26, 200 26. 6 
all, ite =... 520 --cctadereunna Tener a 58, 900 6,200} 10.5 | 9,600 16.3 
. RRR a Ibbababiradewsnchtenbhn es 206, 500 62,400 | 30.2 | 17, 400 8.4 
ng, i ARIE ee 8 ae lt i The APS 55, 900 7,800} 13.9} 3,300 6.0 
one | LMR STE BE ke ES: 49, 700 5,800} 11.7! 9, 200 18.6 
$3 1s yA Sa ll ania tein 1, 150, 800 188,100 | 16.3 |209, 000 18.3 
fy «(SESE rT eee ae ages | 1) 154, 100 166,200 | 14. 4 |203, 200 17.6 
O1 TR ENOL SS EE ER PE 1, 092, 600 82, 300 7.5 | 86, 900 7.9 
sed Communieation and transportation: 
II. 5.13, Scan cadhsasaense ieee ' 370, 400 27, 000 7.3} 3,600 1.0 
at de, Nia ale ei Aeneas 364, 300 25, 300 7.0} 3,400 9 
* PN 1. RAS) co Sock hake nuda dail eis 327, 300 16, 800 5.1} 5,100 1.6 
M Other industries: 
the EES Bae TE a oe _..| 469, 300 96,800} 20.6 | 10,800 2.3 
I iin sake cdi, cies Se hhh do~ deastiobictibs 448, 000 66,700 | 14.9 | 15, 800 3.5 
ent lillie AIT. Na Si ie ME ii 408, 500 25, 200 6.1| 5,000 1.2 
sed Total, all industries: | 
ler- LE Eee eae Ee .| 4,548,900 | 1,015,800 | 22.3 |407, 100 9.0 
Je ....-...~0--.abeus I. cpupseks - 4, 505, 400 875,600 | 19. 4 |393, 600 8.7 
OI oo occ arse binder atehonmenscoassenk i SLOUe 431,800 | 10.4 |151, 600 3.6 
TABLE 2.—-NUMBER RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS, JANUARY 31 TO 
MARCH 15, 1929 
Ol | Number receiving regular benefits | Number wen crisis or panic 
tal venefits 
re Date Fe rs 7 ) 
SIS, | Male | Female | Total Male | Female Total 
nic —- |— ~~ | 
red Nin WS, i BE Bia! 2,246,000 | 121,269 | 24, 090 145, 359 
“a i, Cn 2, 026, 541 329, 282 | 2) 355, 823 129,196 | 25,093 154, 289 
~ hag is IRIS 2, 124, 703 336,057 | 2, 460, 760 135,255 | 26, 238 161, 493 
all Mac. eta 5.2.55 5 sk 1, 996, 748 327,797 | 2,324, 545 148, 504| —-28, 749 177, 343 
o *,°? ° . 
ng Transfer of Unemployed from the Cities to the Rural Districts 
" in the Netherlands ' 
{or 
; T ° 
ide N VIEW of the favorable results obtained from the transfer of 
er about 1,000 unemployed workers from the cities of Amsterdam, 


Utrecht, Hague, and Rotterdam to the rural districts during 1928, 





' Telegraaf, Amsterdam, morning edition, Mar. 27, 1929, as reported by Mr. George Tait, American 
Vice consul at Rotterdam, Apr. 9, 1929. 
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the Netherlands Government has made arrangements with these and 
other municipalities for the transfer of unemployed workers durijc 
1929. ) 

The work in the rural districts would consist principally of |): 
reclamation, road making, canal and bridge construction, ete. The 
stipulated conditions of work and living of the unemployed in ‘he 
rural districts are as follows: 

The workers will be housed on farms suitable for this purpose, exch 
having space to lodge from 50 to 75 workers. Five barracks, esje- 
cially built for this purpose and each providing quarters for | ()() 
persons, were erected in the Province of Drenthe. These barrac\s 
are divided into small houses, each lodging eight persons, and hay ing 
a joint living room and separate bedrooms. A cook, with his wife 
and assistants, looks after the food supply of a ‘‘settlement”’ of | (\( 
persons, all the necessary materials being available. Sanitary pro- 
visions, such as running water, lavatories, etc., have been made snd 
the welfare of the workers safeguarded by every reasonable me:ns, 
Similar settlements are located in the Province of Overysel. 

Practically all work is to be performed on a piecework basis. A {ter 
some training the average wages are 15 florins ($6.03) for a week of 
50 hours. In addition to this, the government and municipalities 
provide a bonus of 75 per cent, so that the total wages will averave 
26.25 florins ($10.55). During the training period, which will pro)- 
ably extend over a period of four weeks, a training bonus of, respec- 
tively, 10, 7.5, 5, and 2.5 Dutch cents (4, 3, 2, and 1 American cents) 
per hour will be added. No training bonus is paid to persons \ ho 
have worked under this plan for a period longer than six weeks. 

Every other week the workers are provided with free transportation 
to their homes in the cities. They leave Friday night after work is 
finished and return Monday morning. On the Saturday on which 
the workers do not return to their homes, their wives receive 17.5) 
florins ($7.04) from the wages of the previous week, or correspondin<|\ 
less if the wages were below 23.85 florins ($9.59). 

The amount of 3.85 florins ($1.55) is deducted from the weekly 
wages for the furnishing of warm food, coffee, tea, etc., and for thie 
cleaning and heating of the house. The workers must purchase t! 
own bread, for which purpose a baker calls daily. The cook is ot 
allowed to arrange for the purchase of bread. 

Each worker must provide his own tools. Since the nature of the 
soil varies according to locality, it is advisable that implements be 
purchased on the spot. Any damage to house or contents as a re-iilt 
of carelessness, negligence, or malice, must be paid,in full by the person 
responsible. 

Although the mixed composition of the various settlements 1): 
lead to a certain amount of friction, it is not expected that serous 
difficulties will be encountered. Every settlement will have a ¢.1- 
mittee of three or four workers, appointed by the trade-unions, «(1 
any complaints or demands reaching these committees, from eit ie! 
organi or unorganized workers, will be submitted to the traie- 
unions which, in turn, will take the question up with the pro)! 
authorities. 
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Days Employment per Worker in Russian Industry 


HE following table shows how the average days per worker in a 

working year are distributed—as to employment, holidays, days 
laid off, etc.—in large-scale industries in the Province (Gubernia) of 
\foscow during the five years from 1923-24 to 1927-28. The figures 
are taken from the Statistical Economic Handbook of the City and 
Province of Moscow for 1923—24—1927-28 (p. 158). There were 
522.800 workers in large-scale industries in the Province of Moscow 
on January 1, 1928. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING YEAR PER WORKER IN LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES IN 
THE PROVINCE OF MOSCOW, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 











Average number of days per worker 

















Item tai 
' 
| 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
oe EE ee | 256.2; 257.2) 256.8 263. 7 266. 6 
EE Sa | 66.4 | 66.4 | 63.9 63. 7 62.9 
Days laid off. -.._-- es ee en ee aes oS 1.4 .8 2.8 1.0 .4 
Days not worked, other causes................------.- 42.0 | 40. 6 41.5 36. 6 36. 1 
0 ERE SL IRL SST 05 0 UE ene: SR 1.3 1.1 Ay 6 oak 
PRES. |... 22s nbiamesneanienaetie it adgind 14.8 15. 5 15.0 13.8 13. 6 
Sickness__--.- ES ee ean ae ae a 18. 1 18.7 19. 2 17.6 17.5 
Voluntary absence, excusable__................-- 4.3 | 1.8 2.8 1.7 1.9 
Voluntary absence, inexcusable__..........--.--- 3.5 3.5 3.8 2.9 2.4 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of aciua! 
selling prices’ received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food April 15, 
1928, March 15, and April 15, 1929, as well as the percentage chances 
in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price per 
quart of fresh milk was 14.1 cents on April 15, 1928; 14.3 cents on 
March 15, 1929; and 14.2 cents on April 15, 1929. These figures 
show an increase of 1 per cent in the year and a decrease of 1 per cent 
in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease o/ 
0.3 per cent April 15, 1929, as compared with April 15, 1928, and 
decrease of 0.9 per cent April 15, 1929, as compared with March 

15, 1929. 
Taste 1._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PF! 


CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1929, COMPARED WITH MARCI! 
1929, AND APRIL 15, 1928 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 




















Per cent of increas 
| Average retail price on— t} aoe: —— 
l ‘ 
Article Unit — 
| Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
| 1928 1929 | 1929 1928 1929 
| - Bp batts sees < th ies — 
| Cents | Cents | Cents 
RIO... Sincere censhinendgiiins Psi nnnvinie 45.3 47.9 | 49.0 | +8 
PLEA TIE ANE ee A BEE vo RNS 39. 6 | 42.2 | 43.4 | +10 
BED WE tire crncwasccanniipasdaans bi-din ee 33. 4 35. 5 | 36.3) +9 
NYS SEE GIT ESI SRE “a 26.1 | 28. 8 29. 5 +13 
PT ME ais nda cidicnitbcaiowadd jasve- | aperde waee 17.9 | 20. 3 20. 6 +15 
| 
PE, i iaenennncnanstncianscooseun aa ___ ae 31.3 | 35. 2 37.2 +19 ¢ 
I cininrcensedinneditesns cone ame an-seniied 42.9 | 42.9 43.3 +1 
NG hic tus nncnsepcnnntb ondint | socsnanil ee 50. 6 | 54.3 54.7 +8 
Ie ntisl oo 2.5 oo nnceu tee ske case ba Sahel ae 39.7 | 40.9 41.8 +5 
Bath clibdhi i thd enciccedbedh kets SE th ns aantiiel 37.7 | 40. 5 41.8 +11 
Salmon, canned, red__............-- FErSUY | RR es 35. 4 | 31.4 31.4 —l1 
ON SO Guart.......... 14.1 | 14.3 14.2 +1 
pM a ae | 16-02. Can_--_-- 11.1 11.4 11.1 0 
is i ee a>, 0 tin catia netlie ae | Pound -.--- ial 55.1 | 58. 3 55. 7 +1 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |_.._- Rs os ees le 27.2 | 27.5 27.4 +1 
tutes. 

A des wd, aaa kee ee i ciswaniine 38. 2 | 38. 2 38. 1 —0.3 0.9 
DO ah ks, Ai Saskikiecaes i * “Teer 17.8 | 18.4 18.5 +4 
Vegetable lard substitute...........- |onn-- Maes pate wal 24.9 | 24.8 24.8 —0.4 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.............--.- | Wee 35. 8 | 42.1 36. 8 +3 3 
Fikaris dds Sinn nip nine uaa itardcias PONG: isn ccs 9.1 | 9.0 9.0 —1 Y 











! In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas anc ¢!e 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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paste 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 1, 1929, COMPARED WITH MARCH 1, 
1929, AND APRIL 15, 1928—Continued 





- a omens 























Per « cent of soeeeene 
‘ ‘ be (+) or deerease 
Average retail price on ey pr. 15, 1429, 

compar with— 

Article Unit » 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1928 1929 1929 1928 | 1929 
Cents Cents Cents 
Wlour . tidied cubs ddocdsjashbouwcttl Peant.......... 5.4 5.1 5.1 —6 0 
Cagn Wank oi oie stiinbenceente — eee 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
Rallot Geb ies <~cdicsocshqunntil ree Os es La 8.9 8.9 8.9 0 0 
Geen GHIA bs ii ~ vidiw ccadoin cts | 8-oz. package_- 9.6 9.5 9.5 —} 0 
Whedt GH bodice conde lcdbusucds 28-0z. package_ 25. 6 25. 5 25. 5 —0.4 0 
MasetOR id di bnew un cncoccnbeseda _, eee er 19.8 19. 6 19.6 -1 0 
SRE SS ER ee es ae eee OM Oe. 6s. il 10.0 9.8 9.7 -3 -1 
eat, UN ida ccdbimctecbocbbnnwkidapaed OG Gt nun ck 11.5 14.0 14.2 +23 i 
PURRIOE ogee ewks conden connection det OM. pile. od 3.5 2.3 2.3 —34 0 
EE EL LT RE. EE, Gh. 26a 7.4 8.4 8.2 +11 —2 
a ae A Ok. shies 6.8 5.7 5.2 —24 -9 
oe <= | ee ae No. 2 can_-_.-- 11.4 11.9 11.9 44 0 
Gt Ae Abid noon cctickemiinada ES ee 15.9 15.9 15.8 —1 —1 
eS Ee ee Sa Rs did ete 16.7 16. 7 16. 7 0 0 
Dane ow ow o's okie toe a. doo 11.7 13.0 13.1 +12 =f 
ee eee ee ee ee ae 7.1 6.5 6.4 —10 —2 
GOs. <. cae wie ow cwevsescecsqusmueel eee 77.2 77.7 77.6 +] —0.1 
ne a a ee oo ee Rs cilia sie 48.9 49.6 49.6 +1 0 
i Oc eee 2 Fee: | eye ee 13. 6 14.3 14.3 +5 0 
Bia i woes einniese kei a 13. 6 11.6 11.5 —15 —l 
EELS ey nek ara RE ee 33. 0 32.1 31.8 4 -l 
CO ccidincnnbubendienion ee 55. 2 38. 7 39.7 —28 +3 
pS ae Pee ee ee re yee, Ne a ke eee ae BEL: —0.3 —0.9 
| 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15, of each year 
from 1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in April of each 
of these specified years, compared with April, 1913. For example, 
the retail price per pound of butter was 40.4 cents in April, 1913; 
57.3 cents in April, 1923; 50.1 cents in April, 1924; 53.3 cents in 
April, 1925; 50.9 cents in April, 1926; 58.4 cents in April, 1927; 
55.1 cents in April, 1928; and 55.7 cents in April, 1929. 

As compared with April, 1913, these figures show increases of 42 
per cent in April, 1923; 24 per cent in April, 1924; 32 per cent in 
April, 1925; 26 per cent in April, 1926; 45 per cent in April, 1927; 36 
per cent in April, 1928; and 38 per cent in April, 1929. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 54.6 per cent in April, 1929, as compared with April, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ¢) NT 
OF INCREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 4) UL 
































15, 1913 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
Per cent of increase Apr. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Apr. 15— specified year compared wit! \ 
Article 15, 1913 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1998 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak ..pound__} 25. 5} 37.9} 39.6] 40.4] 41.1) 41.8) 45. 3149.0 | 49 55 58 61 64 78 2 
Round steak ....do____| 22.2) 32.3] 33. 6] 34. 6] 35. 2) 36.4] 39. 6148.4 | 45 5l 56 59 64 78 F 
Rib roast__.....- do____| 20.0} 27.8} 29.0] 29.7] 30. 2) 30.9) 33. 4136.3 | 39 45 49 51 55 67 49 
Chuck roast__...do____| 16. 2} 19.7} 20.9] 21.6} 22.3 2.3 26. 1(29.5 | 22 | 2 | 33 | 38 | 44 | 61 R 
Plate beef___..__ do__.-} 12.2} 12.7} 13.3) 13.8} 14.7] 15. 17. 9120. 6 4 y 13 20 25 47 69 
Pork chops Stet do____| 21. 6} 28.4] 28.7] 36.8] 38.3] 36.9 at - 31 33 70 77 71 45 9 
Bacon, sliced....do--._- 26. 8} 39. 1) 36.2) 46.6) 48. 5) 48.1) 42. 9143.3 | 46 35 74 81 7 60 62 
Ham, sliced _---- do___-} 26. 5) 45.1] 44.3] 53. 5} 54.5) 56.7] 50. 6154.7 | 70 67 j|102 |106 {114 91 10 
Lamb, leg of_...do___-} 20. 2} 36. 2| 38.8] 38.6] 37.9| 40.0] 39. 7141.81 79 | 92 | 91 | 88 | 98 | 97 \0- 
Seer do....} 22. 2} 36.1) 36.1) 37.9) 40.5) 38.0) 37.7141.8 | 63 | 63 | 71 | 82 |75 | 70 | x 
Salmon, canned, red 
eo0s--------- --|.....} 31.2) 31.1) 31.2) 37.8 re ee See ee ee ee 
Milk, fresh.....quart__| 8.9} 13. 6} 13.8} 13.8] 13.9] 14.0) 14.1114.2] 53 55 55 56 57 BRO CA 
Milk, evaporated 
| DPemmee Can. 4...) 18 41.8 3 a. Bh 0 a 8 8 Ac chen sh ct ee... 
Butter........ und__| 40. 4) 57.3] 50.1] 53.3] 50.9) 58.41 55. 1155.7 | 42 24 32 26 45 36 g 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
Pi ee Sa pound_-_j..___| 28.3) 29.3) 30. 1) 30. 5) 28.6) 27. 2127.4 |.__._j.._._}.____J___._p}.-__- 
Cheese. ........- do___-| 22. 0! 36.3) 35. 6} 36. 5| 36. 5| 37.1) 38. 2/38. 1 | 65 62 | 66 66 | 69 74 
eg 2 ee 2 do___.| 15.8} 17. 5| 17.2) 23.2) 21.5) 19.1) 17. 8118.5 | 11 9 47 36 21 13 7 
Vegetable lard substi- 
ee ee pound. .j.._._| 22.6) 34. 5| 25.0) 25. 7) 25. 1) 94.9784. 8 f_.__..4.._. fF... eee 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
Et gee dozen_-_| 25. 2} 34.4) 32.1) 38. 1) 38. 6} 33. 9) 35.8/36.8 | 37 | 27 | 51 53 | 35 | 42 f 
pS RS ERS pound_ 5.6] 87] 8&7) 94] 941 94) 91/9.0155 | 55 | 68 | 68 | 68 | 63 
ELS do__.-| 3.3) 491 46 61) 61] S&S 5.4) 5.14 48 39 85 85 67 64 
Corn meal... --- do... 2.91 40; 447 5&5 6.1) 5.1 5.3) 5.3] 38 52 90 76 76 &3 
Rolled oats__...- = gl a ei 8.8 88 9.3) 9.1) 9.0) 8.9 8.9 T___-}___-- Re Sle Seg 
Corn flakes 
___ ounce package__|____- 9.7} 9.7] 11.0} 11.0} 10.2) 9.6) 9.5 }----}-----}-----}--- ee 
Wheat cereal 
.-28-ounce package --|----- 24. G 24.3) 24.6) 25.4) 25.4) 25. 6125.5 |. .___j.-_---]-----_]_---- Baus 
Macaroni__-__.pound--j-_--_-- 19. 8} 19. 5] 20.4) 20.2) 20.0) 10. 8)19.6 {___._].__-- TT ae Se 
Rice__..__._.__._.do_.__-}| 86; 9.4] 9.8] 11.0] 11.7] 10.7) 10.0) 9.7 9 14 28 36 24 If 
Beans, navy. ...do_.--|-.--- 11.4) 9.8] 10.4) 9. 5 EF ') | Ries es Bes Bae ee 
Potatoes____....do....| L& 25) 28 241 6.7] 3.7] 3.523167 | 87 | 60 [347 [147 [133 
i See “oat Ey eet wt et PF Bese eS eS ee Oe eee ee oe 
Cabbage._______- ER PAR de 847.90 68 78 8S 68 62 I---- Se 
Beans, baked 
ethan ation | ee ie ee Te UN TB Tt Be Oe RS a ee See ee, ee 
Corn, canned _ ..do__--}...-- 15. 4; 15. 8} 18.0) 16. 5} 15. 8} 15. 9715.8 |.___-}----- oS AS Se 
Peas, canned_...do__--j.._.. 17.5 18.0) 18. 5) 17.6) 17.@ 16, 716. 7-4..---]..-s-}s--.f.-..-}.--.- 
Tomatoes, canned 
PSE Yo. 2cam.-j---..| 12. 9 12.9) 13.9) 12.0) 12.1) 21. 7/13. 1 |.-..-}.----|----.}-----}.----}- 
Sugar, granulated 
£61 echeudaee pound..| 5.4 ~< 9.9 7.5) 6. 7.3} 7.1, 6.4) 96 | 83 | 39 | 22 | 35 | 31 J 
pn eee 7 oa do___.| 54.3} 69.2) 71.0) 75.5) 76.3) 77.6] 77. 2177.6 | 27 31 39 41 43 2 4 
taper do__..| 29. 8| 38.0} 41.8) 52.1) 51.1) 48.8] 48. 9149.6 | 28 40 75 71 64 64 
Puen. sis owed ere 19. 7] 17. 5) 17.4) 17.1) 16. & 18. 14.3 7..-.-}-----]-._--]-----|----- eee 
Raisins _._..... IE eee 18. 0) 16. @ 14.5 146 44.0 a8. G41. 6 1... fe. <2]... 4... * 
Bananas.-_____. dozen__j___-- 36. 6} 37.2) 37. 4] 35. 5] 34.0) 33.0)31.8 |.....]..._-].._._]...--}----- "1 
Goeneges....i.... EE ere 50. 2} 40. 2} 51. 8] 52. 6] 48. 3) 55. 2/389. 7 |.....].._--]_----]_---- ae 
pO ee TER Eee Rome) Ae Re Ly 45. 9} 44. 1) 53. 7] 65. 6) 56. 6) 56. 









































! Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have |! 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the ay: raze 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: ©)'''" 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corp 1), 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of {ood commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928, and 1929. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
Taste 3—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO APRIL, 1929 
[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 























| Dairy | | Dairy 
Year and month |Cereals| Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals Meats | prod- 
/ ucts | ucts 
1913: Average for year___.| 100.0; 100.0 100.0 || 1927: ——- for year— 
1914: Average for year__._| 106.7 103. 4 | 7.1 Continued. | 
1915: Average for year....| 121.6) 99.6) 96.1 ES ae | 170.5} 173.7) 149.4 
1916: Average for year_.._| 126.8 108.2) 103.2 November -.-........- 169.8 | 169.9 150. 2 
1917: Average for year..._| 186.5 | 137.0 | 127.6 a 168.6) 168.1 152.8 
1918: Average for year_-- 194.3 172.8; 153.4 } | 
1919: Average for year_._.__| 198.0 134. 2 176.6 || 1928: Average for year_...| 167.2) 179.2 150.0 
1920: Average for year_.__| 232.1 185.7} 185.1 ) RE | 168.0) 168.3) 152.2 
1921: Average for year____| 179.8 158. 1 | 149. 5 4.) ae 168.0 | 167.8 150. 7 
1922: Average for year..___| 159.3 150. 3 135. 9 as ee | 166.8 167.1 150. 7 
1923: Average for year....| 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 p PRE TES eS 167.2 | 170.3 147.8 
1924: Average for year__. 160.4} 150.2) 142.8 RR ER tenet 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 
1925: Average for year_..__| 176.2) 163.0 147.1 | a 160.8) 177.7) 146.1 
1926: Average for year_.__| 175.5} 171.3 145.5 | a i | 169.3!) 18441! 147.1 
1927: Average for year____| 170.7 169.9 | 148.7 | ETE | 168.2 189. 5 148.3 
Seis on non 0- 08 | 172.8 168.1 | 151.4 | September----.--.---- 166.7 | 195.8 151.2 
DOI ia an a co wc |} 172.7 167.6 | 151.8 i ere , 165.9 188. 9 151.1 
Mais 3.2.5.5...) |} 1721) 168.5) 152.2} November. -.....--.- | 165.3 | 184.9 152. 5 
pv ee | 171.7 170. 6 150. 8 | Desmnee............ 164.2 | 179.1 153. 5 
Se | i7L.6 170. 7 | 145.3 || 1929: 
Pin nw nocanet | 170.7 168.3 | 143.7 > ae | 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 
ps earn | 170.6 169.3 | 143.9 || Peneeeey. 2.2. ..-.ce | 164.1 180. 3 152, 6 
AEs cncaccenst ihe 171.0; 144.5 || a real a occas 164.1 | 182.8 152, 4 
September-_........-- | 170.6 173.0 146. 6 PE iintethd aici 164. 0 187.4 148.9 








Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928,? and by months for 1928 through April, 1929. These index 
numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and 
are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for 
each month and each year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7 in 1927, the figures for 1928 
reg an increase of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 





1 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1927, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49, and Bulletin No. 464, pp. 36 to 49. 
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1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the num, 
of food articles has varied, “these index numbers have been so «: \- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The i: 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 153. () or 
March, 1929, and 151.6 for April, 1929. 

The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more reac|ily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do {)}\ 
index numbers given in the table. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
[1913= 100] 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fo 


BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THROUGH API! 
1929 














[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 

















Year and Sirloin Round Rib Chuck} Plate | Pork , “Le ( : 
month steak steak roast roast | beef er] Racon| Ham | Hens Milk | Butter) hees 
1913_. ....---| 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 (), ( 
ERP ae 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 s 
a 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 
ial ara ES 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125. 1 ' 
| IS Sy Free 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 126.3 106. 6 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 { 
Ce a EIT: 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1) 135.0 
Sc... 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 
tain, exci psticuil 162. 6 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2! 157.3 | 138.6 
BS SRE 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4! 145.2 
See — ob ce 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 196. 7 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 é 
1928 January -_| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9 4 
February__} 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 
March. __-_- 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 1.2 
py nee 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 143.9 2.9 
ca ithccae 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 158.4 | 142.6 
pM eS 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 |} 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 | 140. 7 2.4 
gany i. fsx 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4 | 141.8 
August-__-- 200.8 | 202.2 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7 5 
September _} 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0 | 168.1 | 208.2 | 177.9 | 150.6 | 150. 4 
October..__| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 206.7 1177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1 ( 
November -| 193.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0 164.8 208.0 | 178.4 160.7 | 152.2 4. 2 
December__| 189.8 | 191.5 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 198.5 | 177.9 | 160.7 | 154.8 t. 4 
1929: January._| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 150.3 200.0 184.0 160.7 | 150.7 5 
February__| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 160.7 | 152.7 2.9 
Mareh____- 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 160.7 | 152.2 72.9 
pT 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 177.1 | 160.4 203. 3 ' 196.2 159.6 | 145, 4 2, 4 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THROUGH 
APRIL, 1929—Continued 















































~. i | ' | | { 
. All 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread} Flour an Rice Pota | sugar | Tea | Coffee arti- 
| ‘= | i | cles | 
| 
Se ee SS Se ane ce) TSS ot 
} | 
9 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
CS AE A. GES 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 3527 | 134.7 | 157.7} 203.4 
Bee Ds eee 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 | 153.3 
a 0%, OP tah ade | 107.6 128.7 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2/| 121.1| 141.6 
"ei Phe desea | 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 } 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
~---| 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3] 145.9 
cs. cy ta ee | 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 1728] 157.4 
hy ee oe Cee Ll EE aw | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1 160. 6 
wT | 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1] 155.4 
one > Se 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 154.3 
| | 
| aeae | 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 120.1 | 1423 1628] 155.1 
ee ae | 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1] 151.6 
Spree | 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8] 151.4 
le aa | 112.7 | 108.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 120.1 | 141.9 | 164.1] 1521 
------| 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4] 153.8 
ee ke, wee 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 132.7 | 142.1 | 165.1] 152.6 
a | 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3 132.7 | 1423 | 165.1] 1528 
a: | 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.8] 154.2 
Sha | 1222 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4 | 127.3 | 142.3 | 166.1 | 157.8 
| ga 123.4 | 157.4 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5 142.5 | 166.4 156. 8 
a ae | 120.9 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 176.7 | 112.6 | 129.4 | 123.6 | 142.3 | 166.8| 157.3 
lal | 118.4 | 169.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 121.8 | 142.1 | 166.8| 155.8 
| ee | 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 166.1] 154.6 
«ills | 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 | 154.4 
ae | 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.8 | 166.4] 153.0 
ea | 117.1 | 106.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4 | 151.6 











| 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse” steak. 
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1 The steak for which prices are quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other ci'\es 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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| ae, Saas - aa Mobile, Ala. | Newark; N.J. | — 

} | | 

Article R | 1929 | A 19299 | 1929 | & 1929 | B | 1929 

ifpel|saiaba peste bs leidthe[si¢tats 

RI SI Eel Bl Sl el Rl ele) Be Ba) el BL ads 

et ae eees 4&2 6 82 22 2 ee 2 ee 22 &e 
icicle ————_——_ | —_|—_ |__| —— a Sa es a See 

| Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak..pound..| 41.0) 43.6) 45.1 38.3) 41.9, 43.5, 39.0 42.5 45.0 3.0 50.8 58.0) 57.6) 60.9) 61.4 
Round steak__..do____| 37.1) 39.6) 40.6 33. 9) 38.2) 39.4, 39.0, 40.0 43.1 47.2 47.0 49.1) 46.9) 51.4) 52.4 
Rib roast_......- do_...| 31.0 32.7) 33.5, 30.1) 33.3, 34.5, 32.0, 32.5 34.4 38.6 38.5 40.1) 38.8 41.1) 41.5 
Chuck roast...._.do____| 27.5 30.4) 30.9 25.1) 28.8) 29.9) 26.0) 26.3 28.1) 28.9, 30.6, 31.0) 29.0) 33.6) 34.2 
Plate beef_.....- do_._.| 17.5 20.1) 20.1 16.1) 19.5) 19.5) 20.7) 21.0 22.0 18.6) 18.1 18.5) 17.6, 17.8) 18.1 
Pork chops.-...-do.._.| 29.9 38.8) 36.7) 32.9) 38.0) 37.6) 33.5) 33.1 32.5 34.1 36.3 38.6) 29.8) 36. £| 37.5 
Bacon, sliced.._..do____| 41.9 43.0) 43.5 46.3) 46.9) 46.0) 42.1) 37.7 39.0, 43.2 43.0 43.0) 43.6) 45.3) 44.6 
Ham, slieed_---.- do....| 46.0) 48.9) 49.1) 46.8) 52.9! 53.1) 47.7) 48.9 50.0) 50.9 56.5) 55.6 56.4] 50.4) 59.5 

| 

Lamb, leg of....do___., 41.0) 42.7) 43.4) 37. 5) 38.4) 39.8) 40.0) 43.8 45.0 40.6 40.3 41.5) 39.9) 41.1) 41.5 
Hens.....scdnieties do...., 36.2) 39.6) 42. 5) 36.3) 38.8 40.0 33.7 33.8 37.0 37.7 41.6 44.4) 41.1) 43.5) 45.5 
Salmon, canned, red 

ae pound... 34.4) 36. 7| 36.9 37.7| 35.0! 35.2) 36.3) 20.0 20.0 33.6 20.4 28.8 34.3] 31.2] 31.8 
Milk, fresh.._-- uart 11.0) 11.0) 11.0 12. 0| 12.0, 12.0) 18.0) 18.0 18.0 15.0 16.0 16.0) 16.0) 16.0) 16.0 
Milk, evaporatec | | 

_ 1é-ounce can__| 10.9) 11.3) 10.9) 11.8) 11.6 11.6) 11.0) 11.3 10.9 10.7 11.0 10.6) 11.8) 11.9) 11.6 
Butter........pounmd__| 51. 5) 57.3) 52.0) 51.8) 56.5) 51.7| 57.5) 59.2. 57.7) 57.0, 59.6 57.1, 56.3) 59.1] 57.7 
Oleomargarine (all but- | 

ter substitutes) 

Pe Ee pound __| 26.3) 26.7; 26.8) 25.5) 25.6) 25.3) 28.9) 20.2 29.2 29.6 29.8 28.6, 29.6) 28.9) 28.4 
es eet do__.. 36.9) 37.4) 37.8) 36.6) 36.6 37.3) 36.2) 35.6, 35.0 39.2 41.8 41.8) 40.2) 41.4) 42.2 
Lard. ..c65 ches do____| 18.1) 18.8) 18.7) 17.7) 18.9) 19.1) 18.3) 18.7 18.3; 18.0 18.4 18.6) 18.1) 18.9) 18.9 
Vegetable lard substi- 

tate. cp i~ae pound __| 26.4) 26.4) 26.5) 27.2) 25.9, 26.6) 20.6 20.1 20.1 25.6 25.5 25.5) 26.0) 25. 8 25.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh } 

Se dozen __| 31.9) 38. 1) 31.8) 33.3) 38.9) 32.8) 29.1) 36.6 31.6) 45.1 48.9 46. 0) 47.5) 60.6) 49.4 
Bread......... pound..| $7) 8.7} 8.7) 89 89 89} 10.1) 10.1 10.1) 91 90 88 92 87) 88 
Vleel. Asibele. 1 do___.| 4.8 44 44 5.0) 45 44 61) 59 5.9 5.1 48 48 5.5 5.1) 50 
Corn meal.......do....| 5.8} 63} 61) 5.9| 5.6 5&5| 41) 39 3.8 69 67 67) 7.0 69 69 
Rolled oats____-- do...., 8&2) 8&1) 8&2) 8&1) 7.8 7.9 85 8&4 83 8&2 87 87 93 OH OF 
Corn flakes 

8-ounce package._| 9.3) 9.2) 9.5) 9.8 9.4 9.4) 94) 93) 92) 91 89 8&9 9.9 10.1; 9.9 
Wheat cereal 
28-ounce package _| 24.6] 24.4) 24.7 25.3) 25.4 25.4) 24.4) 24.2 24.2 24.7 26.2 26.2) 24.7) 24.8) 24.8 
Macaroni - - -_- pound __| 17.6 17. 4) 17.8, 18.4) 17.3) 17.6) 21.1) 20.9, 20.9, 21.4 21.5 21.5, 22.4; 21.8) 22.0 
ee Se do__..| 10.0) 9.7, 9.7, 98) 100 9.9 90 82 83 92 93 9&3 103 104) 0.2 
Beans, navy. ...do____| 11.9) 14.2) 14.0) 12.2) 14.4 14.5) 11.2) 13.4) 13.7, 12.1 14.4 148 11.0 14.0 141 
| 
Potatoes... ...._- do....| 29) 1.7 1.5 2.7| 1.6 1.5 41) 28 29 41) 23 26 3.5 21) 20 
Onions......---- do._--| 7.8 8&3] 8&6 69 91) 93 7.9 86 81 7.6 84 8&3 7.2 87 BO 
Cabbage........do....| 6.8} 6.3) 5.4 7.4) 5.3) 47) 5.5 36 3.7) 83) 5.5 5.3) 7.4) 62 59 
Beans, baked | 
<2=+ No. 2can__| 11.1) 11.2) 11.5] 12.3) 12.8 12.6) 10.4) 10.8 10.8 10.3! 10.8 10.8 11.4) 12.0) 12.2 
Corn, canned ...do__._| 15.8} 16.0) 16.1) 14.6] 15.3) 15.0) 16.1 14.4) 14.4 16.9 16.4 16.4 18.3) 18.3) 181 
Peas, canned__..do____| 15.6} 15.8) 16.0) 14.6) 16.1) 15.6) 15.4 15.2) 15.1) 17.8 17.1 17,1) 19.3) 21.4) 21.1 
Tomatoes, canned i 
~seikieae No. 2 can__| 13.3) 13.5) 13.8) 13.0) 13.8) 13.8) 10.3, 11.4) 11.8) 10.4 11.5 12.0 13.0 14.6) 14.6 
Sugar_........pound_.| 6.9) 6.3) 6.2) 7.2) 66) 6&5 7.0 64) 62) 67 61 61) 7.0 65) 63 
Tea___...........do____| 70.8) 68.3) 69.0) 62.0) 69.1) 67.9) 78.6) 81.9) 79.7) 59.8 58.1 57.8) 59.6, 59.9) 59.9 
Coffee. siuiins do___.| 44.1) 45.7) 45.1) 52.2) 53. 5) 54.0) 47.9) 48.5) 48.7) 48.5 48.8 48.3 517 51. 4) 51.4 
} 
Prune. fo do__..| 13.7) 14.5) 14.6) 13.9 15.0) 14.8) 13.0) 13.0) 12.6) 12.4 14.0 14.0 13.2 14.7, 14.5 
Raisiagis | es. do__._| 13.7} 12.7| 12.3) 14.2) 11.8) 11.7 13.4) 10.3) 9.7 13.5, 11.0 110 13.9 12.3) 126 
Bananas__._._- dozen __| 79.0} 79. 79.4711. 8 10. 8210. 0) 24.5) 25.0) 23.0, 38.0 37.5 37.5 33.5, 33.1) 33.8 
Oranges__....._- _.--| 58.7) 39.8 a6 53. 6) 35.8) 36.7) 54.5) 30.7 — 60.2 44.7 46.1 57.6, 48.8) 48.5 
j } ' i i j ; 
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| New ‘eae nee a Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, | 
| | me 
| ws | 
pen g | 1 |g) 10 |g] wo | g| im |g | 19 
} sj 3 Le) > se eg PD eee 2 | we »o | wm iwi « - 
= = | -_ } —_ _ | -_ oo _ -_ - _ -_ | _ -_ — 
elaislalalalalslalelglelala ; 
<j/s|i|<¢/|< i a = le i 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak..pound..) 40. 1) 43.2) 45.0) 49.0) 51.5) 52.2) 42.7) 46. 5) 46.5) 39.5) 44.3) 45.6) 37.2) 39.3 40.7 
Round steak ....do._..| 35.9) 38.7) 39.8) 46.5) 48.5) 49.5, 37.8) 40.2) 40.4 37.5) 41.5) 43. 6) 36. 2) 37.9) 39 
Rib roast__...... do_...| 33.7) 35.8) 37.2) 42.7) 42.4) 43.4) 34.2) 38.8) 39.1) 27.1) 31.5) 31.7) 26.5) 29.3 
Chuck roast____- do....| 24.4) 26.4; 26.6) 28.5, 29.2) 30.3) 24.9) 28.8) 28.7) 23.7) 27.6) 28.5) 23.5) 26.9) 27.4 
Plate beef_____-- do__..| 20.1) 22.6) 22. al 23.8! 24.0, 24.5) 17.8] 20.6) 20.6) 14.5} 19.0) 19.1) 16.6) 18.8 19.5 
Pork chops-..--- do....| 31.6) 36.0 35.4) 35.5) 39. 1) 39. 8| 30.0) 31.8) 34.3) 28.8) 35.9 35.8) 27.7) 34.4 44.4 
Bacon, sliced ....do_...| 41.8) 43.4) 42.8) 44.4) 44.7) 45.0) 42.2) 41.0) 41.2) 43.8) 42.9) 42.9) 43.5 43.3 43.3 
Ham, sliced _____ do___.| 47.7! 51.0) 52.0) 54.2 57.0) 57.8) 46.1) 43.8) 44.8) 46.8) 53.4) 53.7) 48.8) 49.2 49, 
| 
Lamb, leg of. ...do__..| 39.8, 41.1) 41.1) 38.0) 39.2) 40. 1) 43.0) 42. 5| 42 5) 37.9} 37.7) 40.1) 38.1) 41.9 4 
REINS do_...| 36.1) 38.8) 41.3) 39.3) 42.3) 45.0) 36.7) 39.6) 39.5) 32.5) 35.5) 36.7) 33.8) 37.5 3.1 
Salmon, canned, red | oe 
plineinsnipnet diva pound.-.| 36.7 36.0) 35.8) 34.6) 29.9) 30. 5) 36.9) 33,2) 32.7) 36.1) 34.3) 34.6 36.0) 32. 
Milk, fresh_._-- uart__| 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 15.0) 16.0 16.0) 18.0) 18.0) 18.0) 10.3) 11.3) 11.3) 13.0) 13.0 13.9 
Milk, evaporate 
tig “ES 16-ounce can__| 10.8 10.9) 10.3) 10.5) 10.9 10.5, 11.3) 11.4) 11.1) 11.3) 11.6) 11.4 11.2) 4 
Butter. __.__.. pound..| 57.4) 59.2) 56.9} 55.6) 58.9) 55.2} 59. 1| 60.3) 50.9) 50.7) 54.7) 52.4) 51.1) 55.4 51. 
Oleomargarine (all } 
butter substitutes) | | 
= ORS pound..| 28.2) 28.3) 28.4) 27.6] 28.5, 28.0) 25.0) 26. 3| 26.6) 26.0) 26.4) 26.1) 27.5) 27.7 27.7 
Cheese. -__.-._._. do__._| 38.1) 38.8) 38. 7| 40.7; 40.8 40.8) 35.5) 35.1) 34.9) 37.2) 35.0) 35.1) 36.8) 36.6 36.3 
| | Gee: do____| 17.1) 18.5) 18.5) 19.0) 19.3) 19.7) 17.3) 18.2) 18.4) 18.9) 19.7, 19.6 17.8) 18.3 is.5 
Vegetable lard substi- | | 
___ pound._| 19. 5) 19. 8] 20. 1} 25.8} 25.7) 25,7) 22.7] 21.9] 21.9} 26.0) 25.8) 25.4) 27.3) 27.6 27 
Eggs, strictly fresh | j 
PREG dozen__| 33.9) 37.4) 34.7] 45.4) 52.6) 45.9) 33.4) 44.4] 37.4] 30.4) 34.7) 30.1 30.5) 35.7 
SS pound..| 88 88 88 88 86 86 99 9.6 9.4) 9.6 9.8 9.8 10.0 10.0. 10.0 
PO 6. do....| 67; 67) 66 5.2) 5.0 5.0 54) 5.3) 52 43) 42 42 51) 48) 47 
} } } | j 
Corn meal___.__- do....| 41) 41) 42 66 68 68 46 471 47 45) 46 46 481 48 49 
Rolled oats......do_...| 85 8&5) 8&5 8 5 86 87; 36 89 88 99 98 O28 87 86 & 
Corn flakes | | 
..-8-ounce package..| 9.4) 9.4) 9.4, &8/ 90) 9.0) 9.7) 97) 9.7) 101) 9.7) 98) 97) 96 96 
Wheat cereal j | 
--28-ounce package. -_| 24. 8) 25.4) 25.2) 24.2) 24.5) 24.5) 25.2) 24.9) 24.9) 28.0) 27.3) 27.1) 26.1) 25.7. 25.7 
Macaroni. ---- pound._| 10.7) 9.7} 9.8} 20.8) 20.2) 20.7) 19.0) 19.0) 19.0) 20.8) 21.4) 21.2) 18.6) 18.8 18.3 
eae do__..| 9.1) 84) 8.6) 10.2) 9.7) 98 11.1) 10.7} 10.7) 10.6) 10.1) 9.9 10.7) 9.3 9 
Beans, navy....do____| 10.3) 13.7; 13.6) 11.8 —_ 14. 6 10. 4) 13. 8} 14. 1) 12.0 13. 8} 13.8) 12.2) 14.1 14.4 
Potatoes _.._.._- do....| 40° 29 3.0 44 2.5) 3.0, 42) 28 27) 29 20 19 30 19 
mes... =... do....| 6.9 7.3) 6. 6} 7.2; 82 84 7.0 8.6 80 82) 91 9. 9.4 9.0) 9 
Cabbage........do....| 4.4) 41) 3.8) 86 6.2) 65 67) 591 5.8 7.3) 5.6) 5.0) 67 5.8 
Beans, baked | 
bn aemaines No. 2can__| 10.8} 11.2} 11.1) 10.9) 11.6, 11.5) 9.7) 10.7) 10.6) 13.0, 13.1) 13.2) 10. 1 11.3 
Corn, canned__.do.___| 15.4] 15.7] 15.6) 15.2) 15.1) 14.9) 14.6 15, 2) 15.2 16.1) 15.8, 15.7) 15.3) 14.6 144 
Peas, canned_...do__.-| 17.2) 17.2) 17.1) 15.3} 15.3) 15.4! 16.8) 17.6) 17.5) 15.7) 15.4) 15.1) 16.8) 17.3 17.3 
Tomatoes, canned 
hipaa Yo. 2ean-.| 10.5) 12,3) 12.6) 11.1) 12.7) 12 1 9.6] 11.7 11.9) 13.3) 14.3) 14.0) 12.6) 13.4) 13.3 
Sugar__....__- pound._| 6.5) 6.0} 5.8 6.4) 57 5.6 69) 64 64 7.2 6.7, 65 80 7.3) 7.4 
a RRR. do_..-| 78. 5| 83.6) 83. 1) 68.0] 67.1) 67.4) 95.8] 95.6 94.8) 77.8) 787) 78.7) 67.0) 66.1) 55.2 
SS do__..| 35.6) 37.9) 38.0) 46.2) 45.0, 45.2 48.8) 50.3 50.6) 53.7 53. 6, 53. 6} 49.1) 49.5 49.9 
Pranes.........- do____| 13.7} 14.0) 14.1) 12.5] 13.2) 13.2) 13.0) 13.5 13.5) 14.7) 14.5) 14.7 15. 4| 16.8) 16.3 
Raisins__....._.-. do_...| 12. 6} 10.2) 10.1) 13.3) 11.4) 11.5) 13.5) 11.3) 11.4) 14.2 13.3 13. 3} 13.8; 11.9) 11.6 
Bananas_--.---- dozen--| 16. 4; 15,8) 15, 8) 38.9) 38.6) 38.1) 31.1) 32.7) 32.3) ? 9. 6210. 6 29.6) 28.7) 29.7) 9.) 
Oranges... .....- do....| 55. 6| 42.4) 43.3) 63.9) 52.0, 54.1) 59. 5| 37.0) 39.0} 48. 4) 37.2) 33.0) 51.1) 40.9) 36.7 
i } ! j } 
1 Per pound 
J 
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8 For list of articles see note 1, p. 238. 
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prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the average 
family consumption of these articles in each city.* 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
April, 99.6 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 46 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Minneapolis, Mobile, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Peoria, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1929, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1929, APRIL, 1928, AND WITH THE AVER- 
AGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


















































| Percent-| Percentage de- Percent-| Percentage de- 
in- crease, April, age in- crease, April 
age ge d 
crease, — compared crease, en compare 
; April, ss : April, me 
City 1929, City 1929, 
\com pared compared 
with April, March, | with April, March, 
| 1913 1928 1929” | 1913 1928 1929 
" re mas 
Atlestiiie as... +> =. 56. 5 0.1 0.9 || Minneapolis-----_-- 53. 2 0.5 15 
Baltimore_____.___- 63.6 1.7 Ld @ Bea es. Oe i a 14 0.2 
Birmingham -____--- 57.0 21.0 20.1 || Newark.__.....___- 46. 2 11 0.1 
Dougie. c< cn- <a 52.3 0.4 0.9 || New Haven_______- 52.0 0.8 1.8 
| alee HEE Sheer en 1.3 0.8 || New Orleans__-_-_-_-_- 53. 0 21.0 0.5 
Re ik ie eee ous | 54.3 1.5 2.5 || New York....-.... 55.0 0.8 0.2 
jp SE... aS BSR Od eet 21.2 L6 © Meta st ... 0.5 1.2 
Ce mi 5.4 * 7 + | 1 4 ; Sse ~ L gt aS 47.2 22.0 1.2 
Cixfeiececs.....- .9 21.2 ’ ap ae eee es 1.2 1.5 
Cincinnati-_.__..._- | 56.5 41,9 0.9 || Philadelphia______- 52.6 2.7 0.7 
Cleveland_____.__-_-! 47.5 3.0 0.8 || Pittsburgh _________ 53. 5 41.2 2.6 
Colmmene. = 2. ... i srs fee 41,2 1.4 || Portland, Me______/_...______ 2.0 1.4 
a 54.3 21.6 1.7 || Portland, Oreg_____ 38.6 «1.2 0.1 
ae 36. 2 0.7 0.2 || Providence__.______ 51.4 2.0 2.0 
A | 57.6 0.3 1.2 |} Richmond. .--_-___. 59. 1 20.3 1.2 
he Bc os ee 49.3 : 2 1.4 |, Rochester____.._._- AEE 2.7 1.6 
We ool ecowece es #1.8 Co's Ot. Sa. 5 56.0 20.7 0.9 
Indianapolis __-___- 49.0 0.0 SEC Se eS re 1.4 1.7 
Jacksonville_______- | 39.8 1.0 0.9 || Salt Lake City____- 30. 6 22.0 0.7 
Kansas _.. Pee 49. 2 0.4 1.8 || San Francisco_____- 48.9 20.7 0.5 
| 
Little Rock.______- 47.7 20.7 ee 0.9 0.6 
Los Angeles__...... } 41.4 21.2 0.1 || Scranton________._- 57.0 1.6 1.5 
Louisville. .......-. | 53. 6 21.9 1.0 || Seattle... 44.6 21.9 20.2 
Manchester. ______- 47.5 2.2 2.1 || Springfield, Ml_..._/_....____- 2.1 1.3 
Memphis... -._...... 47.5 1.4 0.2 || Washington________ 58. 7 0.9 0.2 
Milwaukee_.._.__.- | 52.8 0.6 2.0 
° Increase. 
‘ The consumption used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 


given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used foreach month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1927, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal «y 

April 15, 1928, and March 15 and April 15, 1929, for the Unit. «| 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices ha 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to co:- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal im cellar 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ::¢ 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in th« <c 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sa «x 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of t\ic 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON APRIL 15, 1928, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1929 








| | 1 f 






































1929 1929 
4 kind of coal | Ape. | City, and kind of coal — 
City, and ki <4 ity, in pr. 7 
pas | MSF) ABE | Eo bes 
United States: Cleveland, Ohio: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove— GREER EE Cte avniedictill $15.05 |$15.25 $15. 10 
Average price_____.___- $14.95 $15.39 $15. 04 SS 30° EE ee | 14.50 | 14.87 | 14.50 
Index (1913=100)-_._____ 193.4 | 199.2 | 194.6 Bituminous— | 
Chestnut— Prepared sizes— 
Average price__..______ $14. 64 $15.07 |$14.71 High volatile.._..._____ | 7.49 | 7.24 04 
panes (1913=100)_.______| 185.0 | 190.4 | 185.8 , Low volatile pay: nat tle | 9<.17} 9.94 03 
Average price______.._- $8. 94 | $9.06 | $8. 76 Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)_______ 164.6 | 166.7 | 161.3 Prepared sizes— 
High volatile.___._..__- 5.93 | 5.89 
Atlanta, Ga.: i Low volatile.__________! 7.38) 8.00) 7.25 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_, $7.37 | $8.05 | $7.33 || pDailas. Tex.: 
Baltimore, Md.: Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 15. 50 | 15.50 | 15. 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.70 | 13.08 | 13.08 
Stove ee ee 1 15. 17 ji 16. 00 I 16. 00 Denver Colo.: " | 
Fae a AF a 1 14. 63 15. 50 115. 50 Colorado anthracite— 
ituminous, run of mine— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-_| 15.60 | 16.00 | 14.2 
bit erten ade == === n= 8.00 | 7.93 | 7.98 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_____| 15.60 | 16.00 13. 00 
> 4258. i inous sizes.| 9%. 51 8% 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.94 | 7.67} 6.85 Bitumi ' » prepared -| cai es 
Boston. Mass.: Detroit, Mich.: ; | 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— a anthracite— | 16.00 | 14.00 | 16.00 
| Pe ae eee 15. 50 | 16.25 | 16.25 Chee Bate tery mn mwn cingnctn mon +e 
5 aR. <n 5a a 15. 50 | 15.42 | 15. 50 
Stace ae 15.25 | 1600 | 16.00 Bitumi 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Seendiell ck 
Pennsylvania anthracite— —— aatile. as} a2 - 
DUES dithin-n dndit---- 14. 50 | 44.88 | 14.50 ae ee to 0 5A Be 
a Chestent, ERS Cache Ne 14. 50 | 14.88 | 14.50 Oe ge eon suka ~ 
uffalo, N. Y.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile. __.......- 7.83 | 7.75 00 
a iain aaa 13.46 | 14.02 | 13.34 || Fall River, Mass.: : 
Chestet ei. 13.06 | 13. 53 | 12.81 Pennsylvania anthracite— > 
Butte, Mont.: ip Oe Ee E 16.00 | 16.50 | 15.75 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 10.89 | 10.91 | 10.91 Chestaut--............... 15.75 | 16.25 | 15.0 
Charleston, 8. C.: Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 11.00 | 9.67 | 9% 67 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.40 | 13.20 | |. 2 
Chicago, Il.: | c Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Bituminous— 
NSS ae Br | 16.95 | 1690 | 16.85 Prepared sizes— 
Chestnut alibi seanllnignee actin 16.46 | 16.45 | 16.45 High volatile._______- 6. 26 6. 18 19 
Bituminous— Low volatile. _________ 8.07 | 9.00) » 2 
Prepared sizes— Run of mine— 
High volatile.._......_- | 8.65) 8.20) 8.27 || Low volatile 6.79 | 7.00 a8 
Low volatile.___......- [S000 SRO tk Sel er a eee : | 
pte ‘ | Jacksonville, Fla.: ; A 
Low volatile. _.______- 825) 8.25 8. 25 | Bituminous, prepared sizes_} 14.00 | 1200 |." 
Ohio: Kansas City, Mo.: 
Bituminous— : Arkansas anthracite— 
Prepared sizes— Furnace.-.__........------ 12. 50 | 12. 60 li 
High volatile_____._.._- | 5.70) 5.61) 5.55 Stove No. 4.........-.-.- 14, 50 | 14. 33 | | 
Low volatile.__..__...- | 7.561) 7.731 7.38 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.44 | 7.30 | 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


« Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September is 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRIOES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON APRIL 15, 1928, AND MARCH 15 AND "APRIL 15, 1929—Continued 
































- 7 
| 1929 1929 
1928, | | eee oe 
City, and kind of coal Apr. | i] City, and kind of coal Apr. 
15 | Mar. | Apr. | 15 | Mar. | Apr. 
| 15 15 | 15 | 15 
i | 
Little Roek, Ark.: | | | Portland, Me.: | 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg__/$13. 50 $13. 50 $13. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.15 | 10.25 | 10.20 | Sg de aaa $16. 56 |$16. 80 |$15. 84 
Los Angeles, Calif.: SEES Se | 16.56 | 16.80 | 15.84 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | Portland, Oreg.: 

Louisville, Ky.: ] Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.35 | 13.04 | 13.04 

Bituminous— | Providence, R. I.: 

Prepeset sizes— | Pennsylvania anthracite— 
igh volatile..........- 5.66 | 7.05 | 5. 66 0, Sse 215. 50 216.00 |215. 25 
Low volatile__........- 8. 00 9.75 | 8.00 | Sa putly Snae stirs No 215. 50 (216.00 (215. 25 
Manchester, N. H.: || Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
le pciamoadee dad 16. 25 | 17.25 | 16.00 |) Stove___.........--.-----| 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
i es 16.00 | 17.00 | 16.00 | EATS A 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 

Memphis, Tenn. : | Bituminous— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.37 | 7.39) 7.39 | Prepared sizes— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: High volatile_........-- | 7.75} 8.13) 813 

Pennsylvania anthracite— \] Low volatile. _......--- | 8.92) 983) 9.83 
ESE SEER SP. 15.75 | 16.30 | 16.30 Run of mine— 

0 I CC 15.45 | 15.90 | 15.90 | Low volatile. ........-.- 6.75 | 7.501 7.50 

Bituminous— , '| Rochester, N. Y.: 

Prepared sizes— | | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
High volatile____._...-- , 8.00 7. 80 7. 80 | ES Gara | 14.10 | 14.75 | 14.00 
Low volatile. -.........- } 10.38 | 11.08 | 11.08 |) Chestnut__.._.....--..-.-| 13.75 | 14.25 | 13.50 
Minneapolis, Minn.: H St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Ses 18.15 | 18.28 | 18. 28 || RS eee Se 2 | 16.60 | 16.80 | 16.80 
Ce. coco tbedoas 17.70 | 17.90 | 17.90 | oO Se a 16. 25 | 16.50 | 16.50 

Bituminous— e- prepared sizes_| 7.01 | 6.46) 6.45 
Prepared sizes— St. Paul, Minn.: 

igh volatile_.........- 10.98 | 10.90 | 10.90 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Low volatile........-.- 13.75 | 13. 50 | 13. 50 ila ae 18.15 | 18.30 | 18.30 
Mobile, Ala.: | | ENGR ac 9A | 17.70 | 17.90 | 17.90 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.23 | 9.62| 9.12|| Bituminous— 
Newark, N. J.: Prepared sizes— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— High volatile_.........- | 10.71 | 10.68 | 10.68 
ss RESINS. SS 13.60 | 14.00 | 13. 40 | Low volatile. __.......- | 13.75 | 13.50 | 13.50 
Sate saa 13.10 | 13.50 | 12.90 Salt Lake City, Utah: 

New Haven, Conn.: | Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__! 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
eee 15. 20 | 14.90 | 14.90 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed __--- | 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
pS See 15. 20 | 14.90 | 14.90 |’ Bituminous, pre sizes; 8.49 | 7.82) 6.94 

New Orleans, La.: || San Francisco, Calif.: 
Bituminous, qprnered sizes.| 10.93 | 11.21 | 9.29 | New Mexico anthracite— | 
New York, N. a, Sle ahGeee | 26.50 | 26.00 ' 26.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
ES 14.25 | 14.79 | 13.83 | EE 25.75 | 25.50 | 25. 50 
| TERESEE SS RRCE SSE 13.75 | 14.29 | 13.33 || Bituminous, prepared sizes.) 17.25 | 16.75 | 16.75 

Norfolk, Va.: | Savannah, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_|? 10. 63 |?10, 24 | 29. 54 
| TSS 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 || Scranton, Pa.: 
EP ES 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 || Pennsylvania anthracite— | 

Bituminous— NC Sietdass.ccndees | 10.28 | 10.53 | 10.00 
Prepered si I ce 6b Gaede | 9.92 | 10.33 | 9.63 

igh volatile.._...._._. 7.81] 7.81] 7.81 Seattle, Wash.: 
Low volatile ---.-...-.... 10. 50 | 10.50 | 10. 50 a prepared sizes. 10.14 | 10.48 | 10.55 
Run of mine— || Springfield, I 
Low volatile. __.....__- 7.00 | 7.00) 7.00 aera prepared sizes. 4.44] 4.24] 4.24 
Omaha, Nebr.: Washington, D. C.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.16 | 9.47 | 9.51 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Peoria, : | TEES ES ORS SS ee 114.86 |115. 62 [114.93 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.94) 6.83) 6.90 Chemeemat....1.........45 -..|114. 49 [115.13 }114. 34 
Philadelphia, Bituminous— 
eo anthracite— Pre sizes— 
oo. Conccncceces 113.39 |114.96 114.00 igh volatile........... 18.63 |18.75 |18.63 
os oe a 113.11 [114.50 113.50 Low volatile._........- 110. 50 |1 11. 42 [111.00 
Pittsbeeae * Run of mine— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— pala! ae) 2)  pebedeccseccece 17.60 |? 7.63 |17.81 
CC “Sea 14.88 | 15.00 | 15.00 . 
Bian. prepared sizes.| 5.51 | 5.25 | 5. 25 

















' Per ton of 2,240 
2 The av 
delivered in bin. 


pounds. 
erage price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


' All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 


additional 


has been included in the above price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1929 


SMALL decline in the general level of wholesale prices fri) 
March to April is shown by information collected in represen: ,- 
tive markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United Stai. 
Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number stan:|s 
at 96.8 for April compared with 97.5 for March, a decrease of appro «i- 
mately three-fourths of 1 per cent. Compared with April, 19:s. 
with an index number of 97.4, a decrease of a little more than onc- 
half of 1 per cent is shown. Based on these figures, the purchasiic 
power of the dollar in April, 1929, was 103.3 compared with 1(\() 
in the year 1926. 

Farm products averaged 2 per cent lower than in the preceding 
month, due to pronounced price decreases for all grains, cotton, egvs, 
and wool. Beef cattle, hogs, and sheep and lambs, on the other 
hand, were higher than in March, 

Among foods there were decreases for butter and flour, and increases 
for fresh and cured meats. The group as a whole declined near\\ 
one-half of 1 per cent in price. 

TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES [1926=100] 
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Hides and skins again advanced slightly, while leather again declined, 
resulting in a small net decrease for the group of hides and leather 
products. Boots and shoes showed no change in the price level, but 
quotations on leather harness and suit cases were somewhat reduced. 

In the group of textile products there were slight price reductions 
among cotton goods, woolen and worsted goods, and other textile 
products, the group as a whole showing a decline of over one-half 0/ 
1 per cent. 

Declining prices of anthracite and bituminous coal and Connells- 
ville coke were offset by advances in gasoline and kerosene, the price 
level for the fuel and lighting group remaining unchanged. 

Iron and steel products bdvaneéal in price while decreases were 
recorded for copper, lead, and tin, no change being shown in the priv 
level for the group of metals and metal products as a whole. 

Price declines for lumber and certain paint materials caused a n‘' 
decrease in the group of building materials. 

Small declines were likewise shown for the groups of chemicals a! 
drugs and miscellaneous commodities, while house-furnishing goo:'- 
increased slightly. 

Prices of raw materials and semimanufactured articles averag¢ |! 
lower than in March, while finished products were somewhat highe: 

[1436] 
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Of the 550 commodities of price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for March and April was collected increases were shown in 88 
instances and decreases in 183 instances. In 279 imstances no 
change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago, as measured b 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that metals and metal prod- 
ucts and building materials were appreciably higher. In all other 
croups prices in April were lower than a year ago, ranging from one- 
fourth of 1 per cent in the case of fuel and lighting materials to nearly 
15 per cent in the case of hides and leather products. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES [1926= 100. 0} 
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| | | Purchas- 

| April, | March, | April, (6 Power 

Groups and subgroups iof the dol 

| 1928 | 1920 | 1929 iar, April, 

| 1929 

a ta ed ap OR a ee ES 97.4 97.5 96. 8 | 103. 3 
Ves cen ce nenan soma 4~tiiies 107.6 107.1 | 104.9 | 95.3 
nee oe SS aay ARE sn A neces Realy aes ES 121.6 | 98. 2 | 94.3 | 106. 0 
Livestock and poultry - ---.--- Ss OT 102.3) 121.0) 114.7) 87.2 
Ce ign a enn gccbnnsnter<-paacaces ste te 106. 4 | 107. 5 | 101.8 | 98. 2 
We tt AES LIRR . Se eer 9.5| 981\ 97.7) 102. 4 
pg STIS aa Seth ih OI Sa 101. 0 109. 2 | 106.1 | 94.3 

RE I iS Nae ee: Se TERR 99. 2 108. 5 | 111.5 | 89. 7 
nn obama Be RE. VEE, EB 99. 1 87.4 86.0 | 116.3 
Hides inal penance 8 soa. etl - 4- abe e~< 126. 7 108. 3 | 107.9 92.7 
Hides and skins_____....-------- Be MS RS St a 167.3 107.9 108. 2 92.4 
EE ERE See RS 7S 5 AS SRM, ne spre AE SS. as ES 129.8 112.8 111.3 89. 8 
ES GRE GIRS SECIS SES cae re 3 2, RE 110.4 | 106. 6 | 106. 6 93.8 
Otter Mamemenr products.......................- RS. BEES ES: 108. 4 107.3 105, 0 95. 2 
Fe i id i nom emmmminntianimiinas 96. 5 96.1 | 95. 5 | 104.7 
RR A RR; a SE | 100.7 101.3} 100.2 | 99. 8 
ES SR Se, Ee SE ns Pama Cer 85. 5 | $1.9 | 82. 4 | 121.4 
Woolen and worsted goods__._.._-..__-_..-.-----.--------- | = 100.5 | 100.7; 1003 99.7 
CT Bis ic ti cement anduaiigeunce 86. 2 86. 2 85.3 117.2 
Se a SE ERE a, 80.8 | 80. 6 | 80. 6 124.1 
pe SEER Sight: SAEs. es ee 90. 2 91.4 | 88. 1 113. 5 
ER Eg IRE SS aS a aan | 92.2 | 92.0 89.3 112.9 
EES Se REI 0 SR Se SS See 82.8 85. 2 84,7 118. 1 
SIO OI... brs. - -~ 5 igs «~~~ ache ---- sens e-- == 95. 2 | 34° ..©... tie 
Pe IS ads. <3 3 5 adh on one Shale ono sakes“ =e 69.0 | 68.5 | 71.1 | 140. 6 
Metals Gece: wpeducts... 5... 5. ca. - 5-255 ----. 98. 4 | 106. 4 | 106. 4 | 94. 0 
 tidiiktdien tne hs<chncckde> dpocusahehioovianel 95.1 7.1 98.2 | 101.8 
i hancntgncceanipbe-<dpogagunedscingtidedl 91.3 | 117.2 | 113.1 | 88. 4 
Res DOMES : ...... . 5. os «3 ite babihwse~s 98.8 | 98.8 | 98. 8 101. 2 
Automobiles - ___. Kdpitennas << «laine boca bite d attedny widil 104. 3 111.6 | 112.2 89. 1 
PS RE Ry See BEDS WM 96.9 | 98. 4 | 98. 5 | 101.5 
De, 5. <n ccocaahacobcmmdinbtnGilioessagekbhousen 92. 5 98.8 | 97.9 | 102.1 
Baie Rate ae tow signed Haw neiinenkiiinneaguigebiited 87.8 | 96.8 | 95, 4 | 104.8 
ce hi ln ments Salemeie ins ee OeRanaeSibe atndepaeciodl 92.9 | 92. 2 | 92. 4 108. 2 
A on oe sips sane sons ile 0a 96. 5 | 94.6 | 94. 6 | 105. 7 
I Gn i coe wenbosepwnccadinecod<dbhensad 7.0 | 97.0 | 97.0 | 103. 1 
Ds cin ociine ond wa xhonie- >t ba sbsibe iene 85.0 | 86.7 85. 2 | 117.4 
| EE TE pay oe SR 100. 2 | 110.5 | 109. 6 | 91.2 
i ERE ar ata RRR ieee CT MP ORR MS Wile F-8F- aE 95.8 | 95. 6 | 94. 9 105. 4 
Cee TTT en Fe de emombbcduamacaiedl 101.1 | 101.6 | 100.5 | 99.5 

D INNS, steht win ~ sin Skis oo - ila noun 70. 6 | 71.1} 70. 7 141.4 
Fertilizer materials. _--- ite ob hh <o< <a fRRn cash ohiiiences 7. 4 | 94.7 | 94. 6 105.7 
daca bekncrtih<-cncdiiins<<+<thihnowes 97.0 | 96.7 | 96. 2 104.0 
Feu ohn snk dill ooo idle nes adn ono 7.9 96.5 | 96. 7 103.4 
Ee on ocnaccbhutl dno n-Mitbwnnss-tibesnoe 7.8 95. 0 | 95. 0 105.3 
Fit ss ck nek ANE Ss 5 xn Sa oc 3 BAD OS see 97.9 | 97.4 | 97.8 102. 2 
gg Ee ke cnn d thin nose Msnaes <ihb-<a0 84.9 80.0 | 79. 2 126.3 
Cn ce aR Sid EER eect 153. 3 122. 2 | 108. 9 91.8 
EERE Si aed OP a Or ee 90. 2 | 87.8 87.8 113.9 

seas SIE aegis he oR IR gee RaREREE 41.5| 50.6| 4490 227.3 
RE i ic innems oneted os ale SEEe cade bobenseu 69.8 55.9 | 55.8 179. 2 
OUNeinGEOUS.....--.-. 45; ---. 2... aah ono 98.4) 100.2) 103.8 96.3 
Ra Li hn indice on ntbangieihinednnwiganiccinsneeedenule 100. 1 98.9 97.0 103. 1 
Semin GUCINGS. - on en cee ccsewenenecnecccdas 97.9 | 99. 1 97.4 102. 7 
Pn 0: nsdn nan bektbbinas dnabiiebeeebhsdéncomeiie 95.9 | 96. 5 96. 9 103. 2 
Nonagrieultural commodities__............-.....-.--...-------- 94.7 | 94.9 94.7 105. 6 








' Data not yet available. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to March, 1929 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 

wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the Unit«d 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 
order that the trend of prices in thes everal countries may be co1):- 
pared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in tic 
sources from which the information has been drawn, in most cases 
being the year 1913. Only general comparisons can be made from 
these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 





numbers themselves. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


IN THE 


CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








UNITED 


STATES AND IN 
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Country---- fay | Camada Austria Belgium Pome Ln ‘Finland France bl Ital 
— 
| 7 
Bureau | Domin- Minis- | Central R 
of Labor | ion Bu- | Federal | {-. 57 | Bureau | Statis- | | | Central | General | Federal | Fi 
Computing | Statis- | reau of | Statis- | Poe a of Sta- tical | Bureau | Statis- | Statis- bey 
agency....| tics | Statis- | tical | jy anq| tistics |Depart-| of Sta- | tical tical ~ 
(re- | ties (re- | Bureau | "7% ph" | (revised | ment | tistics | Bureau | Bureau | \/'" 
vised) | vised) | index) | r 
i 
January- ; 
Base period_| 1926 1926 | June, a — | 1913 | 1913 1913 1913 | 191 
1914 
| i 
é' | | | | 
yea 550 soz | 47 | 128 69 118 | 135 45 400 | 10 
= ‘ 
Year and 
month 
See 100. 6 | 98. 0 124 | 497 Ser oD ot et 1 503.9 
ES 98. 1 99. 4 136 | 573 gg Se ee 144 488 137.3 | | 497.4 
eT 103. 5 102.6 136 558 1008 210 147 | 550 141.8 | ' 612.0 
ae 100. 0 100.0 123 7 954 163 142 703 194.4); 1618.2 
EF 95. 4 97.7 133 847 979 153 145 617 137.6 | | 466.7 
RT - 97.7 96. 4 130 843 977 153 145 621 140.0 | | 453.1 
| | 
1923 | 
January ___-- et 434 i OEE TE Eee ae Ewe ag BR 16. | 
SPS yee SRE Po ee 480 3, SOIR Pe See tere oe 125.7 
| RREEERTS. ; See 2 ae 504 ge SS Ae _ « SAR 503.9 
October_-_-_-- 2 ee Oa 515 gg Saeed We See ee Ge te oo ns 499. 6 
1924 
January ...-- 1 esas Tee 580 ,. 9 RE See OG to to. 04. 4 
Apr... Sp CRRaRS Bibs ci 555 SES Rees ORs... 510.3 
} | Se ES 2 ees aS 566 —l 2 ee: 97.4 
October-__-- 4 y BY SS ee 555 gg SS Se iy tl 22.0 
. 
1925 | 
January-____- ght OF ReGabemt 2. italy 559 1008} - 900 icc. 28- | gee 168. 2 
February..-| 104.0 |....-_.._|....----- 551 1048 240 |....-..-- ge 571.1 
March. .-___. RR Siewert | Aas naktee 546 1034 eh pe 571, 2 
Apei 522 ae be Seer OL ee 538 1020 eee ae 570.1 
eae: de Sp ee ee a ia 537 1006 gh Se Ee 571.2 
> Nee ne EE: FO EE ERS 552 998 8 Pe See gd ee 90.9 
| SE eee 2 ee 559 1009 |  f ae pe Pee Se 612.0 
August____-- [SE @ lektncennntiingsosse 567 993 Be te sce et. ..- 630. 6 
Gomeeenets.) >. 30K 6 12.5... ilu. 577 996 BOG bes wens | gg Re ee 621.5 
October ____- 8S 5 ee es ee 575 989 a BERS Oe Licacceoy~ 617.1 
November |: 104.6 }.........j.2....... 569 977 .. 2, aa i nee §12.3 
Desember...i 108. 4 |... ..cccclesse<oces 565 977 | yt ee ot. 2. ..s... 613.8 
‘July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 













































































’ CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
| = see Se cgi ale amare. l 
i , f ‘zee = - 
Country.--- — | Canada | Austria | Belgium a eh | Finland | France ba wil Italy 
| | | | 
} | } 
no Bureau | Domin- | Minis- | Central Ric- 
= of Labor | ion Bu- | Federal | try of Bureau | Statis- | Central | General | Federal cardo 
Computing } Statis- | reau of Statis- ak ad of Sta- tical | Bureau | Statis- | Statis- Bachi 
C eney-...| tics | Statis- | tical | pv ang |_ tistics |Depart-| of Sta- | _ tical tieal (re- 
2 (re- | ties (re- | Bureau | et ot (revised | ment | tistics | Bureau } Bureau vised) 
vised) | vised) r index) 
n | | 
a) | January. 
x Base period_| 1926 | 1925 | June, | Apri, | July, | i913 | 1913 | 1913 | 913 | 1913 
| 1914 | 
oii 
N c an - 550 | 502 47 | 1B 69 118 135 45 400 138 
ETH 
Year and 
month —Con. | } 
_ 1926 | | | 
January...--} 103. 6 | 103. 0 122 | 560 | 966 172 143 634 135. 8 608. 0 
February...| 102.1; 102.1 120 | 556 | 950 165 142 636 134.3 608. 5 
. March —-..s.. 100. 4 | 101.3 119 583 938 158 141 632 133. 1 592.3 
April. does 100. 1 | 101.2 119 621 923 | 157 141 650 132. 7 590. 0 
‘ May...-.-s.} 200.5 100. 2 118 | 692 928 | 158 140 688 132.3 595. 8 
1) June reese 100. 5 100. 2 124 | 761 926 157 141 7 131.9 604. 9 
daly -.04cbi2 | 9.5) 100.2 126 | 876 948 15 141 836 | 133.1] 6&2 
August.....- 99. 0 99. 1 126 | 836 963 162 143 769 134.0 632. 5 
September - 99.7 98. 5 123 | 859 973 162 143 787 134.9 | . 622.0 
October_.... 99. 4 98. 1 125 | 856 972 178 143. 751 136. 2 596. 7 
November. _ 98.4 — 97.6 128 | 865 978 170 143 684 137. 1 594. 2 
Decem ber --.| 97.9 | 97.9 127 860 978 158 144 627 137.1 573. 6 
1927 
January... 96. 6 97.8 130 856 979 157 144 622 135.9 558. 2 
() February ___ 95. 9 97.6 130 854 75 156 144 632 135. 6 555. 8 
March...... 94. 5 97.3 133 858 976 153 143 641 135. 0 544.7 
April. ccs 93. 7 97.5 135 | 846 979 152 143 636 134. 8 §21.3 
May ... sais 98. 7 | 98. 5 137 | S48 9RS 152 142 628 137.1 496. 2 
june. ...i.85 93.8 | 98. 9 142 | 851 990 142 144 622 137.9 473.4 
aby ..cihebd 4.1 | 98. 6 140 | 845 992 152 144 621 137.6 466.7 
3. 9 August -..._. 95. 2 | 98. 3 133 | 850 983 153 147 618 137.9 465. 4 
N7.4 September _ - 96. 5 97.1 130 | 837 975 153 148 600 139. 7 465. 4 
12.0 October____- 97.0 97.2 129 839 966 14 148 587 139. 8 467.5 
18, 2 November..| 96.7 96.9 127 838 967 14 149 544} 140.1) 4660 
7 Decem ber... 96.8 97.3 127 S41 975 1&4 148 604 139. 6 462.9 
1928 : 
January.._.. 96. 3 96.9 129 851 982 138 144 607 138. 7 463.5 
16 l February___ 96. 4 96. 8 128 848 985 152 143 609 137.9 461.3 
25. 1 March ...... 96. 0 97.7 129 S48 978 158 144 623 138. 5 463.9 
3. 9 April. 2 as 97.4 98. 3 131 847 OS4 1&4 145 624 139. 5 464.4 
99.6 May ..2., 00 98. 6 97.7 131 M44 987 155 143 632} 141.2} 4649 
June__._.. 97.6 7.1 133 S44 986 155 145 626 141.3 461.7 
| Faby | ich 98.3 96. 2 133 S41 979 155 145 624 141.6 453.1 
(4. 4 August._._.- 98. 9 95. 4 133 831 996 1&4 147 617 141.5 456. 2 
10.3 September..| 100. 1 95. 5 131 830 | 986 151 146 620| 139.9] 457.8 
97.4 October___.. 97.8 95. 4 129 835 971 150 146 617 140. 1 463.3 
22.0 November... 96. 7 94.9 128 847 957 151 145 626 140.3 465. 6 
December... 96. 7 94. 5 127 855 955 151 144 624 139.9 464.4 
-¥ 1929 
v7. | January... . 97.2 94. 5 128 867 953 om ho) ace... 631} 138.9] 4612 
571.2 February...| 96.7 95. 7 130 865 950 me Lic... 638 | 139.3] 462.7 
4 i March__._.. 97.5 96. 1 133 869 O64 | eee 639 198.6 |... adc 
190.9 ¥ b's 
12.0 
530. 6 
774 5 
617.1 
612.3 
613.8 
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INDEX NUMBERS S WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


































































































| Neth- | | Swit- United | | New 
‘ Nor- | : Swe- Aus- | South 
Country....| er- - | Spain | zer- | King- - : Japan | China} In: 
‘lands | “49 | den land | dom | tralia | land Africa 
hres 
| | 4a — 
| | Bu- 
‘ Insti- Cen- reau of | 
Cen- | Cen- | - Office ar- 
tral | tral Be Cham-| Fed- ouarh ps ay of | Bank | kets, | 
., Bu- | Bu- am-| eral | Board |,° and | cen- | 282 | Treas-| Labor 
Computing | reau | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor a Census, Sta- sus of ary | Oltice, 
agency ....| "r of raphy| Com-| De- | pig, | and | tistics} 24 [Japan He | Bom 
| ste | Sta- and merce | part- Sta- | ee Sta- | Tokyo part- ba 
tistics | tistics tistics | venmee | vised) tistics ment, | 
Shang- 
hai | 
egutnentedh ——— — o- EE 
. ‘ 
Base period_| 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | July, 1913 July, | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | JU! 
| | j Hid 
Commodi-/ 343 | 95 | 74 |.160 | 120 | 150 | o2 | 190 | 137 | 56 four! 
qeieerciianhegil | | - | 
Year and | | 
month | | 
er | 15b) 232) 172) 163 |... | 158.9) 170] 158) 127 | 190] 156.4) 131 
Wes. ..ctci | 156 268 | 183 oe 1s anu. 166. 2 165 165 129; 206| 153.9 182 
ee | 155 253 | 188 eee | 159.1 162; 161 128 | 202/| 159.4 163 
ol | 145 198 181 149 145 | 148.1 161 154 123; 179] 164.1) 149 
| ee | 148 167 | 172 146, 142| 141.4 159 | 147 124) 1170/1704) 147 
| ate 149 161 | 168 1448 | 145| 140.3 157 148 121 171 | 160.7 |_ 
} | 
1923 
January.....| 157} 223; 170| 163 |_...... 157.0 me Li. 131 | 184] 152.7 181 
pe Rees | 156 229 174 ly eee 162. 0 ig RNa 126} 196 | 157.7 180) 
July........} 145 231 170 eee 156. 5  . eet 124; 192] 155.4 178 
October __._- | 148 235 171 mm lak | 158.1 Wet. ...c2 125 212 | 156.1 isl 
10 | | 
January____- | 156 251 178 See 165. 4 eu... 131 211 | 155.8 188 
April__......| 154 263 184 omer 164. 7 e658... 126 207 | 153.7; 184 
| ae |} 151 265 182 een 162. 6 Me4,...... 125 195 | 151.5 184 
October_....| 161 273 186 oe te 170.0 ~~ Seat 133 213 | 152 181 
1925 | 
January.___.| 160 279 191 |... 2 171.1 163 166 130 214 | 159.9 173 
February__.| 158 281 192 oe toc 168. 9 162 |) ol ae 210 | 159.2 173 
March__-___- | 155 279 193 SR ia. 166.3 | 160 eS oe 204 | 160.3 171 
April. ......1 181 273 190 | ee 161.9 158 162 130 202 | 159.3 165 
May-._._..-- | 151 262 191 ee 158. 6 159 4) ee | 199 | 157.8 164 
June.._......| 138 260 187 ae | 157.2 162 5 | 200 | 157.3 160 
July._......| 155 254 188 om |... 2 | 156.9 162 161 127 | 198 | 162.8 158 
August______ 155 249 184 oe th. | 156.2 162 a | 200 | 160.3 160 
September_.| 155} 237| 185 | 187 |__._.-- 155. 1 O07 6260 {:....-..- | 201} 160.2) 157 
October ____. 154) 223| 187} 154 |....-.. 153. 9 163 | 162 124 | 200 | 159.0 | 158 
November_.| 154 220 186 Ri 152.7 165 a 622... 198 | 158.4; 160 
December...| 155| 220} 187| 156 |...___- 152. 1 160| 160|.....__. | 494 | 158.1 154 
1926 
January____- 153 214 186 153 153 | 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 14 
February.__| 149 211 186 152 147| 148.8 160 eee 525... 188 | 163.0 151 
March_____- 145 205 183 149 146 | 144.4 163 ae 184 | 164.4 150 
[<BR 143 199 179 150 145 | 143.6 168 156 120 181 | 162.8 151 
ae 143 197 179 151 143) 144.9 167 26 i... 177 | 159.7 151 
} ee: 144 194 177 150 143 | 146.4 163 ee 177 | 155.8 150 
July_.......| 141 192 178 148 145 | 148.7 162 156 122 179 | 156.9 149 
August_____ 139 193 180 147 142) 149.1 162 Eee 177 | 160.5 148 
September..| 140 193 178 146 142) 150.9 158 {Se 176 | 164.2 149 
October ____- 143 198 179 148 144) 152.1 154 153 127 174 | 171.1 147 
November_.| 147 199 185 148 142| 152.4 155 4 171 | 174.4 146 
December__.| 147 184 186 150 142: 146.1 155 |} Saas 170 | 172.0 146 
2 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921, 
3 147 items. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
; CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 














































































































| 
Neth-| ,, | Swit- | United New 
Country....] | er- + 0 Spain — zer- | King- oes 94 Zea- —_ Japan | China| India 
lands | land | dom land | ~ : 
| 
5 | | | | | | 
| | | “ j 
la Insti- | | Cen- reau of | 
| Cen- Cen- tute | | Fed- Bureau| sus Office | | Mar- 
| po | Hal | of |Cham-| eral | p,..4/ of | and | (of | Bank | Kets: | Labor 
‘ Computing | pean | reau | 2e08-| ber of | Labor| ““(¢ ~ | Census} Sta- : of | ury | Office, 
ageNCY----| of of raphy | Com-| De- | Trade and (| tistics ond Japan,| De- Bom- 
. | and | merce} part- Sta- | Office Tokyo bay 
ee | oe | Ste | ment tistics | (re- | ,>'? peer 
tistics | tistics | ,~;* 7 tistics | ment, 
tistics vised) hang- 
| | hai 
wre rel toe | 
: } | ulv } » i 
Base period_| 1913 | 1913 | 1913} 1913 vay | 1913. | July, | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | July, 
| 
| | 
Commodi- | 34g }oi74)| 7 | 160 | 73 | 150 | o2 | 180 | 187 | 56 jour! 44 
F io | PORE | } 
Year and } | 
month—Con. | | | 
4] 1927 | | 
82 . January..... 145; 174); 184 146 141 143. 6 154 151 128 170} 172.8 146 
53 February - ~~ 146 | 172 180 146 141 | 142. 6 | 153 gs eet vamhinds 171 | 172.0 148 
49 March....-.. 144 | 167 | 179 145 141 | 140.6 | 150 1S? si | Ii 174.7 146 
47 pg Readisys ian: 143 164 | 177 143 140 | 139.8 | 151 147 126; 170| 173.1 145 
4 May.......- 1445 | 162} 172) 145] 141/ 14L1} 152] 145 |_L--__-- | 171 | 171.3 146 
June. ------.| 149 | 166 | 171 146 140 | 141.8 | 155 MP Bien cas | 172 | 169.3 147 
July oul 151 165 | 168; 146 140 141.1 | 161 146 120; 179] 171.0 147 
81 August_...- 149 167 | 168} 146 142, 140.9 165 366 8. | 167 | 170.8 148 
80) September..| 150 167 | 169) 148 144 142.1 | 170 fe | 169 | 17L8 148 
78 October... - | 150 165; 160; 147 145 | 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 146 
81 November_.} 151 166; 168; 148 147 | 141.1 166 ee ee | 168 | 165.7 144 
December_..| 151 166 | 169 | 148 146 | 140.4 162 a aeracabetons | 68 | 163.5 143 
1928 | | | | 
Ss b | | 
84 January-__..- 153 164 166 148 145 141.1 163 150 123 169 | 163.1 141 
a February... 150 163 166 | 147 144 140. 3 160 "Sarees 169 | 164.3 142 
81 March. ..... 152 164 165 | 149 145 140.8 160 oe ieseseeitigs 169 | 163.4 140 
April___....- 153} 162) 166! 151} 146! 1429 162} 147 121} 170) 163.1 142 
Mey ...cscoul 152 | 162 | 164 152 145 143. 6 159  . ae | Ii 164. 5 145 
73 June ia 153 | 161 | 164 151 145 | 142.6 158 Be | 169 | 160.0 149 
73 Jaly ~scxv ae 148; 162 164 150 144} 1411 157 148 119 | 169) 159.2 147 
71 August__.__- 144 162 166 149 144 139. 3 154 i en 170 | 157.2 146 
65 September. _ 145 158 168 146 144 137. 6 153 Me iii isis. 174 | 156.2 148 
64 October..... 146 157 174 145 145 137.9 152 149 120 | 174) 158.8 150 
160 November__| - 148 157 176 145 145 137.9 152 eet, ste. : 17 159. 2 149 
158 December... 148 157 175 145 144 138. 3 154 $6; 1.2. ..i43 174 | 159.9 145 
160 
157 1929 
158 January... 146 154 171 144 143 138.3 157 147 120 172 | 160.1 148 
160 February... 146 155 175 145 143 138. 4 156 IP Tecceccae 171 | 162.4 150 
154 March. 2.2. ae Pe Tt ewe 144 162 | o MBA hea heehee. + <<a > Sees 
14 252 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921, 
151 : 147 items. 
150 
151 
151 
150 
149 
148 
149 
147 
146 
146 
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Statistics of Immigration for March, 1929 
By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician, Unirep Stares Bureau or ImMMIGRAtion 


HE monthly statistics for March, 1929, show an increase in the 

inward movement of both aliens and citizens as compared with the 
previous month. In March 33,638 aliens were admitted to the Unite ( 
States and 37,375 American citizens returned, as against 27,862 and 
33,216, respectiv ely, for February. 

During March 1,464 aliens were refused admission to the United 
States, 1,299 having been turned back at points along the Canadian 
and the Mexican borders and 165 at the seaports of entry. Of the 
latter number only 72 were rejected at New York, at which port over 
four-fifths of the aliens from overseas landed. About 3 out of every 
1,000 alien applicants for admission at New York this month were 
denied admission. 

Undesirable aliens deported from the United States numbered 
1,352 for the month of March, 1929. The average number of depor- 
tees for the nine months ended March 31, 1929, was 1,006, compared 
with 955 for the same months a year ago. The prine ipal cause for 
deportation during the last nine “months was entering the country 
without proper immigration visa, 4,583, or a little over half of the 
total, having been returned to the countries whence they came for 
this reason. ‘The criminal and immoral classes for the same period 
numbered 1,346, and mentally or physically defective 538. The 
remaining 2,591 aliens deported during the nine months from July 
to March last were returned for miscellaneous causes under the general 
immigration laws. 

A total of 104,349 immigrants of the class charged to the quota 
were admitted during the nine months ended March 31, 1929, or 63.4 
per cent of the annual quota of 164,667, as compared with 113,244, 
or 68.7 per cent, for the same months of the fiscal year 1927- 
Other principal classes for the first nine months of the current fisc«! 
year 1928-29 included 76,430 aliens admitted under the immigration 
act of 1924 as returning residents, 73,210 as natives of nonquota 
countries, 44,823 as visitors for business or pleasure, 21,351 as hus- 
bands, wives, or unmarried children of American citizens, and 18,806 
as transients passing through the United States on their way elsewhere. 

New York State continues to be the principal settling ground o! 
the new arrivals to this country, about one out of three of the immi- 

rant aliens admitted during the nine months from July to March 
ast giving the Empire State as his intended future permanent res'- 
dence. The next seven States in the order of importance in the 
destination of immigrants were Texas, Michigan, Massachuse ‘ts, 
Illinois, California, _ Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Only 20 per 
cent of the total immigrants entering this country during the «: aid 
nine months were recorded as going to the other States to make t!:: ar 
future home. The compiled statistics covering the occupation given 
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by these immigrants at the time of their arrival show that the largest 
croups among the wage-earners were the skilled workers, servants, 


common laborers, and farm laborers. 


were women and children who gave no occupation. 

















Over one-third of the total 



































INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1928, TO MARCH 
31, 1929 
= ee —=—=> 
Inward Outward 
den tO ee be es 4 a ee Ak T ET - — Aliens | oe: oI tein’ “pers re Aliens 
Aliens admitted | |, de Aliens departed [United Ge 
Period | United 'barred| pre ported 
RSTEN me eee 6 =~ ioe | States after 
citi- | Total | enter- ry ~ | Total | 44na- 
Immi-| Nhe d Total | 225 | ing? | Emi- = | Total ny =s" 
grant | grant arrived “a grant 
1928 ; 
July-December |147, 707 110, 483 258, 190} 268, 338/526, 528; 9, 105) 44, 677 104, 746,149, 423/243, 087\392, 510) 5,651 
1929 | 
ome i | i i 
January_.-.--.- | 17, 806) 10, 440) 28, 246 me 51, 694, 1,870) 4, 670 10, 938| icing 28, 808 ‘tad 1, 019 
February. -..--- 17, 254) 10, 608; 27,862} 33, 216] 61,078 1, 461) 4,154) 10, 358) 14, 512) 32,347] 46,859; 1, 036 
March. .....-.. 20, 145} 13,493] 33,638} 37,375) 71,013) 1,464 2, 449 6, 917) 9, 366| 27, 972} 37,338, 1,352 
Teenie 912 14! ae ‘936 362, 379 710, 316 13, 100,88, 0132, 96 18, —s m6, 12 9, 058 











| These aliens are not ineluded among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 


illegally, and later being deported. 
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Official—United States 


Arizona.—Industrial Commission. Second annual report, for the year ending 
December 31, 1927. (Phoenix, 19287] 185 pp. 


Reviews the operation of the Arizona State insurance fund. 
CALIFORNIA.—Department of Industrial Relations. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


(the division of labor statistics and law enforcement). Twenty-third bien (ql 
report, 1927-28. Sacramento, 1929. 344 pp. 


The section of this publication which deals with the collection of unpaid wages 
is summarized in this issue. 

—— Industrial Welfare Commission. Sizth report, for the biennial period Jul, 1. 
1926, to June 30, 1928. Sacramento, 1929. 136 pp. 

One of the sections of this report gives statistics on the results of minimum 
wage regulation in California, which the commission considers furnish conclusive 
evidence against various claims made by the opponents of such regulation. The 
publication also contains tables showing weekly earnings of women and minors, 
by industries and localities. 

Ipano.—Industrial Accident Board. Sixth report, from November 1, 1926, to 
October 31, 1928. [Boise, 1928?| 161 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Inp1anA.—lIndustrial Board. Annual report for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1928. Indianapolis, 1929. 69 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Mary.Lanp.—Industrial Accident Commission. Fourteenth annual report, for 


the year November 1, 1927, to October 31, 1928, inclusive. Baltimore [192)°). 
45 pp. 

Minnesota.—Legislature. Senate. Interim Committee on Old Age Pensions. 
Report. [St. Paul, 19297] 14 pp. 

After surveying the cost of caring for the aged under the almshouse system, 
and considering what has been done in States which have adopted an old-age 
pension system, the committee recommended that Minnesota should pass a 
pension law following rather closely the details of the plans in use elsew)iere. 
This recommendation was accepted, a pension system having been established at 
the present session of the State legislature. The report contains a table showing 
for each county in the State the expenditure on poorhouses and poor farms, 
giving the amount invested in site and buildings, and the annual cost of operation 
for each year from 1920 to 1927. 

Nevapa.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, reviewing the administra(ion 


of the Nevada industrial insurance act for the period July 1, 1926, to June 30, 
1928. Carson City, 1929. 28 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


New Hampsurre.—Bureau of Labor. Seventeenth biennial report, for the /iscal 
period ending June 30, 1928. Concord, 1928. 98 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
New Jersey.—Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 153: The princip/:s of 
consumers’, producers’, and credit cooperation—a historical outline, by Diiitry 
T. Pitt. Trenton, 1929. 53 pp. 
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New Mexico.—lInspector of Coal Mines. Seventeenth annual report, for the 
year ending October 31, 1928. |Gallup, 1928?] 50 pp. 


Contains data on production, number of employees, days worked, and fatal 
and nonfatal accidents in specified coal mines in New Mexico, November 1, 
1927, to October 31, 1928. 

New YorK.—Department of Labor. Synopsis of proceedings of the twelfth annual 
New York State industrial safety congress, held under the auspices of the Depart- 


ment of Labor of the State of New York, Syracuse, December 4-6, 1928. Albany, 
1929. 23 pp. 
4 Nort Daxota.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Tenth annual report, 
1928. Bismarck {[1929?]|. 46 pp., illus. 
Shows by county and by mine the number of days each mine was operated, 
the number of employees, output, and condition of mine, with data on fatal and 
nonfatal accidents. 


Outo.—Industrial Commission. Division of Safetyand Hygiene. Proceedings of 


eg second all-Ohio safety congress, Columbus, November 13-15, 1928. Columbus 
(1928?]. 394 pp. 
i Porto Rico.—Governor. Twenty-eighth annual report, for the fiscal year ended 


June 80,1928. Washington, 1929. 78 pp. (House doc. No. 371, 70th U.S. 
Cong., 2d sess.) 
The part of the report which deals with labor conditions is reviewed in this 
issue. 

Uran.—Industrial Commission. [Biennial report, July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928.] 
Bulletin No. 1: Synopsis of decisions rendered by the commission and digest of 
supreme court rulings. 288 pp. Bulletin No. 2: Financial statement of the 

to State insurance fund; industrial commission of Utah; firemen’s pension fund; 
employees’ combined injury benefit fund. 19 pp. Bulletin No. 3: Industrial 
accident statistical report. 139 pp. Bulletin No. 4: Coal and metal mine 
reports, including report of factory and labor inspections. 176 pp. Bulletin 
her No. 6: Utah agricultural statistics, compiled by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 49 pp. [Salt Lake City, 1928.) 
Bulletin No. 3 is reviewed in this issue. 

for West Virernia.—Bureau of Labor. Nineteenth biennial report, 1927-1928. 

ast Charleston |1928?|. 182 pp. 

Contains data on manufacturing industries, including number of employees, 

ns. average wages paid, and average days worked (calendar years 1926 and 1927), 

and child labor permits granted, by counties (October, 1926, to October, 1928). 

The greater part of the publication is devoted to a directory of industries. 





ret Wyomrnc.— Department of Labor and Statistics. Sixth biennial report, 1927- 
tie 1928. Cheyenne, 1928. 36 pp. 
“ Statistics on wages and hours from the above publication are given in this 
al : 

issue. 


Unirep Statres.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Miners’ circu- 

lar 32: Use of a type N miners’ gas mask. Washington, 1929. 29 pp., illus. 

Describes the gases found in mines, and the type N miners’ gas mask, outlining 

) the care the mask should receive and the organization and methods under which 
~ crews €quipped with gas masks should operate in mines. 








Miners circular 35: Advanced mine-rescue training. Part III.— 
Protection against gases encountered in mines, by J. J. Forbes and G. W. Grove. 
Washington, 1929. 538 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


Bureau of Navigation. Merchant marine statistics, 1928. Washing- 
ton, 1929. 76 pp. 
Wage rates of American and foreign seamen, taken from this report, are given 
in this issue. 
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Unitep Stratres.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. Misc.|- 
laneous publication No. 91: Standards yearbook, 1929. Washington, 19.9. 
401 pp. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 4: 3: 
Wholesale prices, 1913 to 1927. Washington, 1929. 299 pp., charis. 
Bulletin No. 482: Union scales of wages and hours of labor, M« 
15, 1928. Washington, 1929. 241 pp. 
Advance data from this survey were published in the Labor Review for S«p- 
tember, 1928 (pp. 114-137), and November, 1928 (pp. 10-18). 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 61: The development of minim: m 
wage laws in the United States, 1912 to 1927. Washington, 1928. 686 pp. 


Bulletin No. 67: Women workers in Flint, Mich. Washington, 
1929. 79 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


Avustratia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Commonwealth arbitration 
reports, vol. 24: A report of cases decided and awards made, including cv» - 
ferences convened by their honors the judges of the court and by deputy pre- 
sidents thereof, from July 19, 1926, to February 28, 1927. Melbourne [1927”). 
zliit, 970 pp. 

—— (QUEENSLAND).—Registrar-General’s Office. Statistical Branch. A B ( 
of Queensland and Australian statistics, 1929. Brisbane, 1929. 287 pp.; map. 

In addition to the usual statistical summary of the State’s condition and 
activities, the handbook gives the membership of registered trade-unions for ||) 
Commonwealth as a whole, and for each of the States. As of July 16, 1928, the 
total membership for the Commonwealth was 769,048. The largest single groiip 
was the Australian Workers’ Union, with 135,777 members, followed by the 
Australian Railways Union with 44,739. These were also the leading unions i 
Queensland, where the first had a membership of 53,919 and the second of 15,502 
BuiGarta.— Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopératives 

dans le Royaume de Bulgarie en 1925. Sofia, 1929. 161 pp. 

Contains detailed data on the various types of cooperative societies in Bulgaria, 
covering number of societies, membership, financial statistics, etc., at the end of 
1925. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March .’!, 
1928. Ottawa, 1929. 200 pp. 

Reviews the operation of the industrial disputes investigation act, the Govern- 
ment annuities act, the old-age pensions act, and the fair-wages policy, concilia- 
tion work, labor legislation, strikes and lockouts, fatal industrial accidents, aid 
the work of the Employment Service. 


(New Brounswick).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Tenth annual 
report, 1928. St. John, 1929. 38 pp. 


(Nova Scotra).—Commission on Old Age Pensions. Interim = report. 
Halifax, 1929. 20 pp. | 

The interim report is directed mainly to a consideration of the probable «ost 
to Nova Scotia of maintaining an old-age pension system, and of the means !) 
which the money needed might be raised. While the work of gathering «1/1 
compiling statistics on this point is yet in progress, the committee feel that eno gh 
has been accomplished to indicate that the cost would be almost prohibitive. | |\« 
age composition of the western Canadian Provinces, it points out, is unfavor:)| 
to such a system. In the eastern Provinces which have up to date adopted (/ie 
Canadian system the number of septuagenarians per 1,000 population ranges from 
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11.65 in Saskatchewan to 18.42 in British Columbia; in Nova Scotia it is 47.26, 


a difference which the commission feels is a strong argument against following 
the western example. 


CanaDA (Nova Scorra).—Department of Public Works and Mines. 
the mines, 1928. Halifax, 1929. 515 pp.; map, illus. 

in the fiscal year ending September 30, 1928, the average number of men 

employed at the coal mines in Nova Scotia was 13,431, an increase of 178 over 

the preceding year. In the later year 3,093,584 man-days were worked—111,169 

less than in the fiscal year 1927. The coal output for 1928 was 6,020,203 tons, 

a decrease of 623,002 tons as compared with 1927, but in the later period 39,474 


tons were shipped to the United States as compared with 3,551 tons during the 
preceding year. 


Report on 


—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1928. Halifax, 1929. 
30 pp. , 


Reviewed in this issue. 

— (SaASKATCHEWAN).—Commission on Workmen’s Compensation for Saskatche- 
wan. Report. Regina, 1929. 30 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


FraNCE.—Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de |’ Assistance et de la Prévoy- 
ance Sociales. Statistique annuelle des institutions d’assistance, 1926. Paris, 
1928. vi, 69 pp. 

The annual report of the French Ministry of Labor and Hygiene for 1926 on 
institutions of assistance covers old-age and permanent invalidity, temporary 


invalidity, maternity and infant care, insane asylums, and other public-welfare 
institutions. 


Great Brirain.—.-edical Research Council. Report for the year 1927-28. 
London, 1929. 165 pp. (Cmd. 3276.) 
This report contains a brief summary (pp. 137-144) of the varicus researches 


conducted during tie year into industrial diseases, both by special committees 
and by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 


—— Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Seventh report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the board of trade to allocate the fund, together with the 
second report of the selection committee appointed to administer the Miners’ 


Welfare National Scholarship Scheme, 1928. London, 1929. 74 pp.; plans, 
illus. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1927. Part 4: Trade- 
unions. London, 1929. 45 pp. 


Gives a statement of the changes in trade-union rules made necessary by the 


passage of the trade disputes and trade-unions act of 1927, and data as to union 
membership and finances. 


GreEcE.—Ministére de l)Economie Nationale. Direction du Service Minier. 
Statistique de l'industrie minitre de la Gréce pendant l’annee 1927. Athens, 


1928. 44 pp. 
The annual report of the Bureau of Mines of Greece for the year 1927 gives 
the production of minerals, of iron and steel, and of marble during the year, 


and the number of workers, the total days worked, and the wages of employees 
in mines and quarries. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBoR CONFERENCE. Draft convention and recommendation 


adopted by the conference at its eleventh session, May 380-—June 16, 1928. 
London, 1928. 11 pp. 


This pamphlet contains the authentic text of the draft convention concerning 
the ereation of minimum wage fixing machinery and the recommendation 
concerning its application which were adopted at the eleventh session of the 
conference. 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Hours of work of salaried employees. Re)»; 
of draft questionnaire. (Item 1V on agenda of International Labor Confere) 
twelfth session, Geneva, May, 1929, first discussion). Geneva,1929. 216 p; 

A brief summary of this report is given in this issue. 


—— [International survey of legal decisions on labor law, 1927. Geneva, 1/’ 
alvit, 335 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Repert on prevention of industrial accidents. (litem 1 on the agenda, Ini 
national Labor Conference, twelfth session, Geneva, May, 1929. Second 
discussion, Report I.) Geneva, 1929. 219 pp. 


—— Report on the protection against accidents of workers engaged in loading 
unloading ships. (Item II on agenda of International Labor Conferenc 
twelfth session, Geneva, May, 1929. Second discussion, Report IT.) 
1929. 181 pp. 


Gen: a 





Studies and reports, series F, second section (safety), No. 3: Hydro-extraci. 


—their safe construction and equipment. Geneva, 1929. 102 pp.; diagra) 
illus. 


PoLAaND.—Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. Ten years of social policy in 
Poland, 1918-1928. Warsaw, 1928. 72 pp.; map, charts. 

Contains history and organization of the ministry and chapters on variv 
phases of the development of labor conditions in the Republic. 

Russta (Province or Moscow).—Statistical Board of Moscow. Statistic: 
economic hand book of the city and Province of Moscow from 1923—24 to 1927 
Moscow, 1929. 567 pp. (Published in Russian.) 

The handbook contains statistical information on social welfare, unemployment. 
wages, hours, social insurance, and other labor conditions, food, lodging, industry 
agriculture, transportation, commerce, prices, credit, and cooperation. 


Unofficial 


ANTHRACITE Boarp or ConcrLiaTion. Report, Vol. XV. Hazleton, Pa. [1928° 
335 pp. 


ArcHIV FUR WoHLFAHRTSPFLEGE. Bibliographie der Wohlfahrispflege fiir 1\'-’, 
bearbeitet von Sofie Gétze. Berlin, 1928. 247 pp. 


A bibliography of books and articles in periodicals (German) related to social 
welfare work and published in 1927. The subjects covered include vocational! 
guidance, employment services, legal matters related to labor, labor protection 
care of unemployed workers, unemployment insurance, etc. 


Catucart, E. P. The human factor in industry. London, Oxford Universit, 
Press, 1928. 105 pp.; diagrams. 


Conen, I. Davin. Principles and practices of vocational guidance. New Y ork, 
Century Co., 1929. 471 pp.; charts. 

This book is one of the Century vocational series, and was written to meet 
the real need in the vocational guidance field for a defining of issues, a setting 
forth of conflicting viewpoints, an analysis of situations, a clear statemeni of 
problems, an exposition of methods and procedures, and suggestions regar (\ilg 
sources of additional information and other aids. 

Coorerative Union (Lrp.). The cooperative directoty, 1928. 
England, Holyoake House, 1928. 424 pp. 
Direetory of all cooperative societies in the United Kingdom registered wi (lcr 


the industrial and provident societies acts, including those affiliated with |) 
Cooperative Union. 


Manches'er, 
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Cox, Jonn W. Mechanical aptitude. London, Methuen & Co. (Lid.), 1928. 
209 pp.; diagrams. 

[n his final summary the author claims that the results of his study of mechani- 
cal aptitude have an important bearing on psychological theory, on educational 
practice, and on mental testing in industry. In the last-mentioned connectiou 
the results, he thinks, suggest that the tests should be found of practical value 
in occupational analysis, selection, and placement, and in vocational guidance. 


Dunn, Ropert W. Labor and automobiles. New York, International Publishers, 
1929. 224 pp., tllus. 


A discussion of present-day labor conditions in the automobile industry, 
written from a labor point of view. 


GuERMONPREZ, Fr. Etudes médicales autour de la loi du 6 avril 1928 relative 
aux assurances sociales. Paris, Amédée LeGrand, 1928. 238 pp. 

A diseussion of the French social insurance law from the medical point of view. 
Institut INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE. Annuaire international de législation 

agricole, X VII¢™* année, 1927. Rome, 1928. laxxi, 354 pp. 

The annual compilation of laws relating to agriculture, issued by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. Among these are the statutes and decrees 
relating to agricultural cooperative associations, collective agreements for farm 
work, rural housing, chambers of labor, emigration, and immigration. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEXTILE WorRKERS. Report of the twelfth con- 

gress, held in Ghent, May 28—June 1, 1928. (London, 1928?| 72 pp. 

Includes an extended discussion of family allowances. 


INTERNATIONALE LANDARBEITER-FODERATION. Berichtdes Sekretdrs viber die 


T atigkeit in der Zeit vom September 1926 bis August 1928. [Prague, 19287] 
103 pp. 


Contains the proceedings of the fifth convention of the International Farm 
Workers’ Federation, held at Prague, September 23-25, 1928. 

LaBOoR AND Socrauist INTERNATIONAL. Reports and proceedings of the third con- 
gress, Brussels, August 5-11, 1928. London, 1928. 3 vols. 

The agenda of the congress included the following subjects: The world political 
situation and the international labor movement, militarism and disarmament, 
the colonial problem, the postwar economic situation and the economic policy of 
the working class, report and proposals by the Women’s International Conference, 
and organization questions of the Labor and Socialist International. 


Lanpis, Benson Y., Editor. Handbook of rural social resources, 1928. 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 226 pp. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Labor and internationalism. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1929. 682 pp.; maps. 

This volume ‘‘traces the origin of the idea of international labor cooperation, 
the suecessive attempts to embody it in functional organizations, the effect that 
it has had on world history, and the complex systems of international associa- 
tions which seek to make the idea a living reality to-day.” 


Macuire, Jonn MacArtuur. The lance of justice: A semicentennial history of 


the Legal Aid Society [of the city of New York], 1876-1926. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1928. 305 pp. 


Tells the encouraging story of the expansion of legal aid activities in New 
York City from experimental beginnings over a half a century ago to the present 
important permanent organization of the work which the bar considers ‘a 
patriotic and social service of the highest order.”’ 


McCanan, Davip. State insurance in the United States. Philadelphia Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 290 pp. 


Chicago, 
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McLean, Ropert N. That Mexican! As he really is, north and south of the 
Grande. New York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1928. 184 pp., illus. 
A friendly picture of the Mexican laborer in his own country and in the Unit oq 
States. 


Merropo.iran Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Rayon 
new influence in the textile industries. New York [1929?]. 31 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


ilo 


Minnesota Co-op Om Co. The cooperative oil movement in the Northw:si. 
Minneapolis [19287]. 16 pp. 

Contains an account of the growth of the cooperative oil movement in Min:c- 
sota, including the central buying organization, the Minnesota Co-op Oil (o., 
some statistical information concerning the movement, and a list of the oil assov ia- 
tions in the North Central States. 

Mouin, P. Le mouvement coopératif en Finlande—son réle économique et social. 
Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1928. 175 pp.; ma; 

Describes the rise and growth of the various forms taken by the cooperati: 
movement in Finland, and attempts to evaluate the social and economie impor- 
tance of the movement. Statistics given cover only to 1924 or 1925. Certain 
data from this report are given in the present issue of the Labor Review. 
Moron, Ropert Russa. What the negro thinks. New York, Doubleday, Doran « 

Co. (Ine.), 1929. 267 pp. 

A calm and dispassionate discussion of the negro’s reaction to the experiences 
to which he is subjected because of his race and color. ‘‘The book indicates in 
particular the things in which the negro is discriminated against, and aims to tcl 
those of other races who are interested in the subject something of how it feels 
to be constantly subjected to such discriminations, and to reveal the thoughts of 
the negro inspired by those feelings whenever he has oceasion to-reflect on his 
experiences.” 

NATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Music. Music in industry, 
Kenneth S. Clark. New York, 45. West 45th Street, 1929. 383 pp., illus. 

This survey of the musical activities among employees of industrial estab|is})- 
ments not only shows the extent to which musical organizations have been (\c- 
veloped in industry, but discusses the ways in which to organize the musica! 
talent which exists among every group of employees. The study covered (79 
industrial or commercial establishments in all of which there were one or more 
groups interested in the development of a band, orchestra, chorus, or other musical 
organization. The study brings out the advantages accruing to both employers 
and employees from these activities. 

New York TUBERCULOSIS AND HEAttTH AssociaTION. Employment of the tuber- 
culous, by Alice C. Klein and Grant Thorburn. New York, 1928. 71 pp. 

This study covers the results of a 3-year experiment in supervised employment 
and medical follow up of quiescent and arrested cases of tuberculosis with a \icw 
to determining whether such supervision and aftercare would result in any lower- 
ing in the relapse rate among such persons. 

OcpurRN, WriuiamM F., Eprror. Recent social changes in the United States snc: 
the war and particularly in 1927. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1\2'. 
230 pp.; charts. 

A collection of articles on a wide range of topics, by different authors, ‘1's! 

published in the American Journal of Sociology for July, 1928. 
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Pin-PactFic WomEN’s CONFERENCE, First. Women of the Pacific: Being a 
record of the proceedings of the first Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, which 
was held in Honolulu from the 9th to the 19th of August, 1928, under the auspices 
of the Pan-Pacific Union. Honolulu, Pan-Pacific Union, 1928. 280 pp. 


In the industrial section of the conference the following were the main topics 
discussed: Hours, wages, industrial standards in the Pacific countries, social 
significance of employed women, the trade-union woman, and workers’ education. 
The proceedings of the health section included addresses and discussion on in- 
dustrial hygiene. 

Racer, Frirz. Wer Kann die Altersfirsorgerente in Osterreich Beziehen? Vienna, 
“Arbeit und Wirtschaft,’ 1929. 116 pp. (Second revised edition.) 

Contains a review of old-age insurance in Austria. 

Recorps OF Procress. Vol. XII, No. 1, April, 1929. Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
115 pp. 

The first American issue of this international review, which is the official organ 
of the League for the Organization of Progress and of the International Institute 
for the Exchange of Social Experience. Among the subjects treated in this 
number are modern tendencies in the organization of charity, health insurance 
in the United States, what lies behind our votes, and democratic disarmament. 


Roya Economic Socrery. Memorandum No 12: A new index number of 


wages, by A. L. Bowley. London, W. C. 2, 9 Adelphi Terrace, January, 
1929. 7 pp. 


DE SEVELINGES, JEAN-Baptiste. Les allocations familiales dans l’agriculture. 
Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1928. 135 pp. 

Traces the development of family allowances in France, gives statistics on 
family allowance funds both in industry and in agriculture, emphasizes the 
advantages of these grants in agriculture, and proposes a plan for their further 
generalization through the agricultural associations (syndicats agricoles) . 


SocreTe DE LfgisuaTtion Comparte. Annuaire de législation francaise con- 
tenant le texte des principales lois votées en France en 1926. Paris, 1927. 
295 pp. 


—— Annuaire de législation francaise, contenant le texte des principales lois 
volées en France en 1927. Paris, 1928. 248 pp. 


These volumes contain the text and a brief discussion of the most important 
laws passed in France in 1926 and 1927. The laws which are effective in the 
French colonies are also noted. 

Strou, Louts. L’étranger et les assurances sociales. Paris, Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey, 1929. 31 pp. 


A discussion of the legal status of foreigners in regard to the social insurance 
laws of France. 


Tokyo CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE AND INpustry. The annual statistical report, 
1926 and 1927. Tokyo, 1928. 238 pp. 
Contains tables on prices, wages, production, number of employees in factories, 
and various commercial subjects. 
VERBAND SCHWEIZ. KonsuMverREINE (V. S. K.). Rapports et comptes sur 
Vactivité des organes de l’union en 1928. Basel, 1929. 89 pp. 
Detailed report of the Swiss Union of Comsumers’ Cooperative Societies for 
1928. 
Ware, Norman J. The labor movement in the United States, 1860-1895: A 
study in democracy. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1929. 409 pp. 
A continuation of the author’s history of the labor movement in this country, 
begun in his essay, The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860. 
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LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July, 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

1 complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as well as the bulletins 
published since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) 
are out of print. 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and leckouts). 
*No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. {1913.] 
No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. |1914.] 
No. 144. Industriai court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
No. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
[1914.] 
*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. [1916.] 
*No, 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 
No. 233. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 
No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities, etc. [1921.] 
No. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 
No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
No. 468. Trade agreements, 1927. 
No. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 
Cooperation. 
No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
No. 314. Cooperative credit societies in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 
Employment and Unemployment. 
*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices [in the United States]. [1913.] 
No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., Jan- 
uary 19 and 20, 1916. 
*No. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 
No. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
No. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 
1917. 
No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
*No. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
No. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
No. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 
No, 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
Foreign Labor Laws. 
“No. 142, Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 
No, 494. Labor legislation of Uruguary. (In press.) 
Housing. 
“No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 
No. 469. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1927. 
Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
“No. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. 
{1912.] 
No. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. [1913.] 
“No. 127, Dangers to workers from dust and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Continued. 


*No 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 


*No. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No 
No 
No. 
*No 
*No 
No. 
No. 


*No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


141, 
157. 
165. 
179. 
188. 


201. 


207. 
209. 


. 219. 
. 221. 


230. 


. 231. 
. 234. 


236. 
249. 


. 251. 


256. 
267. 
276. 
280. 
291. 


306. 


339. 
392. 
405. 


425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 


460. 
466. 
488. 
490, 


Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914.] 

Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the paint 
of buildings. [1916.] 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the Internatic 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 

Causes of death, by occupation. [1917.] 

Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917.] 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee. [1919.] 

Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 

Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 

Carbon-monoxide poisoning. [1921.} 


ig 


al 


. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 
. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 


Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in haz 
ardous occupations, [1922.]} 

Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States. [1923.] 

Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 

Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphorus 
[1926.] 

Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1925. 

Deaths from lead poisoning. [1927.] 

Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 

Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, D. ©., 
July 14-16, 1926. 

A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928.] 

Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 

Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. [In press.] 

Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927, (@n press.) 


Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions. 


No. 


237. 


. 340. 
No. 
. 361. 
. 380. 
. 383. 
. 384, 
. 399. 
. 483. 


349. 


Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 

Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 

Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923.] 

Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 

Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 

Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 

Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] 
Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


No. 
. 229. 
. 285. 
. 321, 
. 322. 
. 343. 
. 370. 
. 408. 
. 444, 
. 467. 
. 486. 


211. 


Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 
Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 

Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 

Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 

Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1926. 

Minimum wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 

Labor legislation of 1928. (In press.) 











p; ceedings of Annual Conventions of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 


<tates and Canada. (Name changed in 1928 to Association of Governmental Officials in Industry oi 
the United States and Canada.) 


*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
*No. 


No 


No. 
No. 


266. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 

307. Eighth, New Orleans, fa. May 2-6, 1921. 

323. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

352. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 

389. Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

411. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 


. 429. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 


455. Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
480. Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 15-24, 1928. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 


No. { 


No. 
No. 


No. é 
No. ¢ 


No 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

248. Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

264. Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 

. Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 

281. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
304. Eighth, Chicago, I11., September 19-23, 1921. 

333. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

359. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 

385. Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
395. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 

406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
432. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
456. Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
485. Fifteenth, Paterson, N.J., September 11-14, 1928. (In press.) 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services. 
No. 


No. 


No. ; 
No. 
No. é 
No. 
No. 
No. 


192. First, Chieago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

337. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 

355. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 

400. Twelfth, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

414, Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 

478. Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 


Productivity of Labor. 


No. 4 
No. : 
No. 


No 


No. 
No. 
No. 


356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
360. ‘Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923, 


407. Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
[1926.] 


. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925, 


441, Productivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 
474. Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] 
475. Productivity of labor in newspaper printing. [1928.] (In press.) 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 1 
No. ¢ 


121, Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 

130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 
164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer, [1914.] 

70. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915.] 

357. Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 


No. 36 


369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 


No. 495. Retail prices, 1890 to 1928. (In press.) 


Safety Codes. 
*No. 


No. 3: 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


331. Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. 

336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

350. Specifications of laboratory tests for approval of electric headlighting devices for motor 
vehicles. 

351, Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 

375. Safety code for laundry machinery and operation. 


. 378. Safety code for woodworking plants, 


382. Code for lighting school buildings. 

410. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 

430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 

433. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 

436. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. 
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Safety Codes—Continued. 
No. 447. Safety code for rabber mills and calenders. 
No. 451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 
No. 463. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision. 


Vocational Workers’ Education. 


*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


159. 
162. 
199. 
271. 
459. 


Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 
Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 

Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


*No. 


*No. 
No. 
No. 

*No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Welfare 
*No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 


146. 


147, 
161. 
163. 
190. 
. 204. 
. 225. 
. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 

. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 

. Wages and haurs of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924, 

. Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. [126 | 


Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress and v 
industry of New York City. [1914.] 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 19 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 

Street-railway employment in the United States, [1917.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 


2. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 


. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1926. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1925. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1926. 
. 452. 
. 454. 
. 471. 
. 472. 
. 476. 
. 482. 
. 484. 
487. 
492. 
497. 
498. 


Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1926. 
Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 1922, 1924, and 1926. 

Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1927. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat packing, 1927. 

Union scales of wages and hours of labor, 1927. [Supplement to Bul. No. 457.] 
Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1928. 

Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. (In press.) 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1928. (In press.) 
Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1928. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1928. 
Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1926. 


Work. 


123. 
222. 
250. 
458. 


Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 

Welfare work in British munitions factories, [1917.] 

Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States, [1919.] 
Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 


Wholesale Prices. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


234. 
440. 
453. 
. 493. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 
Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1926. 

Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 

Wholesale prices, 1913 to 1928. (In press.) 


Children in Industry. 


. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected indus! ric 


in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 


. Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 

. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 

. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 

. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee, [1913.] 

. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishment: ind 


garment factories. [1914.] 


. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 


. Summary of the report on condition of women and child wage earners in the United Si \'0s. 


[1915.] 


. Effect of minimum-wage determination in Oregon. [1915.] 
. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 
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*No. 
No. 
No. 

*No. 


No. ; 


No. 






Women and Children in Industry—Continued. 


182, Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [1916.] 

193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children, [1918.] 

223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. {1917.] 

253. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 


*No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

102. British national insurance act, 1911. 

103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 

107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 

155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 

243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 
1918. 

301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

312. National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

379. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925. 

477. Public-service retirement systems, United States and Europe. [1928.] 

496. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of January 1, 1929. 


Miscellaneous Series. 


*No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 4 
No. : 


No. 


No. 3: 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
May 1, 1915, 

208. Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 

242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

268. Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

282. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. [1921.] 

299. Personnel research agencies: A guide to organized research in employment, management, 
industrial relations, training, and working conditions. [1921.] 

319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922. 

326. Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. [1923.} 

342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [1923.] 

346. Humanity in government. [1923.] 

372. Convict labor in 1923. 

386. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 

398. Growth oflegal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 

401. Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 

420. Handbook of American trade-unions. [1926.] 

439. Handbook of labor statistics, 1924 to 1926. 

461. Labor organizationsin Chile. (1928.] 

462. Park recreation areas in the United States. [1928.] 

465. Beneficial activities of American trade-unions. [1928.] 

479. Activities and functions of a State department of labor, [1928.] 

489. Care of the aged in the United States. (In press.) 

491. Handbook of labor statistics, 1928. (In press.) 
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